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6  PERIOD  FIRST— PART  III.  [a.  c.  4004. 

7  her;  find  he  did  eat.  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  that  tliey  wci^e  naked;   and  they  sewed  fig-leaves  together,  and 

8  made  themselves  aprons.  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  :  and  Adam  and  his  wife 
hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees 

9  of  the  garden.     And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam,  and  said  unto 

10  him.  Where  art  thou?     And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden, 

1 1  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  was  naked  ;  and  I  hid  myself.  And  he  said, 
Who  told  thee  that  thou  icast  naked?    Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree, 

12  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldest  not  eat?  And  the  man 
said,  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  he  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the 

13  tree,  and  I  did  eat.  And  the  Lord  God  said  imto  the  woman.  What 
is  this  tliat  thou  hast  done  ?    And  the  woman  said,  The  serpent  beguiled 

14  me,  and  I  did  eat.  And  the  Lord  God  said  imto  the  serpent.  Because 
thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every 
beast  of  the  field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat 

15  all  the  days  of  thy  life  :  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ' ;   it  shall  bruise  thy  head, 

16  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly 
multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception ;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring 
forth  children ;  and  thy  desire  shall  he  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule 

17  over  thee.  And  unto  Adam  he  said,  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto 
the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded 
thee,   saying.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy 

18  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life ;  thorns  also 
and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of 

19  the  field;  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return 
unto  the  ground  ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  :  for  dust  thou  art,  and 

20  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.     And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve  ; 

21  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living.  Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his 
wife  did  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them. 

22  And  the  Lord  God  said.  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us, 
to  know  good  and  evil :   and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take 

23  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever :  therefore  the  Lord 
God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from 

24  whence  he  was  taken.  So  he  drove  out  the  man ;  and  he  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  Cherubims,  and  a  flaming  sword  which 
turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 

PART  IIL 

History  of  Adam  and  his  Descendants,  till  the  Delude. 

GENESIS  IV.     ver.  1 — 17. 

1  (a.c.  4003.)  And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife;  and  she  conceived,  and 

2  bare  Cain,  and  said,  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord.  And  she 
again  bare  his  brother  Abel.     And  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but 

3  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  groimd.  And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to 
pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the 

4  Lord.     And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of 

^  From  the  moment  of  the  announcement  of  this  promise,  the  bright  and  morning  star  of  prophecy, 
mankind  lived  in  constant,  and  sometimes  in  daily,  expectation  of  the  Messiah.  Their  attention 
was  now  directed  to  their  future  Deliverer;  and  we  shall  see  their  expectations  continually  renewed, 
by  the  long  train  of  prophecies  and  institutions,  till  the  aged  Simeon  desired  to  depart  when  he  beheld 
the  promised  salvation. 
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the  fat  thereof.     And  the  Lord  had  ®  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his 

5  offering :  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not  respect.     And 

6  Cain  was  very  wTOth,  and  his  countenance  fell.  And  the  Lord  said 
luito  Cain,   Why  art  thou  wroth  ?  and  why  is  thy  countenance  fallen  ? 

7  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest  not 
well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.     And  unto  thee  shall  he  his  desire,  and  thou 

8  shalt  rule  over  him.  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother :  and  it 
came  to  pass,  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against 
Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him.   (a.c.  3875.) 

9  And  the  Lord  said  imto  Cain,  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother  ?    And  he 

10  said,  I  know  not :  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  And  he  said,  What  hast 
thou  done  ?  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 

11  ground.     And  now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hatli  opened 

12  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  hand ;  when  thou 
tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength  ; 

13  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth.     And  Cain  said 

14  unto  the  Lord,  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  Behold, 
thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  from 
thy  face  shall  I  be  hid  ;  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the 
earth ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  tliat  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall 

15  slay  me.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Therefore  whosoever  slayeth 
Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold.  And  the  Lord  set  a 
mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill  him. 

16  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden. 

GENESIS  IV.     ver.  25. 

25  (a.  c.  3874.)  And  Adam  knew  his  wife  again  ;  and  she  bare  a  son,  and 
called  his  name  Seth  :  For  God,  said  she,  hath  appointed  me  another  seed 
instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew. 

GENESIS  IV.     ver.  17 — 25. 

17  And  Cain  knew  his  wife ;  and  she  conceived,  and  bare  Enoch :  and  he 
builded  a  city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city,  after  the  name  of  his 

IS  son,  Enoch.  And  unto  Enoch  was  born  Irad :  and  Irad  begat  Mehu- 
jael :  and  Mehujael  begat  Methusael :  and  Methusael  begat  Lamech. 

19  And  Lamech  took  unto  him  two  wives :  the  name  of  the  one  teas 

20  Adah,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Zillah.     And  Adah  bare  Jabal :  he 

21  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle.  And 
his  brother's  name  teas  Jubal :  he  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle 

22  the  harp  and  organ.  And  Zillah,  she  also  bare  Tubal-cain,  an  instructer 
of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  :  and  the  sister  of  Tubal-cain  was 

23  Naamah.  And  Lamech  said  unto  his  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my 
voice ;  ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech  :   for  I  have  slain 

24  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt :  if  Cain  shall  be 
avenged  sevenfold,  truly  Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold. 

GENESIS  IV.     ver.  26. 

26  (a.c.  3769.)  And  to  Seth,  to  him  also  there  was  born  a  son;  and  he 
called  his  name  Enos  :  then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

^  God  had  respect  to  the  offering  of  Abel,  because,  by  it,  he  declared  his  faith  in  the  atonement. 
He  rejected  that  of  Cain,  beca\ise,  as  the  first  deist,  he  refused  to  believe  in  the  promised  Messiah. 
— Vide  Dr.  Hales,  Abp.  Magee,  Kennicott's  Dissertation,  Bp.  Sherlock  and  Bp.  Patrick  on  the  His- 
tory of  Cain  and  Abel. 
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"  By  far  the  best  Selection  for  Parochial  Use."— British  Critic,  July,  1831. 
"  We   can  cordially  recommend    it   as  a  judicious    and    valuable  compendium  of 
Psalmody." — Christian  Remembrancer,  December,  1832. 

2.  A  NEW  EDITION  of  SELECTION  of  the  most  approved 

PSALM  and  HYMN  TUNES,  adapted  to  the  Manual  of  Parochial  Psalmody. 

ByT.W.  HENSHAW, 
Orsanist  of  St.  Pancras  New  Church. 

%*  Considerable  allowance  will  be  made  by  the  Publishers  to  Clergymen  pur- 


chasing for  the  use  of  their  Congregations. 


DR.  DIBDIN'S  SUNDAY  LIBRARY  COMPLETE. 
In  6  vols,  small  8vo.  with  Six  Portraits  of  distinguislied  Prelates,  price  30s.  in  cloth. 

SUNDAY    LIBRARY;     containing    nearly    ONE     HUNDRED 
SERMONS  by  the  following  eminent  Divines.     With  Notes,  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  DIBDIN,  D.D. 


Archb.  Lawrence 

Sf.cker 

Bp.  Bloomfield 

—  Gray 

—  Heber 

HOBART 

—  Horne 

HORSLEY 

HuNTINGFORD 

—  Maltby 

—  INIaxt 

—  Newton 

PORTEUS 

—  J.  B.  Sumner 


Bp.  Van  INIildert 
Dean  Chandler 
Archdeacon  Nares 

Pott 

Dr.  Blair 

—  Chalmers 

—  DOyly 

—  Paley 

—  Parr 

—  Shuttleworth 

—  Professor  White 

—  Rev.  Arch.  Alison 
C.  Benson 

Joshua  Gilpin 


Rev.  G.  Haggitt 
Robert  Hall 

J.  Hewlett 

A.  Irvine 

W.  Jones  (of  Nay- 

land) 

C.  W.  Le  Bas 

H.II.    MiLMAN 

r.  jmorehead 

Thos.  Rennell 

J.  H. Spry 

Sydney  Smith 

Thos.  Townson 


A  little  library  and  a  treasure  for  the  pious." — Literary  Gazette. 

London  :  Longman,  Rces,  Ornie,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longman. 
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Just  published,  in  one  thick  volume,  demy  iivo.  price  lbs.  boards, 


MORTAL    LIFE; 


AND 

THE    STATE     OF    THE  SOUL    AFTER    DEATH 
Conformable  to  Bihim  ^cbtUtiow, 

AS  IVTliRPRETED  BY 

THE  ABLEST  COMMENTATORS, 

AND 

CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  DISCOVERIES  OF  SCIENCE. 

BY 

A    PROTESTANT  LAYMAN. 

"  Man  noiv  should  learn  what  God  permits  to  know 
Of  future  scenes  which  other  worlds  shall  show, 
Ffir  though  this  dwelling  of  his  soul  must  fall, 
He  feels  that  life  on  cartli  can  not  be  all." 

The  Life  of  the  Soul. 


CONTENTS 

Preliminary  Observations. 

CiiAP.  I. — The  Creator  of  the  World. 
The  formation  of  our  first  Parenls; 
their  primeval  state,  and  inquiries 
into  the  truth  of  several  commonly 
received  opinions  relative  thereto. 

Chap.  II. — Death,  and  the  necessity 
there  exists  for  understanding  and 
reflecting  on  its  consequences  to  the 
Soul  or  Mind  of  Man;  with  the  un- 
founded  and  conflicting  ideas  which 
mauy  persons  euteriain  of  our  future 
slates  of  being. 

ni. — The   natures    of   Soul    and 


Cha 

Body,  and  of  Animal  Life ;  with 
popular  illustrations  of  their  mode 
of  action. 

CiiAP.  IV. — The  alleged  sleep  or  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  Soul  between  Death 
and  the  Resurrection  investigated. 

Chap.  V. — Proofs  from  the  Scriptures 
that  the  departed  Souls  of  men  have 
)iot  as  yet  entered  into  Heaven  or 
Hell,  if  by  these  terms  are  under- 
stood the  places  of  our  eternal  re- 
ward or  [junishnient. 

Chap.  VI.— The  Middle  State  of  the 
Soul  demonstrated. 

Chap.  VII.— The  belief  in  a  Middle 
Slate  shown  to  give  no  countenance 
to  the-  Roman  Catholic  notion  of 
Purgaloiy,  and  that  such  a  place 
'  avc  no  existence  consistently 


with  Divine  Revelation. 


CriAP.  VIII. — A  critical  inquiry  into  the 
proper  meaning  of  certaiii  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words  used  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  clearly 
denote  and  establish  a  Middle  State. 

Chap.  IX. — On  the  ap|iearance  of  the 
Spirit  of  Samuel  at  Endor;  and  that 
of  JMoses  at  the  Transfiiiuralion. 

Chap.  X. — The  Parable  of  the  Rich  man 
and  Lazarus  considered 

Chap.  XI. — The  nature  of  the  Happi- 
ness and  Misery  to  be  expected 
in  the  intermediate  State. 

Chap.  XII. — An  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
bable employ riKiits  and  sources  of 
pleasure  in  our  future  slates  of  being  ; 
but  priixipally  in  reference  to  tlie 
anticipated  joys  of  that  Heaven, 
into  which  the  redeemed  of  God 
shall  ascend  after  the  Resurrection 
and  Judgment. 

Chap.  XIII. — Of  the  situation  or  locality 
of  Hades;  also  of  the  Highest 
Heavens,  as  that  region  where  the 
glory  of  God  is  most  visibly  mani- 
fested. 

Chap.  XIV. —  An  investigation,  founded 
on  Revelation,  how  far  the  destruc- 
tion, on  the  morning  of  the  Resur- 
rection, shall  involve  the  visible 
works  of  Creation. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality. 

.•\l'l>E\DlX. 


Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  Condii;i. 
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BLOOMFIELD'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 


T/iis  day  is  published  in  Two  large  and  closely  printed  Vols.  Svo.  price  36s.  boards, 


DEDICATED   BY   PERMISSION 


TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY, 
T^HE  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  with  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philo- 

-■-     logical,  and  Excgctical. 


By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  BLOOMFIELD,  D.D. 
VHcar  of  Bisbrooke,  Rutland. 


Of  ihis  Edition  the  Test  is  a  new  Recension, 
formed  on  the  basis  of  the  Stephanie,  from 
which  there  has  been  no  deviation  bnt  on  the 
strongest  evidence ;  such  alterations  only  hav- 
ing been  introtincert  as  are  based  on  the  united 
authority  of  MSS.,  Versions,  Fathers,  and 
early  printed  Editions,  and  have  been  adopted 
in  one  or  more  of  the  critical  editions  of  \Vet- 
stein,  Griesbach,  Maltha;!,  and  Scholz.  No- 
thing has  been  omitted  which  has  place  in  the 
Stephanie  Text;  such  words  only  as  are  almost 
universally  regarded  as  interpolations  being 
placed  wilhin  brackets,  more  or  less  inclusive, 
according  to  the  degree  of  suspicion  attached  to 
the  words.  Nolhirg  has  been  inserted  but  on 
the  above  weighty  authority;  and  even  such 
words  are  indicated  as  insertions,  by  being 
printed  in  smaller  characters.  All  altered 
readings  have  asterisks  prefixed,  the  common 
readings  being  specified  in  the  Notes ;  and 
siich  readings  as,  though  left  untouched,  are  ge- 
nerally thought  to  need  alteration,  have  an 
obelisk   prefixec*.     In  all  cases  the  reasons  for 


any  deviation  from  the  Stephanie  test  are 
given.  The  punctuation  has  been  very  care- 
fully formed  on  a  comparion  of  all  the  best 
editions.  To  each  verse  is  subjoined,  in  the 
outer  margin,  a  select  body  of  parallel  refer- 
ences, the  inner  margin  being  appropriated  to 
the  numbers  of  chapters  and  verses.  The  cita- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  are  clearly  indi- 
cated by  a  peculiar  mode  of  printing.  Under 
the  Text  are  copious  Notes,  (mostly  original, 
but  partly  derived,  with  acknowledgment,  from 
the  best  Commentators,)  comprising  whatever 
tends  to  ascertain  the  true  interpretation.  In 
these  the  Editor  has  united  comprehensiveness 
with  brevity,  so  as  to  form  an  epitomized 
Digest,  of  which  the  matter  is,  in  its  general 
character,  elementary,  and  introductory  to  the 
larger  Commentaries,  or  the  Autlmr's  Recensio 
Synoptica;  being  especially  adapted  to  the  use 
of  academical  students  and  candidates  for  the 
sacred  office,  though  intended  also  as  a  Manual 
Edition  for  Theological  Readers  in  general. 


"This   work   and   the  Recensio   Synoptica  contain  the   results  of  Dr.  Bloorafield's 
lotig-continued  Vieological  labours,  as  his  Translation  and  Edition  of  Thuc^dides  exhi-  . 
bit  the  results  of  his  Classical  studies.     We  shall  be  greatly  deceived  if  it  does  not  be- 
come a  standard  te.\t-book  in  all  our  Universities  and  Colleges.  No  well-selected  library 
can  be  considered  complete  without  it."— Gentlemaii's  Magazhie  for  October. 

"  Our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  that  Dr.  Bloomfield's  Edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament is  the  most  valuable  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  the  press  in  this  country, 
lie  has  laid  the  public  under  the  highest  obligations  by  the  improved  Text,  which  he 
has  taken  such  elaborate  pains  to  furnish.  The  immense  labour  he  has  bestowed 
thereon,  and  the  learning  embodied  in  the  notes,  render  his  work,  in  fact,  invaluable  to 
the  biblical  student.  He  has  deserved  well  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  has  fairly  earned  the  liighest  remuneration  that  the  dispensers  of  Ecclesias- 
tical patronage  have  to  bestow." — Eclectic  Review  for  December. 

I'Hitherto  it  has  not  fallen  to  our  lot  to  bring  before  our  readers  a  strictly  critical 
editionof  the  New  Testament,  which,  at  a  reasonable  price,  offers  to  the  industrious 
student  every  lacilily^for  coirectly  understanding  that  portion  of  the  sacred  volume; 
at  the  same  time  (hat  it  furnishes  him  with  an  accurate  digest  of  the  labours  of  pre- 
ceding critical  editors  in  determining  the  readings  of  the  Greek  Text,  This  desideratum 
Dr.  Bloomfield  has  supplied  in  the  present  work,  for  which  his  previous  studies  had 
eminently  qualified  him.  »  *  *  »  The  passages  already  extracted,  we  trust,  will  have 
enabled  our  readers  ?o  form  their  own  judgment  respecting  the  value  of  Dr.  Bloom- 
field's  labours,  and  that  their  verdict  will  coincide  with  our  estimate  of  its  merit,  we 
feel  assured.  And  when  we  add  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  work  the  fact  that  it 
IS  the  cheapest  critical  and  philological  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  we 
hiive  ever  seen,  we  shall  be  greatly  deceived  if  it  does  not  take  its  place  on  the  shelves 
of  every  biblical  student,  and  become  a  text-book  at  the  Universities."— C/ir/s^wn 
Remembrancer  for  December. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Ornie,  and  Co. ;  J.  G.  and  F.  Rivington  •  J,  Murray  • 
VVhittaker  and  Co. ;  and  J.  Bohn,  London  ;  and  J.  and  J.  J.  Dcighton,  T.  Stevenson.' 
and  R.  Newbv,  Cambridge. 
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CHURCH  REFORM. 


In  the  Press,  to  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 
I. 

AN  ADDRESS  to  the  CLERGY  on  CHURCH  REFORM.     By 
tlie  Rev.  WILLIAM  PULLEN,  B.A.     Rector  of  Little  Gcdding,  Hunting- 
donshire.    2s. 

II. 

A  LETTER  to  LORD  HENLEY,  on  his  PLAN  of  CHURCH 

REFORM.     By  a  late  MEMBER  of  PARLIAMENT.     2s. 

III. 
A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  GEOLOGY  of  SCRIPTURE.     By 
GEORGE  FAIRHOLME,  Esq.     1  vol.  8vo.     Plates.     14s. 
"  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  praevalebit." 
James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly  :  and  through  every  Bookseller. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  12mo.  price  os.  boards. 

DIRECTIONS  to   CHURCHWARDENS  for  the  FAITHFUL 
DISCHARGE  of  iheir   DUTY.     By   HUMPHREY   PRIDEAUX,   D.  D. 

Heretofore  Deaii  of  Norwich,  and  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk.  A  New  Edition,  corrected, 
with  considerable  Additions.  By  ROBERT  PHILIP  TYRWHITT,  Esq.  Barrister 
at  Law.     To  which  is  appended,  The  Select  Vestry  Act,  &c.  &c. 

London  :  Longman,  Rees,  Ornie,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longman. 


SERMONES  MANUSCRIPT/E  SEXAGINTA. 


Tliis  day  is  published,  price  2/. 

TWENTY  ORIGINAL  SERMONS.  By  an  ORTHODOX  DI- 
VINE.     Adapted  for  the  Present  Season. 

These  Sermons  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Clergy'  as  being  well  adapted  to 
the  proposed  object,  having  been  expressly  written  for  this  occasion.  The  subjects 
are  well  selected,  the  illustrations  clear,  and  the  doctrines  in  harmony  with  those  of 
the  Ciiurch  of  England. 

Published  by  William  Joy,  13,  Paternoster-row,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers 
in  town  and  country. 

A  few  sets  remain  of  SIXTY  ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  by  an  Eminent  Divine,  in 
Three  Portions  of  Twenty,  at  1/.  lOs.  each. 


JOHN  HUNTER,  of  16,  MADDOX  STREET,  HANOVER 
SQUARE,  having  been  honoured  witli  the  appointment  of  ROBE  JMAKER  in 
Ordinary  to  His  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family,  begs  leave  most  respectfully  to  state 
that  he  makus  Robes  ot  every  degree. 

He  has  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Law  Officers,  &c., 
that  lie  is  enabled  to  charge  much  lower  for  every  description  of  Robe  than  has  been 
usual;  at  the  same  time  assuring  them  his  materials  will  he  found  of  the  very  first 
quality.  Surplices,  Pulpit  and  Communion  Coverings,  Ribbons  for  the  several  Orders 
of  Knighthood,  &c.  &c.  6cc. 
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With  an  elegantly  engraved  Title,  6th  Edition,  3s.  6d.  bound  in  Black, 

(smaller  Edition,  Ss.) 

nVTEW   DEVOUT   COMMUNICANT,  according  to  the  Church  of 

i-^    England  ;  contair/ing  an  Account  of  the  Institution,  Prayers   and  Meditations 
before  and  after  the  Administration,  and  a  Companion  at  the  Lord's  Table. 

By  the  Rev,  JAMES  FORD.  B.D. 
Vicar  of  Navestocli,  Essex. 

Printed  for  Raw,  Ipswich :  Longman  &  Co.,  Rivingtons,  and  Hatchards,  London  ; 

and  Mozley,  Derby. 

Also  by  the  same  Author, 

CENTURY  of  CHRISTIAN  PRAYERS,  on  Faith,  Hope,  and 

Charity  :   with  a  Morning  and  Evening  Devotion.     2d  Edition,  with  Plates.     6s.  bds. 


In  one  volume  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  price  10s.  6d.  boards. 

THE  LIFE  and  PONTIFICATE  of   SAINT  PIUS  the  FIFTH. 
Subjoined  is  a  Re-impression  of  a  Historic  Deduction  of  the  Episcopal  Oath  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Pope  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  MENDHAM,  M.A. 

Also  by  the  same  Author, 
In  one  volume  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d.  boards. 

THE  LITERARY  POLICY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ROME,  exhi- 
bited in  an  account  of  her  damnatory  Catalogues  or  Indexes,  both  Prohibitory  and 
Expurgatory,  with  various  Illustrative  Extracts,  Anecdotes,  and  Remarks. 

Printed  for  Jaraes  Duncan,  37,  Paternoster-row. 


This  day  is  pubhshed,  in  8vo.,  price  10s.  boards. 
A  SECOND  SERIES  OF 

THE  DOCTRINE  of  the  CHURCH  of  GENEVA,  comprising 
DISCOURSES  by  the  Modern  Divines  of  that  city  ;  edited 

By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  PONS, 
Minister  of  the  French  Episcopal  Church,  Eglise  des  Grecs, 

And  the  Rev.  R.  CATTERMOLE,  B.D. 

Printed  for  Treuttel  and  Co.  30,  Soho  Square  :  and  Messrs  Rivingtons,  Hatchards, 

and  Seeley, 

Of  whom  may  be  had  a  Second  edition  corrected,  of  the  1st  vol.  price  10s. 


This  day  is  published,  in  8vo.  price  Is.  6d. 

\    CHARGE   delivered  at  his  Primary  Visitation  in  August  and 

J\-  September,  1832. 

By  WILLIAM,  Lord  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury. 

Printed  for  J.  G.  &  f .  Rivington,  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place, 

Pall  Mall. 
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SERiMONS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

Just  published,  in  l^nio.  price  5s.  6d. 

SERMONS   preached   in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School ^    with  an 
Address  before  Coiifirraaiion. 

Bv  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.D. 
Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Second  Edition. 
Printed  for  B.  Fellowes,  Ludgate  Street. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  2s. 

^YSTEM  of     IRISH    EDUCATION    EXPLAINED    and    DE- 

k3   FENDED. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  CARLILE, 

Of  the  Scots  Church,  in  St.  Marv's  Abbey,  Dublin,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 

superintending  the  appropriation  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant. 

Printed  for  B.  Fellowes,  Ludgate  Street. 


Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  7s.  6d, 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES   on   POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 
delivered  in  Easter  Term,  1831. 

By  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D. 

Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Late  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel 

College,  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Second  edition,  including  Leciurs  IX.  and  oilier  additions. 

%*  The  Ninth  Lecture  is  also  published  separately  for  the  convenience  of  purchasers 

of  the  first  edition. 

Printed  for  B.  Fellowes,  Ludgate  Street. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author,  just  published, 

THOUGHTS  on  SECONDARY  PUNISHMENTS,  8vo.  price  7s. 


Pubhshed  every  Saturday  Morning,  printed  on  a  large  Sheet,  in  Sixteen  Quarto  Pages 

containing  Forty-Eight  closely-printed  Columns,  and  comprising 

A  great  variety  of  novel  and  nileresling  matter. 

THE  LONDON  LITERARY  GAZETTE,  and  Journal  of  Belies 
Lettres,  Arts,  Sciences,  &c..  Embracing  Reviews,  with  copious  Extracts,  i.f  all 
important  New  Works;  the  earliest  Accuunts  oi  Scientijic  Voyages  and  Expeditions; 
ample  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  oi  the  Learned  and  Scientijic  Bodies,  with  Abstracts 
of  ail  important  Papers  ;  presenting  a  complete  view  of  the  labours  and  discoveries  of 
all  those  associations;  C?-i(;c(sms^on  the  Opera,  Concerts,  New  Dramas,  Eihibitions,  and 
remarkable  Productions  in  the  Arts  and  Music  ;  Biographical  Notices ;  Original  Poems, 
by  Popular  Authors ;  together  with  Miscellanies  which  include  the  whole  circle  of 
Novelties,  interspersed  with  light  and  amusing  reading,  to  give  popularity  to  what  is 
useful. 

Thus  conducted,  the  Literary  Gazette  displays  the  progress  of  Literature  and  Know- 
ledge in  our  busy  time,  and  is  calculated  to  place  its  readers  upon  a  level  with  the  best 
informed  persons  in  society. 

Also  a  stamped  Edition  for  Country  Circulation  by  post. 
London  :   W.  A.  Scripps,  7,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
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J  list  published,  in  8v<).  price  2s.  sewed, 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  ISLINGTON  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS, 

THE  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA'S  FAREWELL  SERMON, 
preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Islington,  on  Sunday,  16th  June,  183'J,  corrected  by 
himself  dining  his  voyaj^e  to  India,  and  accompanied  by  an  Address  to  his  Pa- 
rishioners. 

Also  lately  published  by  the  same  Author, 

I.  LECTURES  ON  THE  EVIDENCES   OF   CHRIS  ITANITY. 

Second  edition,  enlarged.     In  2  vols,  small  8vo.     Ps.  cloth  boards. 

II.  SERMONS  ON    VARIOUS    SUBJECTS    OF    CHRISTIAN 

DOCTRINE  and  PRACTICE.     Filth  edition.     12s.  boards. 

III.  The  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  and  PERPETUAL  OBLIGA- 
TION  of  the  LORD'S  DAY  asserted,  in  Seven  Sermons.  Second  edition,  enlarged. 
2s.  6d.  sewed. 

IV.  The  CHARACTER  of  the  GOOD  MAN  as  a  CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Basil  Woodd.  Third 
edition.     2s. 

V.  A  TOUR  TO  THE  CONTINENT,  in  a  Series  of  Letters. 
Fourth  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.   price  16s.  boards. 

London:  Stevens  and  Sons,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar,  and  may  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers. 


GREEK     CHORIC     POETRY. 

Just  published  in  post  8vo,  price  8s.  6d. 

SELECTIONS    from    tlie   CHORIC    POETRY   of   the  GREEK 
DRAMATIC  WRITERS.     Translated  into  English  Verse. 

By  J.  ANSTICE,  B.A. 

Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College,  London,  and  late  Student  of  Christ 

Church,  Oxford. 

Printed  for  B.  Fellowes,  Ludgate-street. 


Just  published,  in  royal  8vo.  price  '21.  2s.  in  morocco;  with  India  Proofs,   before  letters, 

(only  100  copies),  4L  4s. 

TURNER'S  ANNUAL  TOUR:  containing  21  heautifiilly-finished 
Plates — Views  on   the   River  Loire — from  Drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  TURNER, 
Esq.R.A.;  with  Descriptive  Letter-press  by  LEITCH  RITCHIE,  Esq. 

London  :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longman, 


TURNER'S  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  3rd  edition,  14s.  boards. 

THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  from  the  Crea- 
tion  to  the  Deluge  :  attempted  to  be  Philosophically  Considered,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  a  Son.      By  SHARON  TURNER,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L. 

London:  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longman. 
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In  4  vols.  8vo.  New  Edition,  witli  the  largest  tjpe  extant, 

FAMILY  EXPOSITOR  3  or  a  Parapbrase  and  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  Critical  Notes,  ai:d  a  Practical  Improvement  of  each  Section, 
B3'  P.  DODDRIDGE,  D.D. 

To  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
By  ANDREW  K  1  P  P  I  S,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  S.A. 
London  :  Printed  for  Longman,  Recs,  Orme,  and  Co.;  T.  Cadell  ;  J.  Richardson; 
J.  M.  Richardson  ;  R.  Scholey  :  Hatchnni  and  Son  ;  Baldwin  and  Cradock  ;  J.  G. 
and  F.  Rivingtoii;  Harding  aric  Lepard  ;  Hamilton  and  Co.;  Whittaker  and  Co.; 
Simpkin  and  Marshall  ;  J. ^  Duncan  ;  E.  Hodgson;  Parbury  and  Co.;  R.  Baynes; 
J.  Nisbet;  J.  Dowding  ;  J.  Bumpus;  J.  Bigg ;  Gossling  and  Egley;  J.  Nunn  ;  and 
Jeftery  and  Son  ;  and  Stirling  and  Kenney,  Edinburgh. 


Lately  published,  in  Eight  very  large  Volumes,  8vo.,  price  6/.  ■2s.  in  boards- 

RECENSIO  SYNOPTICA  ANNOTATIONIS  SACR.E,  being 
a  Critical  Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  most  important  Anuota- 
lions  on  the  New  testament,  Exegctical,  and  Philological,  derived  from  the  best  com- 
mLiitators,  ancient  and  modern,  British  and  Foreign. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  BLOOMFIELD,  D.D.  F.S.A. 
Vicar  of  Bisbrooke,  Rutland,  and  Author  of  a  New  Translation  and  also  a  New  Edition 
of  Thucydidcs,   each  with  copious  Notes;   likewise  of  the  New  Edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  witii  Notes  Critical  and  Philological,  tor  the  use  of  Academical  Students  and 
Candidates  for  the  Sacred  Office. 

In  the  above  work  it  has  been  the  especial  purpose  of  the  Editor  to  furnish  his 
readers  wiih  means  necessary  to  enable  tlu-m  lo  ascertain  the  true  interpretation, 
together  vvith  all  due  helps  to  the  exercise  of  their  judgment.  In  order  thereto,  he  has 
not  only  made  diligent  use  of  the  best  modern  commentators,  but  has  explored  the 
fountain  heads  of  interpretation  as  found  in  the  ancient  expositors  and  the  Fathers  of 
the  first  four  centuries. 

All  the  most  apposite  illustrations  of  phraseology  or  sentiment  from  the  classical 
writers,  to  be  found  in  the  immense  collections  of  VVetstoin,  Raphel,  Eisner,  Kypke, 
Krebs,  and  others,  have  been  selected,  and  some  tliousands  of  original  ones  added. 
The  above  valuable  materials  have  been  carefully  digested,  and  arranged  into  one  body, 
the  foreign  matter  being  translated  into  English.  With  the  whole  are  interwoven  critical 
remarks,  intended  to  guide  the  judgment  amidst  the  diversities  of  jarring  interpreta- 
tions, and  co\nous  original  annotations,  (including  a  ieuesoi  glossarial  notes  on  words  or 
phrases  of  dilhculty),  in  which  whatever  seemed  necessary  to  complete  the  Corpus 
exegeseos,  has  been  supplied  by  the  Editor. 

"  Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  in  sacred  literature,  which  has 
been  ollered  to  the  attention  of  Bible  Students  for  many  years." — Rev.  T.  H.  Horne's 
Introduction. 

"  Of  the  First  Part  of  this  extensive  and  laborious  work  we  gave  an  analysis  at  the 
time  of  its  publication.  The  Second  Part,  trom  the  pressure  of  other  matters,  did  not 
receive  that  attention  in  our  Journal  to  which  its  merits  entitle  it.  In  giving  this  (un- 
avoidably) tardy  notice  of  the  second  portion  of  Dr.  Bloomfield's  Recensio  Synoptica, 
we  should  be  guilty  of  injustice  were  we  not  to  state,  that  we  consider  it  superior  to  the 
First  Part,  valuable  as  that  really  is;  and  that  those  students  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
whose  means  enable  them  to  procure  the  entire  work,  will  find  it  a  comprehensive  digest 
of  the  best  commentators,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  size  and  cost  of  whose  entire 
works  necessarily  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  biblical  students." — 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Dec.  1832. 

*,(•  See  also  the  Quarterly  Theological,  and  Eclectic  Reviews;  &  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
Printed  for  J.  G.  &  F.  Rivington,St.  PauPs  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 
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Published  this  day,  price  Is. 

'HE    ISRAELITES    ASKING    FOR    A    KING:     a   Sermon, 

preached  in  the  Temple  Church,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  18th,  183-2. 

By  CHRISTOPER  BENSON,  M.A. 

Master  of  the  Temple. 

London:  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  ar.d  to  be  had  of  all  booksellers. 

"VfEW  VOLUME  of  CHANNING'S  SERMONS.    DISCOURSES 

1^    on  various  SUBJECTS. 

By  WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANXING,  D.D. 

This  volume  is  composed  entirely  of  Sermons  never  before  published,  and  is  printed 
verbatim  from  the  Edition  now  publisliing  in  America,  under  liis  direction. 

Richard  James  Kexnett,  No.  59,  Great  Queen  Street  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Of  lihom  may  be  had,  gratis,  just  published. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  esteemed  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS 


Recently  published,  in  8vo.  price  8s.  boards. 

A  VINDICATION  of  Dr.  PALEY'S  THEORY  OF  MORALS 
from  the  Objections  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Gisborne,  Dr.  Pearson, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Hrowk.  To  which  are  added.  Strictures  on  some  Remarks  of 
Archbishop  Whately. 

By  the  Rev.  LATHAM  WAINEWRfGHT,  M.A.,  F.SA.,  F.R.S.L. 
Of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  Great  Brickhill,  Buckinghamshire. 

Hatchard  and  Son ;  Rivingtons ;  and  Long.man,  Rees,  and  Co- 


CHEAP  OLD  BOOKS. 

J  WILSON,  of  19,  Great  May's  Buildings,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  has 
.  just  published  a  Catalogue  of  Old  Books,  which  will  be  delivered  in  town  gratis, 
or  forwarded  into  the  country  at  the  expense  of  a  single  postage,  to  any  gentleman 
who  will  favour  the  publisher  with  his  address. 

J.  W.  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  his  Friends  and  the  public  to  the  extremely  Low 
Prices  at  which  the  Books  in  the  present  Catalogue  are  marked. 


This  day  is  published,  in  12rao.  price  9s.  in  boards,  dedicated,  bj-  permission,  to  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland,  the  Second  Edition,  improved,  of 

PASTORALIA;  a  MANUAL  of  HELPS  for  the  PAROCHIAL 
CLERGY  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  Containing  a  Scrip- 
tural A'iew  of  the  Clerical  Duties — Prayers  for  the  Use  of  the  Clergy — Scheme  of 
Pastoral  Visitation — Outlines  of  Sermons — and  Books  for  the  Use  of  the  Clergy. 

^  By  the  Rev.  HENRY  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Curate  of  ^Vrington,  Somerset,  and  formerly 
Assistant  Minister  of  St.  George's,  Camberwell. 

Printed  for  J.  G.  &  F.  Rivington,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place, 

Pall  Mall. 
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Mr.   DON'S  Improved  Edition  of  MILLEKs  Gardeners    Dictionary. 

This  day  is  published  in  quarto,  witli  numerous  Wood  Cuts,  price  31.  l2s.  in  boards, 

the  Second  Volume  of 


GENERAL     SYSTEM 

OF 

GARDENING    AND   BOTANY; 

containing  a  Complete  Enumeration   and  Description  of  all    Phints   hitherto  known  ; 

with  their  generic  and  specific  Characters,  Places  of  Growth,  Time  of  Flowering, 

Mode  of  Culture,  and  their  uses  in  Medicine  and  Domestic  Economj' ; 

founded  upon 

MILLER'S  GARDENERS'  DICTIONARY, 

AND    ARRANGED    ACCORDING    TO    THE 

NATURAL  SYSTEM. 
BY  GEORGE  DON,  F.L.S. 


London  :  Printed  for  J.  G.  and  F.  Rivington  ;  J.  and  W.  T.  Clarke  ;  Longman  and 
Co.  ;  T.  Cadell;  J.  Richardson  ;  Jeftery  and  Son  ;  Baldwin  and  Cradock;  J.  Booker  ; 
J.  Booth  ;  Harvey  and  Darton ;  S.  Bagster;  Sherwood  and  Co.;  Harding  and  Le- 
pard  ;  J.  T.  Selchel;   VVhittaker  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Marshall;  and  E.  Hodgson. 

*^*  The  First  Volume,  with  a  Glossary  and  Index,  may  be  had  complete,  price  3/.  12s. 
in  cloth  boards. — This  Work  is  also  publishing  in  Parts  at  6s.  each. 


In  demy  8vo.,  price  Is. 

THEABUSE    OF    MARRIAGE. 

By  STANLEY  SOMERS. 

This  Pamphlet  is  designed  to  enforce  the  Scriptural  spirit  of  the  Divine  Institution 
of  Marriage  ;  and  likewise  to  expose  to  the  deseci"ation  of  the  Christian  world  the 
moral  guilt  and  social  devastation  arising  from  its  prevalent  abuse. 

London  : — Published  by  G.  Cowie,  312,  Strand,  and  W.  Strange,  21,  Paternoster  Row. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

This  Day  is  published,  in  one  large  Volume,  12nio.  price  10s.  6d.  in  boards. 

THE  CMRISTL^N  EXPOSITOR,  or  a  Practical  Guide  to  the 
Reading  of  the  New  Testament;  intended  for  the  use  of  General  Readers. 
By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  HOLDEN,  M.A. 

"  Though  many  Expositions  of  the  Bible  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity  exist  in  our 
language,  a  Conniientary  sxtjficienthi  short  to  be  read  by  those  who  have  not  leisure  to 
consult  learned  works,  yet  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  appears  to  be  still  wanting.  To  supply  this  deficiency  is  the 
design  of  the  present  work,  in  which  it  has  been  the  aim  and  study  of  the  Author  to 
embrace,  in  a  condensed  form,  such  information  as  will  enable  the  general  reader  to 
ascertain  the  real  meaning  of  the  Inspired  Writers." — Preface. 

Printed  for  J.  G.  &  F.  Rivington,  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard,  and  Waterloo-Place, 

Pali-Mall. 
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BY 


J.  G.  &F.  RIVINGTON, 

ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  AND  WATERLOO  PLACE.  PALL  MALL. 


The  LIFE  of  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  D.D. 

Master  ofTrmitv  College,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 

of  Cambridge.     With  an  account  of  his  ^\ntnlgs,  and  Anecdotes  of 

many  distinguished  Characters  durhig  the   Period  m  which 

he  flourished. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  JAMES  HENRY  MONK,  D.D. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

Second  Edition,  2  Vols.  8vo.     Portrait. 
(In  a  few  days.) 


DISSERTATIONS  vindicating  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND 

with  regard  to  some  essential  Points  of  Polity  and  Doctrine. 

By  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  M.A.  F.R.S.E 

Of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford;  and  Minister  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Edinburgh 

8vo.     10s.  6f/. 


III. 
SEVEN  LETTERS  on  NATIONAL  RELIGION. 

Addressed  to  the  Rev.  HrNRv  Melvili.,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
Contents-    I.  On  the  Principle  of  National  Religion.-H.  Exemphfied  in 
the  Ge™  State  of  Britain.-fH-  The  Effect  of  the  Ap-tohcal  Acc...u.n^ 
the  Church  ofChrist.-IV.  The  Operation  ^^  ^h^Papa  y.-\     IJie  P^^^^^^^^ 
of  Protestantism  with  respect  to  the  Papacy.— \  I.   ihe  1  nncipk   oi  iioies 
tantiLrwUh  respect  to  Dissent._VII.  These  Subjects  m  connection  with  the 

present  Crisis.  ^^  cH  ARLES  SMITH,  B.D.  . 

Fellow  and  tutor^of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambndge. 
8vo.     7s.  Qd. 
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IV. 

Number  I. 

(  To  he  completed  in  Twelve  Monthh/  Parts)  price  2s,  each,  of 

The  HOLY  BIDLE, 

Arranged  in  HISTORICAL  and  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER, 

In  such  manner  that  the  whole  may  be  read  as  one  connf.cted  History, 

in  the  Words  of  the  Antliorized  TransLntion.     With  short  Notes;  and  a 

Table,  dividing  the  Sacred  Vohime  into  3G5  Portions,  for  dailj- 

reading  throughout  the  Year. 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  TOWNSEND,  M.A. 

Prebendaiy  of  Durham,  and  Vicar  of  Northallerton. 

New  Edition,  to  form  one  Large  Volume. 

The  larger   Edition  of  the  Arr.^ngeiient,   containing  a  copious   Bodt/  of 
Annotations,  inuif  he  had  in  four  volumes,  price  £i  in  boards,  or  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  separately/,  price  £2  each. 

V. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

PLAIN  PAROCHIAL  SERMONS,  preached  in  the  Parish  Churcli 

of  BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  SLADE,  M.A. 

Vicar  of    Bolton,    and    Prebendary   of  Chester. 

12mo.  6s. 

Also  lately  published,  the  Second  Edition  of  the  First  Volume.    6s. 

VI. 

The  HAPPINESS  of  the  BLESSED, 

Considered  as  to  the  Particulars  of  their  State;  their  Recognition  of  each  other 

in  that  State ;  and  its  Difference  of  Degrees.     To  which  are  added, 

Musings  on  the  C'lunch  and  her  Services. 

By  RICHARD  MANT,  D.D. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

12ino.     4.V.  6d. 

VII. 

A  MEMOIR  of  FELIX  NEFF,  Pastor  of  the  High  Alps; 

and  of  his  Labours  among  the  French  Protestants  of  Dauphine, 

a  Remnant  of  the  Primitive   Christians  of  Gaul. 

By  AV.  S.  GILLY,  M.A. 

Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  Vicar  of  Norhani. 

"  That  tliey  were  not  exterminated  is  owing,  under  Divine  Providence,  to  the  almost 

inaccessihle  nature  of  the  country.      Dormilleuse,  and   most  of  the  villages  of  Val 

Frossiniere,  are  exposed  to  frequent  avalanches:  but  to  these,  in  part,  may  be  ascribed 

their  religious  existence." — Journal  of  Neff. 

Second  Edition,  Small  8vo.     (Neai-ly  ready.) 
VIII. 

DEVOTIONAL   EXTRACTS, 

For  every  Day  in  flie  Year.     Compiled  from  various  Authors. 
In  2  Vols.  12mo. 
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IX, 

The  SECOND  PART  of  the  Rev.  C.  GIRDLESTONE'S 

COMMENTARY  on  the  NEW  TESTAMENT,  containing 

the  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John. 

8vo.  9s. 

Lately  published,  i/ie  Second  Edition  uf  the  First  Part,  cuidainiiif^ 

St,  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  price  9s. 

X. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF 

SEVEN  SERMONS  on  the  COURSE  of  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  GIRDLESTONE,  M.A. 

Vicar  of  Sedgley,  Staflbrdshke. 

12mo.     (  Ncarlj/  recuh/.) 
XI. 

The  GOSPEL,  an  ABIDING  SYSTEM. 

With    some   Remarks    on   the  "  New  Christianity"  of  the   St.  Simonians. 
Being  the  Christian  Advocate's  PnbHcation  for  the  Year  1832. 

By  HUGH  JAMES  ROSE,  B.D. 
Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

8vo. 

XII. 

SERMONS, 
By  the  Rev.  HENRY  STEBBING,  M.A. 

Alternate  Morning  Preacher  at  St.  James's  Chapel,  Ilanipstead  Road, 

12mo.    6s.  6d. 

XIII. 
The  INVALID'S  HELP  to  PRAYER  and  .MEDITATION; 

Containing  a  variety  of  Prayers  adapted  to  all  Conditions  of  Men ; 

With  Directions  for  proper  Reading,  and  other  Helps  to  Devotion,  formhig  a 

complete  Maiinal  for  a  Sick  Room. 

Also,  Prayers  in  behalf,  and  on  the  Loss  of  Friends. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  HANNAM,  M.A. 

Author  of  "  The  Hospital  Manual,"  and  Curate  of  the  New  Church, 
St.  Pancras,  Middlesex. 

12mo.  2s. 

XIV. 

An  INVESTIGATION  of  the  CURRENTS  of  the  A'JLANTIC 

OCEAN,  and  of  those  which  prevail  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and 

the  Atlantic. 

By  the  late  Major  JAMES  RENNELL,  F.R.S.  Lond.  and  Edinb. 
formerly  Surveyor-General  of  Bengal. 

With  an  Atlas  of  Charts,  £3.  3s. 
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XV. 

THE  SECOND  BDITION  OF 

TWENTY    PAROCHIAL    SERxMONS. 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  Pavocliial  Papers. 

By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  GIRDLESTONE,  M.A. 

Vicar  of  Sedgley,  Staffordshire. 

12mo.  5s. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

TWENTY  PAROCHIAL   SERMONS.— .smo.vi?  series. 

Adapted  to  tlie  Use  of  Families.    With  an  Appendix,  containing  Family  Prayers. 

The  Family  Prayers  are  sold  separately,  price  4d. 

XVI. 

SEVEN  SERMONS  preached  during  the  Prevalence  of  CHOLERA 

in  the  Parish  of  SEDGLEY:  together  with  a  Narrative  of  this  awful 

Visitation,  and  of  the  Rehgious  Lnpression  produced  in  the 

South  of  Stafford  Mining  District. 

By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  GIRDLESTONE,  M.A. 

Vicar  of  Sedgley,  Staffordshire. 

]2mo.    (Nearly  Ready.) 
XVII. 

GENEALOGICAL  CHART  of  the  KINGS  of  ENGLAND, 

from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  1832. 

In  Case,  lOs.,   or  mounted  on  Rollers,  15s. 
XVIII. 

SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  on  CHURCH  REFORM  and  on 

the  Principles  of  Church  Legislation. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  C,  MASSINGBERD,  M.A. 
Of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Ornisby,  Lincolnshire. 

Small  8 vo.     (Nearly  ready.) 
XIX. 

SERMONS. 

By  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.D. 

Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Third  Edition.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

XX. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

THE     BIBLICAL    CABINET; 

Containing  a  Collection  of  Philological  Tracts  on  the  New  Testament,  &c. 
by  PFANNKUCHE,  PLANCK,  THOLUCK,  and  BECKHAUS. 

Small  8vo.    5s. 


BY  J.  G.  &  F.  RIVINGTON.  O 

XXI. 

ADVICE  to  a  YOUNG  MAN  on  his  first  going  to  OXFORD. 
In  Ten  Letters,  from  an  Uncle  to  his  Nephew.    12mo.    3s. 

By  the  Rev.  EDWARD  BERENS,  M.A. 

Late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

XXII. 

The  GOSPEL  MIRACLES ; 

In  a  Series  of  Poetical  Sketches,  with  illustrative  Conversations. 

By  RICHARD  MANT,  D.D.  M.R.I.A. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 
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AuT  I  —Uemoiri  of  the  Life  and  Administration  of  William 
Cecil,  Lord  Bnrghlei/.  Vols.  II.  and  III.  By  Rev.  Edward 
Nares,  D.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  London.  4to.  1831. 
Month  after  month  have  these  tremendous  quartos  been  lying  on 
our  table— ^e;-/7-6;7e5  visa  forma  ;  and  we  must  honestly  confess 
that  the  very  sight  of  them  has  hitherto  fairly  beaten  us.  Our 
hearts  have  positively  sunk  within  us  at  the  thoughts  of  an  en- 
counter  with  the  Titanian  apparitions.  However,  as  we  have 
survived  a  grapple  with  their  elder  brother  *  we  are  bound  m 
honour  to  go  througii  with  the  adventure;  and  we  accordingly 
take  advantage  of  the  earliest  impulse  of  desperate  daring,  of 
which  we  have  felt  conscious  since  we  hrst  looked  upon  them; 
and  we  rush  headlong  into  the  undertaking  in  the  hardiest  spirit 
of  faith.     We  believe  the  affair  may  be  accomplished,  because  it 

seems  impossible!  .   ^.       ,         ,         i  r 

It  is  not  forgotten  by  us,  that  we  inflicted  on  the  public  a  some- 
what unmerciful  extent  of  disquisition,  in  our  remarks  on  the  tirst 
of  Dr.  Nares's  three  gigantic  tomes;  and  we  do  grievously  ap- 
prehend that  gods,  and  men,  and  columns  may  be  thrown  into 
resentful  commotion  by  a  repetition  of  the  expermient.  We 
therefore  commence  our  task  with  a  virtuous  resolution  to  resist 
as  much  as  possible,  the  excursive  propensity.  1  he  events  and 
the  periods,  indeed,  which  Dr.  Nares  has  undertaken  to  illustrae, 
are  full  of  temptation.  There  must  be  a  strange  apathy  in  the 
mind  which  does  not  feel  itself  seduced  to  take  its  pastime  in  that 
vast  ocean  of  historical  inquiry. 

"  Sed  fi.git  interea,  fugit  irreparabile  tenipus, 
Singula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amore. 

*  See  British  Critic,  vol.  vi.    Oct.  18'29.   Ait.  I. 
NO.  XXV.— JAN.   1833.  B 
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Mindful,  tlierefore,  that  the  itiipatiencc  of  our  readers  may  fre- 
quently recal  these  lines  to  their  recollection,  we  shall,  assuredly, 
do  our  best  to  confine  our  observations  within  "all  reasonable 
compass." 

We  sec  nothing  in  the  two  volumes  now  before  us  which  in- 
duces to  alter  the  estimate,  which  we  have  been  led  to  form  of 
the  powers  of  the  historian,  from  our  perusal  of  the  first.     As  a 
repertory  of  materials  his  work  is  unquestionably  valuable.  His  col- 
lections must  have  been  the  result  of  immense  labour:  and  nothing 
but  a  copious  and  accurate  index  is  wanting  to  render  his  book 
extremely  useful  for  the  purposes  of  reference.      It  must,  further, 
be  allowed  that  there  runs  through  the  whole  a  very  commendable 
spirit  of  impartiality.     The  writer  appears  to  be  constantly  on 
the  watch  against  the  undue  influences  of  that  admiration  and 
gratitude  which  the  services  of  the  illustrious  statesman  demand 
of  every  English  heart.     He  makes  no  effort  to  withdraw  the 
public  attention  from  those  parts  of  his  conduct  and  policy  which 
have  been  visited,  sometimes  with  sorrowful  reprehension,  some- 
times with  loud  and  indignant  reprobation.      He  produces,  in- 
deed,  the   usual   topics   of  palliation:  but  he   does   this  with  a 
temper  of  perfect  fairness.     He   only  calls   upon   the  reader  to 
throw  himself  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  snares 
and  pitfalls  which,  in  that  age,  beset  the  footsteps  of  integrity ; 
and  then  to  trace,  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and  moderation,  the  path 
which  was  actually  taken  by  the  greatest  minister  of  the  time. 
Wiien,  however,  we  have  said  this,  we  have  said  nearly  all  that 
can  be  justly  stated  in  favour  of  the  performance.     Of  the  loftier 
attributes  of  historical  composition  it  is  utterly  bereft.     It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  none  of  that  power  which  seizes  and  enchains  the 
attention,  and  hurries  it  on,  widi  the  impetuous  current  of  great 
events.  There  is  no  exhibition,  either  of  picturesque  and  romantic 
vividness,  or  of  deep,  original,  philosophic  sagacity.     After  em- 
barking upon  the  vasty  deep  of  this  narrative,  we  neither  feel  as 
if  we  were  bounding  over  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  or  sailing 
smoothly  over  the  surface  of  the  Pacific.     We  fancy  ourselves,  at 
times,  upon  the  expanse  of  a  sort  of  mare  mortiiuiJi:  and,  occa- 
sionally,— even  in  the  very  region  of  tempest  and  tornado, — we, 
some  how  or  other,  find  ourselves  unaccountably  becalmed.     In 
short,  if  we  may  judge  by  our  own  experience,  the  effect  of  the 
work  is,  heaviness  of  eyes,  and  weariness  of  flesh!     It  has  abund- 
ance of  alluring  and  palatable  ingredients;  but  there  is,  after  all, 
some  overpowering  infusion  in  the  conq)ound,  which  it  is  not  in 
mortal  brain  to  resist.    The  author  doth,  in  sober  truth,  too  much 
resemble   the  sacred   personage  of  old,  who   presided  over  the 
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temple  of  the  Hesperides,  and  who,  in  preparing  his  daily  meal 
for  the  guardian  monster,  is  described,  as 

"^  Spargens  humida  mella,  soporiferumqiie  papaver.'" 

Verily,  the   hydra  heads  of  our  dragon-like  fraternity  have,  at 
times,  bowed  down  under  the  influences  of  his  preparation. 

Among  the  elements  of  lassitude  which  are  scattered  through 
the  work,  we  have  to  reckon  the  unhappy  practice  of  incessant 
repetitions.  For  instance,  the  author  is  very  justly  anxious  to 
show  that  the  dangers  with  which  the  realm  was  perpetually 
threatened  during  Burghley's  administration  were  not  imaginary, 
but  substantial, — that  perils  averted  by  vigilance  and  foresight 
are  not  to  be  treated  by  historians  as  if  they  never  had  any  exist- 
ence but  in  the  brains  of  fantastic  or  knavish  politicians, — that 
good  faith  was  well-nigh  banished  from  courts  or  camps  in  that 
profligate  age, — and  that  to  expect  the  cultivation  of  it  from  any 
0)ie  government,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  would  be  to  exact  of 
innocence  that  it  should  surrender  itself,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
the  gripe  of  merciless  and  guilty  ambition.  All  these  are  mat- 
ters which,  doubtless,  fall  within  the  legitimate  province  of  philo- 
sophic history.  But  no  words  can  adequately  describe  the 
tiresome  iteration  by  which  this  writer  has  contrived  to  render  all 
such  topics  nearly  intolerable.  He  is  perpetually  stopping  us,  in 
our  progress  through  the  labyrinth  of  European  politics,  to  re- 
mind us  that  these  reflections  furnish  the  only  clue  which  can 
enable  us  to  emerge  from  its  intricacies.  We  literally  shivered 
every  time  that  we  arrived  at  any  passage  of  more  than  usual  per- 
plexity, lest  he  should  seize  us  by  the  button,  and  insist  upon  our 
listening,  for  the  hundredth  time,  to  his  eternal  lecture  on  that 
rascally  spirit  of  expediency  which  then  presided  over  the  councils 
of  sovereigns  and  statesmen:  and  verj'  rarely,  indeed,  did  our 
apprehensions  turn  out  to  be  visionary!  We  do  not  mean  to 
aftirm  that  his  speculations  were  unfounded.  On  the  contrary, 
we  do  most  potently  believe  that  the  crooked  science  of  politics 
was  never,  since  the  world  began,  more  odiously  serpentine  than 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth:  and  it  would  be  no  better  than 
mere  childishness  to  estimate  the  designs  and  proceedings  of 
public  men,  without  perpetual  reference  to  this  humiliating  fact. 
But  then,  the  reference  should  be  made,  not  in  the  way  of  formal 
and  incessant  inculcation.  When  the  degenerate  morality  of 
those  times  has  once  been  vigorously  represented  to  the  reader, 
he  should  be  left  to  make  the  application  of  it  for  himself;  or,  at 
all  events,  should  be  recalled  to  it  by  skilful  and  indirect  insinua- 
tion. He  is  sure  to  be  wearied  by  numberless  recitations  of  the 
-  same  lesson. 
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In  presenting  to  our  readers  an  account  of  that  portion  of  the 
biography  of  Cecil  which  occupied  the  first  volume  of  this  publi- 
cation, our  task  was  comparatively  light.     There  was  no  great 
difficulty   in   extricating   the  thread  of  his  earlier  life  from  the 
voluminous  texture  of  the  main  narrative.     Cecil  was,  indeed,  a 
public  man,  long  before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth;  and  a  very 
important   public  man.     But   after  she   ascended  the  throne  of 
these  realms,  his  history  becomes  identified  with  the  history  of 
England — we  might  rather  say,  with  the  histoiy  of  Europe.      He 
was  then  so  completely  a  public  man,  that  he  can  scarcely  be 
said   to  have  any  private  or  domestic  history:  none,  most  cer- 
tainly, the  details  of  which  might  not  easily  be  comprised  within 
the  space  of  a  half-crown  pamphlet.     Not  that  his  life,  as  an  in- 
dividual, is  destitute  of  interest  or  instruction.     It   is,    on   one 
account,  unspeakably  valuable.     It  exhibits  to  us  a  lesson  which 
we   heartily  wish   the  present   generation  would   condescend   to 
read.    It  shows  us  that  a  magnanimous  disregard  of  sacred  things 
is  by  no  means  an  indispensable  qualification  in  a  great  statesman; 
that  a  man  may  devote  the  energies  of  his  understanding  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  without  forgetting  his  God  and  "his   Re- 
deemer; and  that  a  sagacious  politician  may  watch  the  craft,  and 
the  legerdemain,  and  the  nimble  evolutions,  of  this  world's  wis- 
dom, w'ithout  losing  sight   of  the    Supreme  and   Unchangeable 
.,  Intelligence  which  overrules  all  these  bewildering  movements,  and 
'  compels  them   to  conspire  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  will. 
We   speak  this   advisedly,   though,   perchance,   the   remark  may 
cause  the  enemies  of  his  name  to  curl  their  lip  for  very  scorn. 
For,  even  though  it  should  be  conceded,  that  the  terrible  exi- 
gencies of  the  time  may  occasionally  have  forced  him  aside  from 
the  steep  and  narrow  path  of  abstract  right,  yet  it  appears  to  us  im- 
possible to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Nares's  narrative  without  a 
firm  persuasion  that  Cecil,  from  first  to  last,  laboured  to  have  a 
comcieiice  void  of  o fence  towards  God  and  toicards  man.     But 
there  is  something  further  to  be  learned  from  the  biography  of 
Cecil,  which   may  probably  recommend   itself  more  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  would  be  thought  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion: his  history  shows  that  a  prudent  and  vigilant  regard  to  his 
own    individual   concerns   is    by  no  means    inconsistent  with    a 
patriotic  consecration  of  a  man's  faculties  to  the  public  interests. 
The  worshippers  of  Mammon  will  doubtless  exult  to  hear  that* 
HI  the  midst  of  all  his  overwhelming  political  cares,  his  household 
was  magnificent  and  admirably  regulated,  his  affairs  prosperous 
and  fiourishing,  and  his  family  established  in  an  honourable  rank 
among  the  peerage  of  England.     They  are  welcome  to  whatever 
comfort  may  be  derived  from  these  encouraging  considerations. 
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Prudence   as  Nve  have  already  observed  in  our  notice  of  his  earlier 
life,  undoubtedly  bore  a  most  distinguished  place  on  his  catalogue 
of  cardinal  virtues;  and,  in  him,  it  was  seconded  by  habits  ot  re- 
gularity and  application,  to  which  few  parallels  can  be  found. 
But  here  the  satisfaction  of  the  children  ot  this  world,  in  con- 
templating his  example,  assuredly  must  stop.     Lxcept  in  a  single 
instance,  it  is,  we  believe,  beyond   the  power  of  mahce  to  show 
that  his  prudence  involved  the  slightest  sacrihce  ot  charity  or  m- 
te-rity.     It  carmot  be  denied  that  the  spoils  ot  the  Church  con- 
trfbuted  something  to  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes.      In  this 
respect  he  was  carried  away  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil,     liut 
even  here  his  delinquency  was  moderate,  when  compared  with 
that"enormity  of  pillage  which  has  covered  other  names  with  in- 
famy, and  has  made  our  Reformation  almost  a  hissaig  and  a  curse 
in  the  mouths  of  its  detractors:  and  it  should,  moreover,  be  re- 
membered  that  his  maturer  convictions  withheld  his  hand     rom 
sacrile^re;  for  he  left  a  solemn  warning  to  his  son  to  abstam  trom 
touching,  even  in  the  way  of  purchase,  the  possessions  which  had 
once  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.      We  wish  we  could 
add  that  his  conscience  had  prompted  him  to  give  that  most  etiec- 
tive  proof  of  repentance  -  restiiution !     Beyond  this    however  it 
would  be  impossible  to  show  that  his  ^va/ls  were  raised  by  iniquity, 
or  his  chambers  by  lorong;  or  that  he  added  house  to  house  or 
field  to  field,  in  compliance  with  any  motive  at  variance  with    he 
principles  which  he  uniformly  professed,    tie  distinctly  avers  that 
he  never  received  or  asked  any  grants  trom  his  Royal   Mistress: 
and  it  is,  further,  quite  notorious  that,  m  his  hands   and  that  ot 
his  exemplary   lady,  the   unrighteous  mammon  ^^■■.^s  hberaly  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  recommended  by  our  Lord  himself.     In 
The  princely  scale  of  his  expenditure,  the  poor  were  always  most 
munificently  remembered:  and  so  utterly  was  he  a  stranger    o 
the  spirit  of  grinding  and  merciless  rapacity,  that  he  never  would 
raise  the  rent  of  one  among  his  numerous    arms;  but  continued 
to  be  satisfied  with  '20/.  a-year  for  land  which,  without  oppression, 
would  have  yielded   100/.  to  any  other  landlord.     So  long  as  the 
constitution  of  human  society  renders  great  accumulation  ot  pro- 
perty all  but  inevitable,  we  scarcely  can  imagme  a  greater  public 
blessing   than  such  a  steward  of   the    bounties   ot    Provldencc^ 
With  reaard  to  the  splendour  of  his  living,  it  may  be  considered 
as  incidental  to  the  very  distinguished   position  to  whicli  he  had 
been  elevated.     A  style  of  noble  hospitality  was  expected  from 
those  who  were    blessed   with   opulence,  and    distinguished    by 
official  rank.     The  sovereign  was,  then,  m  the  habit  ot  conterring 
on  such  persons  the  costly  honour  of  protracted  visits :  and  no 
one  received   these   marks  of  the   royal  tavour  more  frequently 
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than  Cecil.  It  was  actually  for  tlic  Queen's  accoininotlation  that 
lie  was  compelled  to  enlarge  liis  country  seat  of  Tlieobakls  to 
something  like  the  dimensions  of  a  royal  residence;  though  he 
had  originally  designed  it  as  a  comparatively  humble  retreat  from 
the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  public  business.  All  this  while, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  simplicity  of  his  own  personal  habits. 
The  pomp  and  circumstance,  with  which  he  was  unavoidably 
surrounded,  were  to  him,  probably,  no  more  an  object  of  atten- 
tion than  the  finery  of  a  court  dress.  His  thoughts  were  occu- 
pied with  higher  and  graver  matters  than  the  gilded  spangles 
which  adhere  to  tlic  siufacc  of  rank  and  power.  These  were 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  more  substantial  things:  and  he 
submitted  to  wear  them  with  composure  and  dignity. 

So  much  for  the  life  of  Cecil,  as  an  individual  gentleman. 
But  where  is  the  power  of  condensation  which  can  bring  into  the 
compass  of  an  Essay  the  vast  and  vauous  mateiials  of  his  public 
history?  It  may  truly  be  said  of  this  man,  that  he  presided  over 
the  fortunes  of  England  in  the  very  agony  and  crisis  of  her  des- 
tiny. Elizabeth,  it  is  true,  was  herself  a  prodigy  of  masculine 
vigour  and  intelligence.  But,  still,  it  is  appallmg  to  think  of 
what  might  have  been  die  fate  of  our  country  if  this  marvellous 
woman  had  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  collect  around  her  such 
a  mighty  force  of  wisdom,  ability,  and  application,  as  we  gene- 
rally find  assembled  in  her  council  chamber;  and  it  is,  moreover, 
a  very  doubtful  matter  whether  the  frequently  conflicting  element's 
of  her  cabinet  could  have  been  brought  into  any  harmonious  and 
steady  course  of  action,  w  ithout  the  incessant  influence  of  an  in- 
tellect and  a  temperament  like  that  of  her  great  minister.  There 
was  a  serenity  about  him,  which  the  stormy  agitations  of  that  period 
could  never  darken  or  disturb.  His  mind  seems,  at  all  times,  to 
have  been  above  the  region  of  tempests.  It  looked  down,  with 
calm  and  patient  sagacity,  upon  the  boiling  confusion  beneath. 
It  even  seems  to  have  been  gifted,  in  a  certain  measure,  with  the 
faculty  of  riding  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directing  its  fury.  And 
this  astonishing  power  we  are  old  fashioned  enough  to  connect, 
at  least  in  i)art,  with  that  nearly  obsolete  peculiarity  in  his  cha- 
racter to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  His  thoughts  were 
constantly  elevated  to  that  Bower  which  doth,  indeed,  contiol  the 
raging  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  the  madness  of  the  people. 
In  Uic  very  midst  of  the  wildest  commotion — yea,  even  when 
Vengeance  had  concentrated  all  her  stores  of  ruin  in  the  shape  of 
the  Invincible  Armament, — this  Christian  pliilosoi)lier  had  but  one 
brief  and  simple  commentary  to  ofler  upon  the  dreadftd  signs 
W'idi  which  the  firmamenl  was  lowering.  Our  enemies,  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  shall  do  nothing  more  than  is  permitted  to 
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them  And,  with  i\m  faitJful  sai/hig,  he  commciicled  all  his  oun 
efforts  lor  avcrtinsv  the  desolation,  to  the  blessnig  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  o„/u  tcise  Potentate.  If  any  thnig  can  impart  to  mere 
mortal  capacities  an  dmost  snper-human  selt-possession,  it  is, 
.surely,  their  perpetnal  communion  with  the  Sovereign  Perfection. 
Here,  after  all,  is  the  grand  secret  ot  composure  anu  sedateness 
in  the  midst  of  bewildering  penis.  And  we  Resume  that  no 
statesman  has  appeared,  since  the  days  ot  Elizabeth  quite  g. eat 
enou-h  to  be  ashamed  of  imbibmg  this,  or  any  other  wi.dom, 
from'the  example  of  her  illustrious  counsellor. 

We  have  velitured  to  say  thus  much  of  Cecil's  public  policy 
havin^^  all  the  while  before  our  eyes  the  knowledge,  but  not  the 
fear,  of  that  hatred  and   disdain  which  the  very  mention  ot  his 
name  is  pretty  sure  to  excite  among  certain  c  asses  of  the  readers 
of  history.     His  memory  is  by  no  means  m  the  odour  ot  sanctity 
Nvith  thel^rotestant  adversaries  ot  the  Church  ot  lingland.     In 
the  nostrils  of  her   Popish  enemies  its  sav^uris  positively  ab- 
honed.     And  by  the  sentimental  admirers  ot  fallen  greatness  and 
persecuted  loveliness,  he  is  execrated  as  a  cou.rdly  traitor  to  a^^ 
[he  most  ennobling  principles  and  feelings  ot  humanity     The 
prepossessions  of  religion,  and   the  emotions  of  romance    1^     e 
thus  conspired  to  represent  him  as  foremost  among  the     coun- 
lellois  o^flaud,  the  p\ inces  of  falsehood,  the  artihcers  of  imsch.f 
the   cold-blooded  monsters  ot   hypocnsy  and  cratt.  ie.sons 

mdei  the  influence  of  these  persuasions,  will,.of  course    receive 
.ith  a  scowl  of  withering  contempt  all  intimations,  -Inch  te^^^^^^ 
exhibit  him  as  one  who  ever  took  any  solenin  ^^uii^e    ^v  t     li  s 
own  heart,  or  even  directed   a   single   thought  to   Him  who   is 
::;;.!:   ;^;.  on,-  /.art,  and  knorcetk  all  tMngs.   .    t -uk  be  a 
vain  and  endless  thing  to  attempt  a  controversy  with  ^t^^'i  ^^^^  " 
laries:  it  would  be  fhe  business  of  man's  lite ;  nay,  it  m#t  be 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  like  a  S^J  "  J^^^e  " 
We   therefore,  look  upon  these  toes  to  the  memo.7  of  Bu.ghley 
chiefly m  the    ight  of  monitors,  ^vho  do  us  the  good  office  otsug- 
Je stiio-  to  us  Three  very  convenient   divisions,   under  wuch  an 
Historian,  or  an  Essayist,  might  discuss  the  merits  and  dements 
of  so  extrio'rdinary  a  man.     And,  in  compliance  with  Uieir  ya^ua- 
ble  hints,  we  shall  offer  a  few   remarks  on  each  of  these  three 
deuartments  of  his  administration  of  public  affairs. 

\Ve  do  verily  believe  that  it  is  beyond  the  powder  ot  the  most 
inventive  imagination,  to  tigure  to  itself  a  complication  of  difti- 

i\i>tTa,  y.k'ih  vyiU,  «^^«  ""^v  wlji^ 
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culties  more  appalling  than  that  which   marked   the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  England.     In  order  to  make  this  ma- 
iniest,  we  would  only  suppose  an  intelligent  and  sagacious  man 
transported,  in    spirit,   into   the  very  midst  of  the   turmoil   and 
terror    of  those   troublous   Ume^,— falling,    as    it   were,    into  a 
trance,  hut  having  his  eijes  open.     And  what  would  be  the  visions 
wherewith  he  would  find  himself  environed?     In  the  first  place, 
he  would   behold   the  territic  form  seated  on  the  seven  hills,  re- 
cently drunken  with  the  blood  of  our  saints,  and  enraged  to  seven- 
lold  madness  at  linding  the  prey  a  second  time  rent  from  his  jaws. 
-And  then  he  would  hear  the  words  of  blasphemy  which  came  forth 
from  the  lips  of  that  unhallowed  power,  proclaiming  of  itself,  to 
the  whole  earth,  in  the  perverted  and  desecrated  language  of  pro- 
phecy,—  Behold  I  have   this  daij  set   thee  over  the  nations    and 
over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy, 
and  to  overthrow,  and  to  build,   and  to  plant.     And  then,  his 
eye  would  be  attracted   by  a  luminary  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
splendour— even   the  youthful    majesty    of   Scotland — rising    up 
from  il)e  horizon,  and  hovering,  for  a  while,  in  disastrous  bright- 
ness, over  the  firmament  of  this  empire ;  and  at  last,  by  an  accursed 
mischance,  suddenly  descending,  like  the  wormwood  star  of  the 
Apocalypse,  into  the  very  heart  of  our  country,  and  threatening  to 
turn  its  waters  into  gall  and  blood.     From  this  spectacle  his  gaze 
would  naturally  wander  "  into  the  bowels  of  the  land,"  to  see* the 
resources  of  health   and  strength  with  which  it  was  prepared  to 
encounter  such   fearful   visitations   and    perils.      And  diere,   too, 
alas!   lie  would  find,  that  the  fountains  of  bitterness  were  unsealed, 
and  issuing  forth  in  all  directions  to  spread  feebleness  and  infec- 
tion throughout  the  realm  ;    the   national   Church  labouring  to 
direct  the  devotion  of  her  people  into  one  peaceful  channel,%nd 
the  restless  spirit  which  had   been  conjured  up  at  Geneva,  perpe- 
petually  at  work  to  make  the    current   impetuous  and  turbid,  till 
J  the  whole  country  was   threatened   with  the  ruinous   inundation. 
j  We   might  appeal   to   any  sober-minded  Christian    man— be  he 
Dissenter  or   Churchman — Romanist  or  Protestant — the  chival- 
rous admirer  of  Mary,  or  the  loyal  champion  of  the  Virgin  Queen 
— and  we  might  challenge  him  to  say  whether  the  above  is  an  ex- 
travagant picture  of  the  dangers  and  perplexities  of  that  time  .? 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  history  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  the 
history  of  one  incessant  conspiracy  against  her  throne  and  person, 
ot   which   the  Papal    power   was   the  \ii\y  life  and  soul,   and  of 
which  the  residence  of  her  royal  kinswoman  was  one  chief  "  local 
habitation."     The  Pope  denounced  the  Queen  of  En<>land  as  a 
rebel  and  an  apostate  ;  and  the  apparition  of  her  captive  lival  was 
incessantly  at  hand,  in  readiness,  as  it  seemed,  to   execute  the 
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sentence  of  forfeiture,  and  to  snatch  the  diadem  from  her  brows. 
And  while  the  forces  of  the  ancient  superstition  were  labouring 
for  her  destruction  from  without,  the  very  vitals  of  her  kingdom 
were  convulsed  by  the  activity  of  a  principle,  almost  as  formidable 
as  superstition  itself  to  the  stability  either  of  the  Church  or  the 
State.  Such  was  the  prospect,  at  that  period,  constantly  before 
the  eyes  of  every  sagacious  observer.  Such  were  the  difficulties 
which,  every  hour,  were  gathering  round  the  head  of  her  cele- 
brated minister.  From  these  perils  the  country  most  happily 
emerged.  The  season  of  her  most  mortal  danger  was,  in  fact, 
the  great  seed-time  of  her  prosperity — of  such  a  prosperity  as  the 
world  had  never  seen  before.  And,  who  can  endure  that  the 
wisdom  which  helmed  such  mighty  business,  for  forty  years  to- 
gether, should  be  degraded  by  a  comparison  with  the  most  un- 
principled and  vulgar  state-craft? 

Undoubtedly  it  would   be   a  spectacle  for  men  and  angels,  to  ' 
behold  a  Christian  people,  seeking,  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness,  and   trusting   that  all  other  things   should  be 
added  unto  them;   and,  in  the  strength  of  this  holy  reliance,  ab- 
juring all  indirect  courses,  and  defying  all  the  mischiefs  which  the 
subtlety  of  the  devil  or   man  could  work   against   them.      It  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined   that  such  a  country  and  such  a  govern- 
ment would   ever   be   abandoned   by  Providence.     The  God   of 
righteousness  would   be  on  their   side;    and    the  wise  men,  who 
should  direct  the  councils  of  their  adversaries,  would,  eventually, 
be  taken  in  the  pitfalls  dug  by  their  own  hands.    But,  alas  !  every 
one  must  see  that  such  a  case  is  visionary  and  Utopian.    Suppose 
that  the  sovereign,  or  the  ruling   minister  of  the  day,   were  pre- 
pared to  seek  counsel  o)ilij  of  the  Lord,  or  of  his   revealed  law, 
even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  calamity ;  it  might  avail  them  compa- 
ratively little,  unless  the  faith  and  the  virtue  of  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the   government  were  equally  heroic  ;    and    this,   again, 
would   scarcely  be  sufficient,  unless  the  same  spirit  of  religious 
integrity  should  pervade,  not  only  the  whole  body  of  their   subor- 
dinate agents,  but,  at  least,  a  decided  majority  of  the  people  them- 
selves. To  expect  this,  however,  would  be  to  anticipate  the  advent 
of  the  Millennium — nay,  it  would  be  even  still  more  extravagant 
than  this  ; — it  would  be  to  imagine  the  establishment  of  Millennial 
holiness  in  some  one  particular  people,  while  the  powers  of  Evil 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  licence  of  iniquity  over  the  odier 
nations  of  the  earth.     As  the  world  is  actually  constituted,  what, 
according  to  all  human  calculation,  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
infiexible  and  solitary  virtue  of  a  single  statesman,  or  a   single 
cabinet, — treading,   at  every  step,  on   the  concealed  fires  of  do- 
mestic  profligacy,— assailed    on   all  sides  by  foreign  perfidy  and 
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violence, — aiul  yet  steadfastly  purposed  to  abstain  from  deliling 
themselves  by  the  slightest  touch  of  those  very  arts  which  were 
prodigally  employed  by  others  for  their  destruction  ?  In  the  ex- 
isting state  of  society,  the  principle  of  self-defence,  and  self-pre- 
servation, may  surely  be  allowed  to  afford  some  palliation  for  a 
less  exalted  policy.  It  may  be  permitted  to  plead  with  us,  almost 
in  the  language  of  Cecil  himself,  "  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  law 
of  God  and  nature,  that  every  piince  and  public  state  should 
defend  itself,  not  only  from  the  perils  presaitly  seen,  but  from 
dangers  to  be  probablij  seen  to  come  shortlf/  after:  aud  that 
nature  and  reason  teachelh  every  person,  politic  or  other,  to  use 
the  same  manner  of  defence  that  the  adversary  useth  in  offence."* 
Some  limits  unquestionably  there  are,  which  this  defensive  policy 
must,  on  no  account  whatever,  be  permitted  to  overpass.  The 
direst  exigencies,  or  the  most  imminent  perils,  will  never  justify 
the  imitation  of  our  enemies,  when  their  practices  are  such  as  to 
outrage  the  most  solemn  sanctions  both  human  and  divine,  and 
tend  to  bring  back  the  dominion  of  barbarism  over  the  face  of 
civilized  society.  It  were  better,  for  instance,  to  look  destruction 
in  the  face,  than  to  retaliate  upon  our  persecutors  with  dagger 
or  with  poison.  The  voice  of  necessity,  or  of  fear,  will  never 
be  powerful  enough  to  silence  the  "  trumpet-tongue"  which  must 
always  plead  against  the  "  deep  damnation"  of  following  an  ex- 
ample so  detestably  pernicious.  Neither  is  it  possible  for  any 
casuistry  to  vindicate  the  unprincipled  artifices  occasionally  re- 
sorted to  by  such  men  as  Leicester  and  Walsingham,  in  order  to 
countermine  the  practices  of  the  j)apal  conspiracy.  There  is 
something  intolerably  odious  in  the  thought  of  "  groping  men's 
minds,"  (to  use  the  words  of  Camden)  by  dropping  counterfeit 
letters  in  the  houses  of  papists,  inidcr  the  name  of  the  Scottish 
Queen  and  her  fugitive  adherents  ;  or  by  infesting  social  confidence 
with  a  hidden  agency,  employed  for  the  purpose  of  "  gathering 
rumours,"  and  seizing  on  words  and  syllables,  and  dispersing  ficti- 
tious intelligence  or  insidious  reports.  The  Jesuit  should  have 
been  left  to  say  to  his  disciple,  /uc  tibi  ertiut  arles.  Christian 
integrity  should  be  prepared  to  brave  the  worst,  rather  than  join 
in  converting  society  into  a  vast  collection  of  ambuscades.  It  is 
a  wretched  and  disgraceful  policy  which  exhibits  not/iing  but  the 
serpejil's  wisdom.  But,  after  making  this  concession,  the  ques- 
tion must  still  recur, — what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
pure  and  unsullied  innocence  of  the  dove,  when  assailed  on  every 
side  by  atrocious  artifice  and  dissimulation  ?  Is  it  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  one  party  should  go  straightforward  on  the  most 
exposed  and  narrow  path,  while  the  politics  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
*  Mcuiorinls  drawn  up  b^  Cecil. — Nares,  vol.  ii,  p.  105. 
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world  are  issuing,  at  every  instant,  IVoni  their  liiding  places,  and 
describing  every  imaginable  curve   around  his   path;  sonjelinies 
encountering  his  front,  sometimes  harassing  his  ilank,  and  some- 
times starting  up  in  his  rear?     When  duplicity  and  deceit  form 
the  daily  and  hourly  habit  of  our  foe,  must  we  persist  in  "  wear- 
ing our  heart  upon  our  sleeve,  for  daws  to  peck  at?"     When  we 
know  that  the  agents  of  every  other  government  are   about  our 
path,  and  about  our  bed, — that  our  very  walls  have  eyes  and  ears, 
— are  we  to  recoil,  in  high  disdain,  from  the  very  thought  of  in- 
vading the  treacherous  privacy  of  them  that  seek  our  ruin  ?  By  the 
time  that  Elizabeth  ascended  our   throne,  political  sincerity  had 
been  well  nigh  hooted  from  the  earth.     The  politicians  of  that  age 
never  mentioned  the  word,   but  they  "  used   it  for  their  mirth, 
yea,  for  their  laughter."     The  spirit  of  Lewis  XI.  continued, 
ever  since  his   departure,   to   preside  at  every  council   board   in 
Christendom.     His  successor,  Lewis  the  XII.,  was  more  honest, 
or,  at  least,  more  incautious.      And   what  did  he   gain    by  his 
straight-forward  unsuspicious  dealing?     "  The  King  of  France," 
said  the  most  Catholic  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  "  is  fool  enough  to 
affirm  that  I  have  deceived  him  once.     The  drunken  dog  lies.      1 
have  deceived  him  twenty  times."     Again — it  was  a  maxim  with 
the  mother  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with 
heretics  or  rebels,  and  that  the  promises  of  princes  are  not  always 
to  be  iiolden.     As  for  the  Roman  Pontiff,  he  appeared,  indeed, 
to  hold  the  keys  of  hell  as  well  as  those  of  heaven  ;  and  to  claim 
the  prerogative  of  letting  loose  the  cunning  of  daemons  upon  the 
world,  according  to  his  good  pleasure.      And    though,   as   Dr. 
Nares  observes,   he  could  not,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  insanity  of 
his  pretensions,   invade  the   attributes  of  the  Deity,  he,  at  least, 
could  venture  on  an  attempt  to  imitate  them  ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Salmoneus  was  a  pitiful  bungler  indeed,  compared  to 
him.    All  that  the  Pagan  monarch  could  accomplish  was  a  beggarly 
counterfeit  of  the  thunders  of  Jove.     The  Christian  Potentate 
not  only  emulated,  with  much  more  dreadful  effect,  the  artillery 
of  heaven,  but  he  contrived  to  invest  himself  with  something  like 
Omniscience  and  Onniipresence.      There  was  scarcely  a  corner 
of  Christendom  beyond  t\m  reach  of  his  observation.    The  genius 
of  Loyola  converted  the  whole  of  Europe  into  one  vast  ecnofDio- 
nj/sius ;  by  means  of  which  the  slightest  murmurs  were  conveyed 
from  every  Court  to  the  Chambers  of  the  Vatican,  and  to  every 
quarter  with  which    the  Vatican  had  any   intimate    connection. 
How,  then,  could  it  be  supposed  that  England  alone  should  rely 
on  the  unassisted  faculties  of  her  ministers,  for  the  power  to  pene- 
trate into  the  recesses,  where  the  preparations  for  her  ruin  were  in- 
cessantly carried  on?     While   the  Pope  and  the  Spaniard  were 
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omnipresent  throughout  Europe,  how  could  she  aflbrd  to  dispense 
with  a  whispering  gallerv  of  lier  own  ? 

It  is,  indisputably,  very  afflicting  to  be  driven  to  such  a  vindication 
of  practices,  fioni  which  the  most  generous  and  honest  hearts  will 
be  the  most  apt  to  revolt.  But,  at  all  events,  it  would  well  be- 
come those  who  hurl  about  so  prodigally  the  firebrands  of  their 
reprobation,  to  ask  themselves  one  question  ; — was  it  possible, 
humanly  speaking,  for  the  country,  in  those  perfidious  times,  to 
leave  the  powers  confederated  against  her,  in  unmolested  and  un- 
rivalled possession  of  their  black  art,  without  surrendering  herself 
to  certain  perdition  f  Could  she  suffer  the  snare  to  be  spread 
out  for  her  entanglement,  and  yet  magnanimously  confine  herself 
to  the  resources  of  open,  undisguised,  and  frank  hostility  ?  To 
us,  this  really  appears  to  be  almost  as  impossible  as  it  would  be 
for  any  one  warlike  people  to  adhere  to  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows, 
and  slings,  and  swords,  and  lances,  subsequently  to  the  invention 
of  gunpowder.  Humanity  and  Religion  might  sicken  at  the 
thought  of  a  new  and  exterminating  method  of  carnage  ;  but  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  the  improved  artifices  of  destruction 
would  be  obviously  overpowering.  The  truth,  as  we  grievously 
apprehend,  is,  that  even  in  the  best  of  times,  the  craft  or  mystery 
of  politics,  with  all  its  dignity  and  importance,  is  one  which  un- 
avoidably involves  more  sordid,  pettifogging,  and  unscrupulous 
woik,  than  any  other  human  occupation  that  can  well  be  named. 
But  in  the  ]6th  century  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  regu- 
lar institute  of  cruelty  and  deception.  And  if  the  counsels  of 
England  had  disdained  to  imbibe  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  thing  short  of  a  series  of 
miracles  could  have  preserved  her  from  ruin  and  subjugation. 
Had  all  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  indeed,  and  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  resembled  SixtusV.,  the  conflict  might  have  been  carried 
on  in  a  more  noble  and  generous  spirit.  It  might,  then,  have 
been,  throughout,  more  like  an  open  and  magnificent  struggle 
for  the  dominion  of  the  world.  The  impetuous  szcine-herd,  it  is 
true,  emerged  into  the  Papacy  by  a  trick.  Previously  to  his  elec- 
tion, he  attected  the  appearance  of  feebleness  and  decrepitude. 
But  the  sonorous  intonation  with  which  he  thundeied  out  the 
thanksfjiviuii  hvmn,  soon  convinced  the  conclave  that  thev  had 
placed  the  tiara  upon  a  brow  which  was  quite  as  well  fitted  for 
the  helmet.  When  once,  however,  he  had  reached  the  summit  of 
grandeur,  he  threw  aside  all  cowardly  and  reptile  craft.  The 
Jesuits,  together  with  their  whole  apparatus  of  fraud,  were  the 
objects  of  his  contempt.  He  admired  the  masculine  vigour  of 
Elizabeth's  spirit,  and  said  that  she  ought  to  have  been  his  wife, 
in  order  that  another  Alexander  might  have  been  their  progeny. 
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As  it  was,  he  regarded  her  as  an  antagonist  worthy  of  his  magna- 
nimous ambition ;  and  was  prepared  to  assail  her,  not  with  dark 
and   traitorous  stratagem,  but  with   an  undisguised   and  intrepid 
appHcation  of  the  arm  of  flesh  ;  and  the  gigantic  power  of  Spain 
was  the  instrument  with  which  he  proposed  to  second  the  fuhni- 
nations  of  the  Vatican.    An  enemy  like  this  might  be  encountered 
with  high-minded  and  heroic  daring.     There  would,  then,  have 
been  but  little  fear  of  assassination  or  treachery  to  infect  and  to 
degrade  the  counsels  of  Elizabeth.     But  Sixtus  V.  was  a  very 
different  man  from  the  dastardly  and  murderous  adversaries  with 
whom  she  had  hitherto  to  contend.     His  temper,  doubtless,  had 
but   small  resemblance  to   that   which  becomes  a  Vicegerent  of 
Christ ;  but  it  seems,  at  least,  to  have  disdained  the  Satanic  com- 
bination of  ferocity  and  cunning,  which  drove  her  to  measures  so 
often  and  so  loudly  condemned.    With  regard  to  the  most  violent 
of  those  measures,  the  necessity  which  extorted  them  appears  to 
us  to  be  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  Nares.    "  The  base  intrigues  and 
sanguinary  purposes  of  other  Courts,"  he  observes,  "  have  often 
brought  to  our  recollection  a  story,  almost  below  the  dignity  of 
history,  but  yet  too  significant  to  be  altogether  omitted: — A  sen- 
tinel on  duty,   being  attacked   by  a  ferocious  dog,  presented  his 
piece,  and  shot  him  dead.     The  owner  of  the  dog  remonstrated 
against  the  suddenness   and  cruelty  of  this  action,  demanding  of 
endangered   soldier  why  he  had   not  rather  defended  himself  by 
milder  measures,  and  struck  the  dog  only  with  the  but-end  of  his 
gun.     '  And  so  I  would  have  done,'  the  soldier  replied,  '  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  if  he  had  but  run  at  me  with  his  tail  foremost.'"* 
With  regard  to  the  history  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  Heaven  fore- 
fend  that  we  should  plunge   into  that  interminable  wilderness  of 
controversy.     Volumes  almost  without  number  have  been  written 
on  the  single  question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence  with  respect  to 
the  murder  of  that  head-strong  idiot,  her  husband.     Pinkerton, 
indeed,  offered   to   answer  every  thing  that  ever  was   alleged  in 
Mary's  favour,  in  a  five  shilling  pamphlet, — but  not  in  less  than 
Jive  years '.•\     From  such  a  view  of  the  matter  as  we  find  in  Dr. 
Nares's  work,  and  Mr.  Turner's  history  of  Elizabeth,  we  cannot 
avoid  this  conclusion  at  least — that  if  Marv  was  "uiltless,  there 
must  have  been  some  malignant  power  at  work  to  combine  cir- 
cumstances and   casualties  into  such  a  formidable  shape  of  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  as  never  before  was  marshalled  against  the  re- 
putation of  any  innocent  human  being.     Mr.  Turner's  judgment 
on  her  case  is  formed  independently  of  those  letters  and  docu- 
ments which   her  advocates    have   stiamatized    as   forgeries,   but 
which   nevertheless  he   believes  to   be    oenuine,  although  he  has 

*  Nares,  vol.  iii.  p.  378.  t  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  418,  note. 
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forborne  to  make  use  of  them  to  her  disadvantage.  And  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Turner,  be  it  remembered,  is  entitled  to  most  re- 
spectful consideration  :  first,  because  he  is  an  unwearied  investi- 
gator of  original  authorities  ;  and,  secondly,  because  no  one  of 
Mary's  champions  is  more  thoroughly  instinct  than  he  with  a  sen- 
timent of  devotion  to  the  honour  of  the  gentler  sex  !  If  his  in- 
quiries had  conducted  him  to  materials  which  could  be  framed 
into  any  thing  like  a  plausible  vindication  of  her  conduct,  iiis 
chivalrous  and  gallant  nature  would  have  prompted  him  to  seize 
n})on  them,  like  one  who  had  found  great  spoil :  and  then  we 
should,  probably,  have  seen  him  combating  in  the  ranks  of  those 
literary  cavaliers  who,  for  the  last  llfty  years,  have  taken  the  good 
name  of  tiiis  unfortunate  lady  under  their  especial  patronage,  and 
have  been  doing  battle  for  her,  till  the  world  is  well  nigh  weary  of 
looking  upon  the  lists.  Guilty  or  innocent,  however,  the  Scottish 
Queen,  in  a  calamitous  and  evil  hour,  threw  herself  into  England  ; 
and  from  that  moment  the  politics  of  this  country  began  to 
wreathe  themselves  into  such  desperate  intricacy,  that  it  became 
necessary,  at  last,  to  cut  the  knot  by  one  ruthless  blow.  When 
that  blov\'  fell,  it  was  the  sigiitd  for  one  universal  war-whoop 
against  Elizabeth  and  her  cold-blooded  counsellors.  The  chorus 
of  indignation  echoed  throughout  the  realms  of  Papistry  ;  and  all 
the  enormities  which  could  be  perpetrated  by  the  joint  inliuence 
of  venomous  personal  jealousy,  heretical  madness,  and  perrtdious 
cruelty,  were  liberally  ascribed  to  the  sovereign  and  govennnent 
of  Eiigland. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  question  that  a  bitter  feeling  of 
womanish  livalry  formed  one  ingredient  in  that  curious  com- 
pound, the  disposition  of  Elizabeth  towards  her  fugitive  kins- 
woman. But  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  deny  that  the  imagi- 
nation can  scarcely  figure  to  itself  the  union  of  Christian  integrity 
and  political  wisdom  or  courage,  which  could  have  carried  either 
of  the  "  good  sisters,"  in  perfect  innocence,  through  the  conflicts 
a>id  perplexities  incident  to  their  relative  position.  Their  con- 
dition in  some  sort  resembled  that  of  two  individuals  meetino-  on 
a  narrow  path,  with  a  precipice  on  either  side,  so  that  the  parties 
should  both  be  compelled  to  remain  fixed  and  stationary,  or  else 
to  resort  to  a  trial  of  strength,  the  event  of  which  would  consign 
one  of  them  to  destruction.  As  to  Cecil,  he  was,  of  course,  po- 
litically identified  with  his  royal  mistress.  But  nothing  can  well 
be  more  senseless  or  unjust  than  the  conceit,  that  the  minister 
adopted  the  mere  individual  feelings  of  his  sovereign,  or  suffered 
his  sense  of  public  duty  to  degenerate  into  personal  aversion 
for  her  rival.  lie  has  been  called  the  enemy  of  Mary ;  and  the 
enemy  of  ISIary  he  most  undoubtedly  was;  just  as  he  was  the 
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enemy  of  every  mortal  whose  designs,  or  whose  fortnnes  were,  in 
his  judgment,  imminently  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of 
his  country:  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprizing  that  this  sort  ot  hosti- 
lity should  become,  in  his  inind,  a  principle  of  action  more  in- 
tense, precisely  in  proportion  to  the  mischief  to  be  apprehended. 
Of  course,  a  detailed  examination  of  his  measures  relative  to  the 
ill-fated  Queen  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  a  paper  like 
this.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  adverting  to  one 
or  two  particulars  of  his  conduct,  which  it  would  be  most  difhcult 

to  defend.  ,  ,    ,  ^         • 

Of  these,  the  first  is  the  letter  which  he  condescended  to  write, 
in  1572,  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  for  many  a  wearisome 
and  painful  year,  was  burdened  with  the  custody  of  Mary.  In 
this  document  Cecil  urges  the  noble  Warder  to  entangle  his  pri- 
soner by  discourse  on  the  subject  of  the  intrigues  which  had  re- 
centlv  been  brought  to  light,  and  thus  to  seduce  her  into  dis- 
closures injurious  to  herself.  The  words  of  Burghley  are  as 
follows  :— 

"  Her  Majesty  willed  me  to  let  your  lordship  understand  that  she 
would  have  you  use  some  speech  to  the  queen  of  Scots  m  this  sort:  — 
that  it  is  noNV  fully  discovered  to  her  majesty  what  practices  that  queen 
has  had  in  hand,  both  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  others,  upon  the 
sondins  away  of  Ridolpho  into  Spain.     And  though  it  is  known  to  her 
majesty,  by  writings  extant,  how  she  was  in  deliberation  what  were  best 
for  her  to  do  for  her  escape  out  of  this  realm,  and  theretore  caused  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  to  be  conferred  withal,  and   that  she   made  clioice 
rather  to  go  into  Spain  than  into  Scotland  or  France;   yet  her  majesty 
thinketh  it  no  just  cause  to  be  offended  with;  those  devices  tending  to 
her  liberty.     Neither  is  she  offended  with  her  purpose  to  offer  her  son  in 
marriage  to  the  King  of    Spain's  daughter,  in  which  matter  the  late 
King  of  Spain  solicited  her;  neither  that  she  sought  to  make  the  King 
of  Spain  believe  that  she  would  give  ear  to  the  ofter  of  Don  John  of 
Austria.     But  the  very  matter  of  offence  is,  that  her  majesty  undey- 
standeth  certainly  her  labours  and  devices  to  stir  up  a  new  rebellion  in 
this  realm,  and  to  have  the  King  of  Spain  to  assist  it.     And,  finding  the 
said  queen  now  so  bent,  she  must  not  think  but  that  her  majesty  hath 
cau.e  to  alter  her  courteous  dealings  witli  her.     And  so,  in  this  sort, 
her  majesty  would  have  you  tempt  her  patience,  to  provoke  her  to  answer 
somewhat.     For  of  all  these  premises  her  majesty  is  certainly  assured, 
and  much  more." 

This  missive  provokes  the  following  wrathful  commentary 
from  Mr.  Lodge,  in  his  illustrations  of  British  History:— 
"  We  have  here  the  prime  minister  of  a  powerful  and  wise  monarch  di- 
recting by  her  order,  one  of  the  first  noblemen  of  the  realm  to  visit  the 
cell  of  a  prisoner,  and  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  spy  of  the  Inquisition, 
by  artfully  drawing  the  proofs  of  the  prisoner's   guilt  trom  her  own 
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mouth.  The  terms  in  which  this  treacherous  raaiulate  is  couched  ag- 
gravate the  idea  of  its  turpitude.  The  earl,  deep  in  the  secrets  of  her 
story,  aheady  master  of  all  the  known  evidence  against  her,  is  ordered, 
not  only  to  sift  her  by  artful  questions,  but  to  assail  her  passions,  and  to 
work  upon  the  weakness  of  a  feminine  temper,  which  had  been  rendered 
hlfiiiitehi  irritable  by  a  long  series  of  misfortunes,,  in  a  word  to  tewpt  her 
patience,  to  proxokc  her  to  utter  somexihat.  What  a  frightful  addition  is 
this  to  the  horrors  of  Mary's  prison."* 

This  virtuous  indignation  will,  probably,  find  an  echo  in  many 
a  kind  and  generous  heart.  We  hope,  however,  to  escape  the 
imputation  of  unamiable  apathy,  if  we  venture  to  confess  that  to 
us  it  appears  little  better  than  mere  puerility  to  speak  of  Mary  as 
an  ordinary  prisoner.  Her  case  bore  very  little  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  subject  committed  to  custody,  in  order  to  take  his  trial 
for  an  imputed  oftence  against  the  laws.  The  case  was  one  en- 
tirely sui  generis.  It  was  a  case  altogether  without  precedent. 
It  was  the  case  of  one  sovereign  princess  charged  with  hatching- 
rebellion  in  the  dominions  of  another  sovereign  princess.  It  was 
a  case  which  exhibited  two  individuals  in  a  position  so  peculiar, 
and  so  embarrassing,  that  no  existing  system  of  law  was  applicable 
to  the  purpose  of  their  extrication.  It  is  idle  to  compare  the  dire 
exioencies  of  such  an  affair  as  this  to  the  instance  of  an  individual 

.  ... 

criminal  or  traitor.  The  jurisprudence  of  this  land,  it  is  true, 
abjures  all  practices  which  tend  to  involve  a  prisoner  in  self-ac- 
cusation. But  this  was  no  contest  between  the  offended  laws 
and  a  private  delinquent.  It  was  a  sort  of  fearful  pancratium 
between  the  representatives  of  two  mighty  and  conflicting  inte- 
rests, brought  into  collision  bv  a  train  of  casualties  whicii  no  law 
had  ever  contemplated,  and  for  which,  therefore,  no  law  had  ever 
provided.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  struggle  so  dread- 
ful should  be  conducted  with  a  scrupulous  attention  to  all  the 
forms  and  principles  which  regulate  the  ordinary  administration 
of  domestic  justice.  Here  were  two  queens,  placed,  no  matter 
how,  in  a  condition  which,  in  the  persuasion  of  the  ablest  and 
wisest  men,  had  rendered  the  destruction  of  one  or  the  other  ab- 
solutely inevitable.  And  yet  we  are  to  believe  that,  in  this  hor- 
rible crisis,  it  was  an  instance  of  unheard  of  turpitude  to  omit  all 
the  delicacies  and  niceties  of  a  regular  legal  prosecution  !  We  must 
repeat,  that  when  we  hear  of  "  the  office  of  a  spy  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  of  the  insidious  visit  to  the  cell  of  the  prisoner,"  we 
fancy  ourselves  listening  rather  to  the  rhetorical  common  places 
of  a  school-boy,  than  to  the  reflections  of  a  grown-up  philoso- 
phical historian! 

But,  although  this  is  our  view  of  the  matter,  we  are  quite  ready 
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to  allow  that  both  Elizabeth  and  her  minister  would  much  more  * 
effectually  have  consulted  their  own  dignity  and  honour,  if  they 
had  abstained  from  these  unseendy  tamperings.  Let  it  be  al- 
lowed that  the  necessities  and  the  dangers  of  the  English  queen 
were  uro-ent  enough  to  absolve  her  from  the  obligation  of  extreme 
fastidiousness  in  the  use  of  expedients  for  her  deliverance;  it 
should  still  have  been  remembered  that  there  was,  undoubtedly, 
an  air  of  baseness  about  the  proceeding  in  question,  which  would 
place  her  in  a  very  unenviable  condition  as  soon  as  it  should 
transpire,  and  would  furnish  her  adversaries  with  a  formidable 
topic  of  reproach  and  obloquy.  It  should,  morever,  have  been 
recollected  that  the  expedient  was  altogether  needless;  for  the 
evidence  already  collected  against  Mary  was,  in  the  estimation  of 
parliament,  abundantly  sufficient  for  her  conviction;  and  that 
Elizabeth  had  almost  offended  them  by  resisting  their  impatience 
for  her  trial.  It  is,  lastly,  somewhat  surprizing  that  the  folly  of 
such  an  attempt  should  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  the 
queen,  and  the  wisest  of  her  counsellors.  It  is  sureli/  in  vain  that 
the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird;  especially  of  a  bird  so 
long  accustomed  to  the  contrivances  of  the  fowler!  As  might 
have  been  anticipated,  Mary  protested  that  she  would  not  give 
utterance  to  many  things  that  she  knew,  unless  admitted  to  a 
personal  conference  with  her  good  sister,  conformably  to  her 
reiterated  demand.  Such  a  conference  she  pretty  well  knew 
would  never  be  granted.  The  pretence,  however,  enabled  her  to 
evade  this  "  temptation  of  her  patience;"  and,  at  the  same  time, 
served  to  throw  upon  Elizabeth  all  the  blame  of  failing  to  obtain 
the  explanations  which  she  demanded.  It  appears,  therefore, 
clear  enough  that  the  appearances  of  generosity  were  sacrificed  to 
no  purpose:  and  that,  in  this  instance,  both  she  and  Cecil  were 
guilty,  not  only  of  a  fault,  but  of  a  most  egregious  blunder. 
They  disregarded  the  dictates  of  high-minded  wisdom ;  and  all 
they  have  got  by  it  is  an  additional  brand  of  infamy. 

The  next  transaction  which  we  have  to  consider  took  place  in 
the  same  year,  1572,  and  is,  unquestionably,  of  a  much  darker 
character.  In  that  year  Killigrew  was  dispatched  on  an  embassy 
to  Scotland,  with  two  sets  of  instructions;  the  one  open,  the  otiier 
secret.  By  the  first  he  was  commissioned  to  apprize  "  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  either  party  of  the  late  horrible  universal  murder 
jn  France,  (the  Bartholomew  massacre,)  and  thereupon  to  move 
them  to  have  good  regard  to  that  state,  that  the  like  be  not  there 
attempted."  By  the  other  he  was  enjoined  to  promote,  if  pos- 
sible, a  requisition  from  the  government  of  Scotland  to  procure 
Mary  to  be  delivered  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  there 
tried    and    executed.      This    "  horrid    proposal"    Dr.    Nares    is 
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obliged  to  confess  "  must  appear  to  equal  some  of  the  worst  pro- 
ceedings in  Frcnce."  And  every  one  who  reads  of  it  at  the  pre- 
sent time  will,  doubtless,  feel  impelled  to  apply  to  the  day  in 
which  such  a  project  was  hatched,  the  very  lines  which  have 
been  actually  applied  to  the  day  of  Bartholomew  itself: — 

"  Excidat  iste  dies  aevo,  nee  postera  credant 
Ssecula:  nos  certe  taceanius,  et  obruta  ninlta 
Nocte  premi  nostrse  patiamur  crimina  gentis." 

Nevertheless,  before  the  thunders  of  execration  are  fairly  let 
loose  upon  the  head  of  Cecil,  it  will  be  but  equitable  to  transport 
ourselves  back  into  the  sixteenth  century,  instead  of  weighing  the 
matter  in  our  studies,  as  if  all  had  then  been  as  quiet  about  him 
as  the  books  upon  our  own  shelves.     It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
then,  that,  at  the  period  in  question,  the  government  of  Elizabeth 
had  been  for  years  harassed  and  distracted  almost  beyond  endu- 
rance, with   the  inextricable  difficulties  brought  upon   them   by 
Mary's  residence  in  England.     Cecil  himself  protested   that  he 
was  at  /lis  wit's  end.     He  was  stunned  with  the  exclamations  of 
horror  and  alarm  which  echoed  frojn  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other  at  the  frightful  intelligence  from  France.     He  was  as- 
sailed widi  letters  from   the  x\rchbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  expressive  of  the  gloomiest   apprehensions. 
"If,"  said  the  primate,  "  that  only  deaperate  person  ivere  away,  as 
hy  justice  it  soon  might  be,  the  queen's  good  subjects  would  be  in 
better    hopes,  and    the  papists'  daily  expectations  vanquished." 
The  latter  (Dr.  Sandys),  after  declaring  that  many  were  impatient 
for  a  fast  and  public  prayer,  for  confounding  the  enemies  of  God's 
gospel,  concludes  with  nine  distinct  propositions,  "  for  the  safety 
of  the  realm,  if  God  M'ill;"  and  in  the  front  of  them  is  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation  : — "  lirst  to  cut  off  the   Scottish  queen's 
head,    fysa  est  nostri  fundi  calaniitus"*     While  Elizabeth  herself 
was  reprobated  by  the  Romanists  as  a  prodigy  of  wickedness,  her 
indulgence  to  those  very  Romanists  was  perpetually  exposing  her 
to  the  suspicion  of  being  little  better  than  a  Papist  in  her  heart. 
The  panic,  in  short,  was  universal   and  intense.     It  was  the  se- 
rious persuasion  of  all  the  Protestants  in  the  kingdom  that  the 
person  of  the  Scottish  queen  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
concentration  of  mischief,  which,  if  not  mercilessly  extinguished, 
would  explode  in  massacre  and  havoc,  similar  to  that  which  had 
recently  burst  forth  on  the  continent.     It  would  be  absurd  to 
ascribe  all  this  fierce  agitation  to  malignity  of  heart.     No  one  can 
believe  that  such  men  as  Parker  and  Sandys  were  capable  of  de- 
liberately recommending  murder   to  the  prime  minister  of  their 
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sovereign.  It  is  evident  that,  in  their  honest  judgment,  Mary 
deserved  the  fate  of  a  traitress,  and  that  the  emergency  admitted 
of  no  further  delay;  and  Cecil  was  far  too  deeply  acquainted 
with  the  designs  of  the  Catholic  powers  to  regard  these  appre- 
hensions as  visionary  and  extravagant.  He,  and  the  rest  of  Eliza- 
beth's council,  were  charged  with  the  defence  of  her  person,  her 
crown,  and  her  Protestant  Church,  against  these  ruthless  machi- 
nations;  and  it  cannot  be  thought  astonishing  that  they  should 
be  smitten  with  the  prevalent  impatience  for  the  removal  of  that 
"  accomplished  snare"  by  which  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  was 
constantly  endangered.  That  Mary  was,  at  this  time,  regarded 
by  Cecil  as  a  sort  of  "planetary  plague"  suspended  over  the  land, 
is  clear  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  written  at  the 
very  time  when  Killigrew  was  dispatched  to  Scotland,  in  which 
he  writes  thus: — 

"  These  French  tragedies,  and  ending  of  unlucky  marriage  with  blood, 
and  vile  murders,  cannot  be  expressed  with  tongue  to  declare  the  cruel- 
ties. These  fires  may  be  doiibted  that  their  flames  may  come  both  hither 
and  into  Scotland ;  for  such  cruelties  have  large  scope.  God  save  our 
gracious  queen,  who  now  assembletb  her  council  that  may  consult  what 
is  to  be  done  for  some  surety.  We  have  sent  Killigrew  into  Scotland. 
All  men  now  ay  out  of  your  prisoner." 

The  result  of  the  council's  deliberations  probably  was  a  reso- 
lution, that  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  own  country- 
men, and  that  England  should  be  delivered  from  the  perplexity 
and  torment  of  any  further  concern  with  her  fate;  and  that  this 
determination  was  sent  after  Killigrew  and  formed  the  subject  of 
his  secret  instructions :  for  the  date  of  those  instructions  is  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1572,  three  days  subsequent  to  that  of  Cecil's 
letter  to  Lord  Slirewsbury.  This  counsel,  however,  came  to 
nought.  His  lordship's  prisoner  remained  in  England,  doubtless 
to  his  infinite  annoyance;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Ellis  suggests,  the 
thought  of  beheading  her  arose  out  of  the  Bartholomew  panic,  it 
still  took  fourteen  years  to  ripen  it  into  execution.*'  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  English  government  were  not  so  very 
swift  to  shed  her  blood  themselves ;  though  it  is  quite  undeniable 
that  they  would  have  felt  prodigiously  relieved  if  the  Scots  would 
have  acted  upon  the  hints  of  the  ambassador,  and  have  taken  the 
work  of  retribution  into  their  own  hands.  We  are  sensible,  in- 
deed, that  no  disguise  can  be  cast  over  this  proceeding  which  can 
greatly  mitigate  its  extreme  ugliness  in  the  eyes  of  modern  spec- 
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tators:    and  we  should  be  deej))}'  grieved  if  any  individual  could 
be  found   in   the  present   generation  who  could   contemplate  it 
widiont  a  violent  insurrection  of  his  better  feelings.     All  that  can 
be  demanded  of  the  student  of  history  is  this,  that  he  should  re- 
collect what  a  pestilent  moral  atmosphere  was  breathed   in  that 
acre  by  princes  and  statesmen,  and  what  an  Iliad  of  terrors  and 
dtsasters  was   involved    in    the  tale  of  Jvlary's  residence  in   this 
country!     It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that,  healthy  as  Cecil's  mentar 
constitution  natuially  was,  he  was  unable  wholly  to  resist  the  ge- 
neral infection,  or  to' escape  the  bewildering  influence  of  the  uni- 
versal  alarm.     That  he  was  prompted,  however,  to  join  m  this 
odious  measure  by  a  spirit  of  infernal  malice,  is  totally  incre- 
dible.    "  God  amend  his  spirit  and  confound  his  malice,"  said  he 
of  the  author  of  a  virulent  libel  against  himself  and   the  lord 
keeper,  published  in  France  this  very  year,  "  and,  for  my  part,  if 
I   have   any  such   malignant   spirit,  God   presently  confound   my 
body  to  ashes,  and  my  soul  to  perpetual  torments  in  hell."     And 
again,  "  God  send  this  estate  no  worse  meaning  servants  than  we 
two  have  been,  who,  indeed,  spared  not  labour  nor  care  to  serve 
our  queen  and  country;  and  f  we  had  not,  we  may  truly  avow 
neither  our  queen  nor  country  icould  have  enjoyed  that  common  re- 
pose that  it  has  done."     It  i's  impossible  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
language  of  impudent  hypocrisy.     It  is  manifestly  no  other  than  the 
indfgnant  expression  of  calumniated  good  intentions;   and  it  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  it  came  from  one  whom  it  was  said,  that, 
in  thirtv  years  together,  he  was  "  seldom  known  to  be  discom- 
posed by  anger."    Even  Camden  avers  that  this  libel  was  "a  device 
of  their  enemies  to  bring  them  into  hatred  with  the  prince  and 
people,  who,  by  their  diligent  care,  had  prevented  or  broken  then- 
dangerous    designs    and    wicked   hopes."      It   is    indeed,   by   no 
mea*is  impossible  that  the  iniquity  of  the  times  nriay,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, have  brought  upon  them  some  occasional  obliquity 
of  moral  vision;  but  it  is  downright  raving   to  maintain  that  it 
ruined  their  perception  of  right  and  wrong.* 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  without  adverting 
to  one  instance  of  the  perverseness,  with  which  even  the  most  un- 
exceptionable passages  in  Cecil's  life  have  been  tortured  into  evi- 
dence of  his  atrocious  want  of  humanity  and  honour.  About  a 
month  before  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  Darnley,  Randolph  de- 
scribed, in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  the  miserable  forebodings  with  which 
the  match  was  contemplated  in  Scotland. 

"  People  have  small  joy,"  he  says,  "  in  this  their  new  master,  and 
find  nothing,  but  that  God  must  find  hi/ii  a  short  end,  or  f/icin  a  miser- 
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able  life.  The  dangers  of  those  he  now  hateth,  are  great  ;  but  they  find 
some  support,  that  what  he  intendeth  to  others  may  light  upon  himself.'' 
Again,  on  the  2d  of  .July  following,  156G,  just  after  the  marriage,  he 
writes, — "  with  my  Lord  Murray  1  have  lately  spoken.  lie  is  grieved  to 
see  the  extreme  follies  of  his  sovereign.  He  lamenteth  the  state  of  the 
country  that  tendeth  to  utter  ruin.  He  feareth  that  the  nobility  should 
be  forced  to  assemble  themselves  together,  to  do  her  honour  and  reve- 
rence, as  in  duty  bound,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  for  the  state, 
that  it  do  not  utterly  perish.  The  Duke,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  he 
(Murray)  concur  in  this  device 3  many  others  are  like  to  join  in  the  same 
device.  What  will  ensue,  let  wise  men  judge."  And  in  the  same  letter 
he  adds — "  Darnley's  behaviour  is  such  that  he  is  run  in  contempt  of 
al!  men;  even  of  those  that  were  his  chief  friends.  What  shall  become 
of  him,  I  know  not.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  he  can  have  no 
long  life  among  this  people." 

Now,  any  one  who  should  peruse  this  communication,  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  historical  debates  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  transactions  of  that  period,  would  surely  be  un- 
able to  discern  in  it  any  indications  of  a  guilty  confederacy  be- 
tween the  English  Government  and  any  party  in  Scotland.  The 
Catholic  Queen  of  that  country  had  cho.sen  for  her  husband  a 
hot-brained,  self-willed,  arrogant  stripling,  little  more  than  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  himself  likewise  a  Catholic.  The  foolish  boy 
had  already  given  '•  a  taste  of  his  quality;"  first,  by  nearly  mur- 
dering Lord  Ruthven  on  a  slight  affront ;  and,  further,  by  his 
close  intimacy  with  that  worthless  upstart  Rizzio,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  secret  agent  of  the  Pope.  All  this  while,  the 
country  was  in  a  fearful  state  of  distraction;  which,  combined 
with  the  ferocious  manners  of  the  age,  might  reasonably  warrant 
an  attentive  observer  on  the  spot,  in  anticipating  some  desperate 
extremity,  as  the  probable  event  of  such  a  condition  of  things.  It 
was  not  very  unnatural  that  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Scotland 
should  be  disgusted  by  the  elevation  of  a  beardless  and  ignorant 
lad,  and  by  the  insolence  of  an  officious  and  ignoble  foreigner  ; 
nor  very  improbable  that  their  resentments  might  find  vent  in  an 
eruption  which  it  was  fearful  to  contemplate.  And  yet  the  ene- 
mies of  Cecil,  and  the  advocates  of  Mary,  have  found,  in  this 
letter  of  Randolph's,  conclusive  evidence  that  the  whole  English 
Government  were  "  privy  to  the  black  designs  which  lay  brooding 
at  the  heart  of  the  bastard  brother  of  the  Queen — that  the  assas- 
sination of  Darnley  was  intended,  and  had  the  implied,  if  not  the 
direct  sanction,  of  Randolph  and  of  Cecil" — and,  in  short,  that 
they  were,  if  not  the  original  authors,*  at  least  the  secret  abettors 
of  all  the  worst  atrocities  that  actually  followed.      So  that  the 
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whole  matter  amounts  to  this :  the  resident  at  a  foreign  court  in- 
forms his  government  that  the  people  there  looked  forward  to  a 
life  of  misery  from  the  marriage  of  their  sovereign  to  a  youthful 
and  tyrannical  blockhead,  and  that  they  saw  no  prospect  of  deli- 
verance but  in  his  speedy  and  providential  removal:  and  from  this 
language  it  is  very  gravely  inferred  that  the  parties  in  correspon- 
dence were  fully  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  his  murder  I  This  is 
the  way  iu  which  history  is  often  converted  into  a  labyrinth  of 
angry  controversy — the  names  of  illustrious  men  consigned  to 
execration — and  the  world  infested  by  a  withering  scepticism  as 
to  the  possible  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  public  virtue. 

We  cannot  retire  from  this  portion  of  the  subject  without  a 
word  or  two  on  the  fate  of  the  ill-starred  Queen  of  Scotland.  It 
is,  as  Rapin  remarks,  a  very  fine  subject  for  rhetoric  and  romance. 
But  facts  and  documents  are  proverbially  stubborn  and  nntract- 
able.  And  a  most  laborious  examination  of  facts  and  documents 
has  extorted  the  followina;  sentence  from  Mr.  Turner — "  That 
Mary  was  fully  involved  in  the  conspiracy  for  invading  Elizabeth, 
and  that  she  patronized  the  plot  of  the  Queen's  assassination,  by 
Babington  and  his  friends,  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt."* 
We  have  said  that  this  judgment  is  extorted  from  Mr.  Turner,  for 
reasons  already  adverted  to.  We  are  persuaded  that  nothing  but 
the  pressure  of  irresistible  evidence  would  have  wrung  such  a  de- 
claration as  this  from  so  devoted  an  advocate  of  the  more  virtuous 
sex.  Of  course,  his  opinion  will  be  as  the  '•'  the  idle  wind"  to 
the  knight-errantry  which  has  long  been  careering  over  the  liter- 
ary world,  and  challenging  "  to  the  utterance"  all  who  presume  to 
•'  wag  their  tongues"  in  disparagement  of  her  name.  But  it  may, 
at  least,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  these  gallant  adventurers  that 
righteousness  has  not  finally  taken  leave  of  the  earth;  and  that, 
while  they  are  prancing  and  caracoling  over  the  ground,  there 
still  are  honest  and  "  worthy  pioneers"  employed  in  the  humbler 
toil  of  digging  up  the  truth,  iu  i/te  sweat  of  their  brow.  As  to  the 
question  whelher  one  sovereign  eVer  can,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  legitimate! ij  dealt  with  as  a  traitor  to  another  sove- 
reign,— if  nothing  but  a  strictly  technical  answer  will  be  accepted, 
that  answer  must,  undoubtedly,  be  in  the  negative.  The  ancient 
lionuui  law  made  no  provision  for  the  crime  of  parricide.  The 
letter  of  the  English  Constitution  makes  no  provision  for  the  ex- 
treme case  of  outrageous  and  intolerable  oppression,  jiersonally 
exercised,  or  attempted,  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  who  "  can 
do  no  wrong.''  Neither  has  the  law  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
land  that  we  know  of,  made  express  provision  for  an  emergency 
like  that   which  arose  out  of  Mary's  long  captivity  in  England. 
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When  cases  such  as  these  occur,  the  exigency  must  provide  for 
itselh  To  appeal  to  precedents  would  be  nugatory.  There  is 
nothing  to  appeal  to,  in  such  extremities,  but  that  unwritten  law 
whose  supremacy  can  never  be  obliterated  or  impaired:  and  that 
law  may,  surely,  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  dispensation  which 
shall  entitle  a  foreign  potentate  to  perpetrate  crimes  in  a  country 
to  which  he  is,  by  birth,  a  stranger,  and  which  owes  him  no  sub- 
mission or  allegiance.  There  is  no  sanction  under  heaven  which 
can  "license  a  King,  because  he  is  a  King,  to  overthrow  the 
Government  under  which  he  is  dwelling,  whether  voluntarily  or 
by  compulsion,  or  to  injure  the  persons  or  property  of  any  of 
its  people."*  On  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  Ministry,  the 
I^egislature,  and  the  Judges  of  England,  determined  that  Mary 
was  amenable  to  an  English  tribunal  for  a  conspiracy  to  subvert 
the  national  government  and  religion,  and  to  assassinate  the 
Queen.  To  condenui  their  decision,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
ceedings, as  atrocious  and  illegal,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
to  pioclaim,  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  was  invested  with  the 
right  to  commit  one  murder,  or  a  thousand  murders,  with  im- 
punity. If  we  are  to  talk  of  illegaJity — the  original  detention  of 
Mary  was  illegal.  To  deprive  her  of  the  means  and  opportuni- 
ties of  mischief  by  increasing  the  rigours  of  her  confinement, 
would,  of  course,  be  equally  illegal.  To  bring  her  to  the  block, 
might,  indeed,  be  more  merciless,  but  could  not  be  more  illegal 
than  the  whole  course  of  antecedent  measures  adopted  by  the 
government  from  the  first  moment  of  her  arrival  in  England. 
The  only  legal  method  of  proceeding  would  have  been  to  say  to 
her — "Your  Majesty  is  a  Sovereign  Princess;  we  assume  no 
right  to  control  your  movements;  you  are  entitled  to  the  hospit- 
able attentions  of  our  Royal  Mistress ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
main in  the  country  so  long  as  you  may  find  it  agreeable;  and  to 
depart  whenever  it  may  suit  your  interest  or  your  pleasure." 
And,  what  if  all  this  generous  confidence  should  be  abused?  What 
if  the  little  court  of  the  illustrious  and  Royal  Sister  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  focus  of  intrigue,  imminently  dangerous  to  the  person 
of  the  native  Sovereign  and  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
her  Empire?  Why  then,  truly,  it  might  be  reasonable  and  right  to 
suggest  to  her  foreign  ISIajesty,  that  she  must  quit  the  realm,  and 
chuse  some  other  spot  for  the  fabrication  and  the  conduct  of  her 
pernicious  designs.  All  this,  most  assuredly,  the  English  Govern- 
ment might  have  done;  and,  by  so  doing,  they  would  have  saved 
their  own  memories  from  a  vast  irruption  of  obloquy,  and,  perhaps, 
succeeding  generations  from  a  long  course  of  tiresome  contro- 
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versy.  Whether  this  sort  of  policy  would  have  saved  Elizabeth 
from  the  dasjaer,  or  her  dominions  from  Popery  and  servitude, 
is  another  question:  and  this  question  we  must  leave  to  those 
who  have  patience  and  stomach  to  continue  the  debate  upon  it, 
1'hus  much,  however,  we  again  take  leave  to  say,  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  that  question  were  immense  and  complicated:  and  that  a 
man  must  have  unbounded  reliance  on  his  own  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity, if  he  should  venture  to  consign  to  infamy  the  counsellors 
who  chose  the  safer,  though  less  regular  and  less  magnanimous 
course  of  action. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  treatment  of  Mary,  is  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  government  of  Elizabeth  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  general :  a  theme  so  endless,  that  two  pugnacious 
individuals  might  fight  upon  it,  "  until  their  eye-lids  could  no 
longer  wag."  The  one  would  contend  that  this  policy  grew  more 
ferocious,  only  as  the  Papists  giew  more  dangerous  and  bloody. 
The  other  party  will  maintain,  with  Di'.  Lingaid,  that  there  was 
no  real  danger  whatever;  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  danger  was 
grossly  and  shamefully  exaggerated,  by  the  fierce  rhetoric  of  the 
crown  lawyers.  For  our  own  parts,  we  should  be  very  willing  to 
leave  this  matter  to  the  decision  of  any  reader,  if  any  such  could 
be  found,  who,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  circumstances, 
should  be  in  a  state  of  the  profoundest  indifference  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  mere  theological  dispute  between  the  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants.  Such  a  person  might  laugh  at  the  eternal  con- 
troversies about  Purgatory  and  Transubstantiation.  But  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  shut  his  eyes  to  these  facts, — namely,  that 
there  was  still  enthroned  at  Rome  a  certain  portentous  power,  the 
supremacy  of  which  had  forages  been  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  revealed  religion;  that,  from  the  lips  of  this  phantom, 
words,  if  not  of  impiety,  at  leastof  insufferable  arrogance,  were  per- 
petually issuing  forth  ;  that  these  words  were  received  as  divine 
oracles,  and  were  devoutly  laid  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful; 
that  they  loudly  declared  the  Queen  of  England  to  be  a  bastard, 
an  usurper,  and  an  impious  adversary  to  God's  Vicegerent;  that 
they,  moreover,  pronounced  her  to  have  forfeited  her  crown,  and 
openly  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance;  and  that  these 
edicts  were,  once,  actually  fixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Bishop  of 
London's  palace.  It  may  be  very  easy  for  a  Papal  historian  to 
assure  us  that  these  fulminations  had  become  innocuous;  and  that 
the  time  was  past  when  the  Pope's  sentenceof  excommunication  was 
formidable  to  princes."*     If  there  were  any  mode  of  getting  at  the 
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real  sentiments  of  persons  devoted  to  the  Romish  interest,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  this  assertion  must  be  understood  with  such  limitations 
as  would  reduce  it  to  utter  insignificance.  The  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  may,  in  that  age,  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  force.  But 
they  resembled  spent  balls,  which,  though  deprived  of  their 
original  and  resistless  momentum,  still  retained  the  power  of  in- 
dicting a  desperate  amount  of  damage.  If  we  recollect  rightly,  it 
was  Henry  III.  of  France,  who  professed,  that  it  might  be  all 
very  well  for  people  to  affect  contempt  for  the  denunciations  that 
went  forth  from  Rome;  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  frankly  avowed 
himself  to  be  always  exceedingly  desirous  to  keep  out  of  their  way. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  Pope  could  no  longer  hurl  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  from  their  thrones,  or  lay  their  kingdoms  under  the 
curse  of  an  effectual  Interdict.  But  if  he  could  no  longer  do  all 
this,  he  could  do  that  which  was  pernicious  in  the  next  degree. 
He  could  convert  their  kingdoms  into  nests  of  conspiracy  and 
treason;  he  could  infest  their  very  courts  with  emissaries  and 
spies;  and  he  could  heap  combustibles  beneath  the  thrones  which 
his  lightnings  were  unable  to  consume.  All  this  he  could  do  by 
means  of  the  formidable  remnants  of  that  very  prerogative  which,  at 
one  time,  brought  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  bare  foot  and  naked 
to  his  stirrup.  The  voice  which  pronounced  any  king  or  queen 
to  be  a  rebel  against  him,  could  fill  the  realm  with  preachers  of 
sedition,  armed  with  the  privilege  of  assuming  every  variety  of 
masquerade  which  best  could  baffle  detection.  It  could  set  in 
motion  a  secret  and  omnipresent  agency,  to  haunt  every  corner  of 
society,  and  to  spread  distrust  and  terror  throughout  the  land.  It 
could  confer  the  dignity  of  martyrdom  on  perfidy  and  assassina- 
tion. It  could  confound  the  eternal  distinctions  of  riohteousness 
and  iniquity;  and  if  it  could  not  interrupt  the  open  exercise  of  re- 
ligious worship,  or  of  civil  rights,  it  could  lay  its  interdict  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  conscience,  and  suspend  the  supremacy  of  all  moral 
principle.  In  short,  if  the  Papal  power  could  no  longer  go 
abroad  like  a  noon-day  plague  or  daemon,  it  could  creep  about 
the  world  like  the  pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness.  And, 
if  this  were  so,  it  would,  we  apprehend,  be  difflcult  to  show 
that  any  Board  of  Health  could  be  armed  with  powers  much  too 
sweeping  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  its  ravages. 

That  the  vigilance  of  Cecil  and  his  colleagues,  against  this  in- 
extinguishable mischief,  was  by  no  means  misplaced,  is  evident 
from  the  whole  history  of  this  reign.  Among  the  practices 
against  Elizabeth,  a  resolution  was  taken  at  Rome  by  Pius  IV., 
on  a  representation  from  his  cardinals,  to  proclaim  a  pardon  to 
any  cook,  brewer,  vintner,  physician,  or  chirurgeon,  or  of  any 
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other  calling  whatsoever,  who  should  make  away  with  the  Queen; 
and  an  absolute  remission  of  sins  to  the  family  of  the  assassin.* 
In  15G4,t  a  paper  arrived  from  Venice,  conveying  the  Pope's  de- 
termination to  bestow  England  on  any  one  who  would  invade 
and  master  it.  In  1567,  Cecil  received  notice  of  a  secret  league 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor, — Spain  and  Portugal, — 
Bavaria  and  Savoy, — for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism  from 
the  Earth.l  The  contemporary  Papal  biographers  of  Pius  V. 
ascribe  to  him,  without  reserve  or  disguise,  a  settled  design  lor 
the  destruction  of  Elizabeth.^  The  alacrity  with  which  the 
Papal  scheme  of  hostility  was  acted  upon,  is  manifested  by  the 
fact,  that  Philip  II.  (that  "child  and  champion"  of  Popery) 
proclaimed  a  reward  of  '25,000  crowns  for  the  murder  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  50,000  crowns  for  that  of  Coligni.||  And 
in  1584,  it  was  ascertained  that  practices  were  actually  on  foot 
for  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth  by  Spanish  emissaries.*!!  Lastly, 
every  one  must  recollect  the  ulem  trecenti  sort  of  letter  addressed 
by  Campion  the  Jesuit  to  the  Privy  Council  in  1581,  in  which 
he  says,  "  as  touching  our  society,  be  it  known  to  you,  that  we 
have  made  a  league,  all  the  Jesuits  in  the  world,  whose  succession 
and  nudtitude  nuist  overreach  all  the  practices  of  England,  cheer- 
fully to  carry  the  cross  which  you  shall  lay  upon  us,  and  never  to 
despair  your  recovery  while  we  have  a  man  left  to  enjoy  your 
Tyburn,  or  to  be  racked  with  your  torments,  or  to  be  consumed 
with  your  poisons.  Expenses  are  reckoned  ;  the  enterprize  is 
begun;  it  is  of  God;  it  cannot  be  w-ithstood.  So  the  faith  was 
planted  ;  so  it  must  be  restored."  This  unquestionably  sounds 
noble  and  intrepid.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Mutius  SoEVola,  in  more  respects  than 
one.  Campion,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was  a  Jesuit;  the 
Jesuits  were  the  spiritual  Jauisaries  of  the  Pope;  the  Pope  was 
avowedly  bent  on  the  extirpation  of  heresy ;  and  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  time  })roclaims  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  extirpation 
of  heresy/  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  extermination  of 
heretics.  V\  hether  Campion,  or  others  of  his  tribe,  were  guilty 
of  any  overt  acts,  which  could  legally  warrant  their  conviction,  is 
a  question  which  we  leave  untouched.  We  appeal  to  the  case, 
simply  for  die  purpose  of  showing  the  lengUi  and  breadUi  and 
depth  of  the  design,  which  had  been  formed  for  wiuit  he  calls  the 
recovery  of  this  kingdom.  And  when  this  is  connected  with  the 
sense  in  which  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  was  notoriously  un- 
derstood by  his  Masters,  it  may  be  produced  as  irresistible  proof 
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of  the  reality  of  that  danger,  which  provoked  the  English  govern- 
ment to  measures  of  extreme  severity. 

For  these  measures  of  severity,  however,  Cecil  is  no  more  re- 
sponsible than  his  colleagues;  indeed  scarcely  so  much  so.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  detection  of  Norfolk's  conspiracy,  Leicester  and 
Walsingham  were  understood  to  be  the  chief  authors  of  all  sangui- 
nary counsels  against  the  Papists;  Walsingham,  probably,  because 
his  whole  life  and  fortunes  had  been  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of 
unearthing  the  projects  of  the  Papacy  against  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  the  life  of  his  Sovereign;  Leicester,  because  he  was 
a  fervent  admirer  of  the  broad  lands  of  the  Church,  and  found 
that  the  surest  way  of  reaching  the  spoil,  was  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Puritans,  who  clamoured  most  vehemently  for  the 
persecution  of  the  Catholics,  and  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon 
every  remaining  fragment  of  Ecclesiastical  opulence  and  power. 
Cecil  himself  is  known  to  have  been  the  friend  of  moderate  pro- 
ceedings, whenever  moderate  proceedings  were,  in  his  opinion, 
attended  with  any  prospect  of  safety.  He  once  actually  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  Queen,  representing  the  impolicy  of  driving 
the  Chatholics  to  desperation  by  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
oath  of  Supremacy.  But  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
death  of  Leicester  and  Walsingham  was  followed  by  no  relaxation 
of  the  penal  measures;  from  which  it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
cluded that  Cecil  was  at  last  persuaded  that  such  relaxation  was 
neither  expedient  nor  practicable. 

By  those,  who  condemn  the  savage  policy  of  the  Queen's 
government  towards  her  Catholic  subjects,  we  are  often  reminded 
of  the  exemplary  faithfulness  of  the  Catholic  laity,  in  the  moment 
of  their  country's  extremest  peril.  And,  beyond  dispute,  it  would  be 
most  ungracious  and  most  unjust  to  deny  that  their  conduct,  in  that 
perilous  emergency,  was  above  all  praise.  In  that  dreadful  crisis, 
it  must  be  allowed,  their  attachment  to  their  Sovereign,  and  their 
devotion  to  their  country,  absorbed  every  other  feeling.  Never- 
theless, in  the  very  same  breath  in  which  we  make  this  confession, 
we  cannot  forbear  to  ask  ourselves,  what  might  probably  have 
been  the  demeanour  of  these  patriotic  men,  if  Mary  of  Scotland 
had  been  living  at  that  moment,  and  if  the  Livincible  Armada 
had  been  sent  forth  by  Philip,  not  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the 
realm  of  England  for  himself,  but  of  seating  upon  its  throne  the 
good  sister  of  Elizabeth.  In  that  case  they  would  have  had  be- 
fore them  the  hope  of  being  ruled  by  a  Princess,  whose  blood 
was  British,  and  whose  faith  was  orthodox.  There  would,  then, 
have  been  no  fears  of  confiscation  or  servitude  to  darken  their 
prospect.  They  would  have  been  able  to  retain  their  fidelity  to 
the  Pope,  without  being  downright  traitors  to  their  country,  and 
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without  consioniiio-  themselves  and  their  families  to  indi2"euce  and 
contempt.     They  might,  therefore,  have  listened,  without  any  up- 
braidings  of  conscience,  or  any  remonstrances  of  self-interest,  to 
the  counsels  of  their  confessors   and   spiritual   advisers.     They 
might  have  placed    the   Crown  upon  the   head    of  a    Catholic, 
without  incurring  the  infamy  of  betraying  the  independence  of 
England,  and,  with  it,  their  own  fortunes,  to  a  remorseless  and 
sanguinary  foreigner.     As  it  was,  however,  they  had  nothing  to 
look  forward  to,  but  the  disaster  and  ignominy  of  a  Second  Con- 
fjucst.     They  beheld,  in  Philip  of  Spain,  only  another  yivatar  of 
the  same  Spirit,  which,  five  centuries  before,  had  alighted  on  the 
soil  of  Britain,  in  the  person  of  William  of  Normandy.     They 
perceived   that,  what   the   Anglo-Saxon  Earls  and   Thanes  had 
been  to  the  Victor  of  Hastings,  the  native  nobility  of  England  would 
have  been  to  the  relentless  and  haughty  Spaniard.     They  felt 
that  a  Catholic    Despot  would    have  been    upon  them,  whose 
little  finoer  must  be  weiohtier  than  the  loins  even  of  Elizabeth's 
Protestant  administration  —  that   their  goodly   acres  would  have 
become  the  inheritance  of  the  stranger, — and  that  they  and  their 
children  mioht  have  been  sent  forth  as  outcasts  and  wanderers  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  in  spite  of  their  devotion  to  the  Pastoral  and 
Paternal  Sanctity  of  the  Successor  of  St.  Peter!      Besides,  even 
if  these  men  had  never  heard  or  read   the  tale  of  England's  sub- 
jugation by  William  the  Norman,  they  miglit  have  found  a  toler- 
ably intelligible  intimation  of  the  fate  which  the  success  of  Philip 
would  have  brought  upon  them,  in  the  treatment  experienced  by 
their   Catholic   countrymen   who   had  joined   the  forces   of  the 
Prince  of  Parma;  and  whose  "impiety  to   their  country"  was 
rewarded  with   nothino-   but  the   scorn  and   detestation  of  their 
allies.     It  would  show  the  stupidest  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
to  suppose  that  considerations  so  natural  had  never  crossed  the 
reveries  of  those  gallant  men,  who  crowded  to  the  banners  of  the 
Protestant  Queen,  even  while  the  emissaries  of  Rome  were  offer- 
ing crowns  of  glory  to  her  murderers,  and  proclaiming  that  heaven 
and  earth  were  up  in  arms  against  the  progeny  of  incest,  and  the 
imp  of  heresy  and  schism.     The  purest  motives  which  ever  ani- 
mated any  human  heart,  were  never  yet  exempt  from  all  earthly 
admixture.     We  therefore  trust  that  an  allusion  to  such  topics 
will  not  be  thought  to  wear  an  invidious  aspect  towards  those 
brave  spirits,  who,  in  the  agony  of  their  country's  fate,  were  deaf 
to  the  whisperings  or  the  clamours  of  that  lying  daemon,  which 
then  was  busy  in  familiarising  the  heart  of  Europe  with  perfidy 
and  bloodshed.     But  what  application  have  such  considerations 
as  these  to  the  Clerical  agents  of  the  Papacy  ?     What  was  the 
ruin   and  the  slavery  of  England    to  the  Janisaries  of   Rome? 
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What  could  it  matter  to  Jesuits,  and  missionaries,  and  seminary 
Priests,  whetiier  a  native  or  a  foreigner  were  seated  on  the  throne? 
The  object  for  which  they  lived  was  the  recoverxj  of  the  realm 
from  the  hateful  domination  of  schismatics.  To  this  end  all 
their  faculties  and  all  their  resources  were  dedicated.  They 
knew  no  ditference  between  native  or  foreigner — Briton  or 
Spaniard.  The  only  distinction  known  to  them  was  the  distinc- 
tion of  orthodox  and  heretic.  A  faithful  emissary  of  the  Pontiff 
was  a  man  of  no  country.  Rome  was  the  centre  of  his  allegiance. 
He  was  bound  to  society  by  no  domestic  ties:  so  that  the  ministers 
of  Rome's  conmiunion  were  his  only  brotherhood.  The  multitude 
and  the  strength  of  that  fraternity  we  learn  from  the  frank  and  vo- 
luntary confession  of  Campion.  Their  activity  and  their  influ- 
ence are  known  from  the  whole  history  of  England  during  the 
life  of  Mary, —  more  especially  since  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1580,  up  to  the  period  of  Mary's  death.  These,  there- 
fore, were  the  persons  to  be  dreaded :  and  the  Catholic  laity 
might  have  remained  in  comparative  peace  and  freedom,  but  for 
the  incessant  agitation  of  these,  their  spiritual  counsellors  and 
rulers. 

Another  very  important  department  of  Cecil's  administration 
relates,  more  particularly,  to  the  Calvinistic  portion  of  Elizabeth's 
Protestant  subjects,  of  whom  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  the  holy 
and  honourable  pation!  They  gave  the  minister,  at  times,  almost 
as  much  trouble  as  the  Scottish  Queen,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Jesuits,  put  together.  It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  we 
advert  to  their  history.  We  have,  of  late,  repeatedly  endeavoured 
to  recall  tiie  public  mind  to  the  true  state  of  the  question  between 
these  turbulent  Sectarians  and  the  Church  of  England  :  and  we 
are  so  weary  of  the  subject,  that  nothing  would  drag  us  back  to 
it,  but  the  pertinacity  with  which  certain  calumniators  of  the 
Church  are  incessantlv  labouring  to  connect  her  name  with 
images  and  recollections  of  intolerance,  and  bigotry,  and  in- 
veterate malice  against  the  expanding  liberties  of  mankind.  To 
this  hour  the  public  ear  is  abused  with  statements,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  to  represent  our  Protestant  hierarchy  as  engaged, 
from  the  first,  in  an  execiable  league  for  perpetuating  the  moral  and 
political  servitude  of  their  country, — and  the  Puritans  as  a  sacred 
brotherhood  to  whom  alone  we  are  indebted  for  our  deliverance. 
Can  any  thing,  it  is  asked,  be  more  intolerable,  than  that  they  who 
had  endured  persecution  for  the  sacrament,  should  themselves  be- 
come persecutors  for  the  surplice?  and  could  it  be  expected  that 
the  great  revolittioiiari/  movement,  which  had  overthrown  the  do- 
minion of  the  Papacy,  should  stop  precisely  at  the  instant  when 
t4ie  Queen  and  her  Bishops  should  pronounce  the  words — "  thus 
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far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further?"  And  then  follows  an  abund- 
ance of  declamation,  from  which  an  ignorant  person  would 
naturally  collect,  that  the  Puritans  were  a  band  of  simple-hearted 
and  peaceable  men,  desirous  of  nothing,  but  the  unmolested 
liberty  of  worshipping  God  in  their  own  slovenly  and  disorderly 
way.  Now,  while  the  sentences  are  dropping  from  their  pen, 
the  retailers  of  all  this  perversion  must  surely  know  that  their 
representations  are,  not  merely  incorrect,  but  at  mortal  variance 
with  the  fact.  Of  all  the  religionists  that  emerged  from  the 
Reformation,  there  were  none  who  had  imbibed  so  little  of  the 
spiritoftoleration  as  these  injured  and  unoffending  Nonconfoimists! 
They  were  many  of  them  as  tyrannical  as  Papists,  and  as  factious 
as  Republicans.  The  truth,  as  they  boasted,  had  made  them 
free ;  and  they  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  diffuse  the  blessing 
with  all  the  headlong  vehemence  of  propagandism.  Their  sys- 
tem, like  that  of  revolutionary  France  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  prepared  to  take  the  form  of  an  armed  doctrine.*  The 
Constitutional  Historian  himself  distinctly  admits  that  Cartwright 
and  his  adherents  assumed  the  tone,  not  of  supplicants  for  free- 
dom of  conscience,  but  of  desperate  rebels  against  established 
authority.  As  for  toleration,  it  was  the  object  of  their  scorn  and 
abhorrence.  And  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  struggles  for 
power,  the  cojintry  would  soon  have  groaned  under  a  despotism 
as  searching  and  universal  as  that  of  the  Papacy  itself.  They 
were  for  setting  up  their  holy  Discipline,  not  as  something 
rendered  venerable  by  Ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  immemorial 
usage,  but  as  an  Institution  as  sacred,  as  if  it  had  been  written 
by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  on  tables  of  stone;  and  all  who 
should  presume  to  resistit  were  denounced  by  them  as  enemies  and 
traitors  to  God  himself.  They  railed  at  the  carnal  pride  which, 
as  they  complained,  was  still  allowed  to  disfigure  the  established 
religion ;  and,  with  still  more  insufferable  pride,  they  trampled 
upon  it.  And  these  were  tlie  pacific  and  mild  petitioners  who 
were  to  be  gratified  with  a  sweeping  sacrifice  of  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  divine  worship;  and,  in  whose  behalf,  we  are, 
at  this  day,  stunned  with  an  outcry  against  the  abomination  of 
persecuting  for  the  surplice! 

Instead  of  all  this  vague  and  empty  rhetoric,  we  should  be  glad 
of  an  answer  to  one  simple  question — what  course  would  these 
modern  Censors  have  prescribed  to  Elizabeth's  government,  had 
they  lived  in  those  days,  and  the  office  of  Ephori  had  been 
entrusted  to  themselves?  Would  it  have  been  their  pleasure  that 
tlte  children  of  disobedience  should  be  indulged  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  fanatical  caprices  ?     The  inevitable  consequence  of  this 
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wise  liberality  would  have  been,  first  to  exhibit  the  Church  of 
England,  habited  in  such  a  motley  collection  of  shreds  and  patches, 
as  to  invite  the  contempt  of  the  whole  world,  ,  and  thus  to  pre- 
pare it  for  destruction; — and,  eventually,   to  set   up  the  Holy 
Discipline  of  Geneva  in  its  place.     It  cannot  be  too  frequently    ' 
repeated,  that  Non-conformity,  at  that   period,  always  meaned 
nothing    less    than    rebellion    against    Episcopal    power  —  and 
nearly    against    all    established    rule    whatever.       What   Mould 
Sampson,  or  Cartwright  have  said,  if  they  had  been  told  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  practices?     ISIost  unquestion- 
ably, they  would  have  replied  that  this  was  doing  the  work  of  the 
Lord  deceitfully,  and  by  halves.     Dispensations,  and  Licences, 
and   black   hidiilgeiices,  would   never  have  satisfied   them.     All 
these  were   no   better  than  artifices,  to  protect    and   fortify  the 
miserable  remnants  of  the  Babylonian  Superstition."*    The  wrath 
of  Heaven  was  to  be  averted  from  the  kingdom  by  nothing  short 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Godly  Institution,  on  the  ruins  of 
every  other  system.     The  pattern  in  the  Mount  must  be  copied 
with    scrupulous    fidelity  by  the  whole   congregation  of   God's 
people.     Neither  Kings  nor  Potentates  must  dare  to  lift  up  their 
"  rotten  privilege  and  custom"  against  the  Sceptre  of   Christ's 
kingdom.     In  short,  the  pretensions  of  Divine  Right  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  pioneers  of  British  liberie/,  with  an  efiVontery  that 
never  was  exceeded — if  ever  it  was  equalled — by  the  insolence  of 
Rome  herself.     We,  therefore,  ask — (and  we  must  continue  to 
ask,  so  often  as  these  absurdities  are  repeated) — -what  was  to  be 
done,  under  such  circumstances?     Was  the  great  Kevolutionanj 
movement,  throiighuut  all  its  stages,  so  clearly  marked,  by  the 
approbation  of  Heaven,  that  it  was  little  less  than  sacrilegious 
for  statesmen  to  meddle  with  it?     Was  the  Ark  of   Non-con- 
formity of  such  transcendent  holiness,  that  mountains  were  to  be  '■ 
levelled  and  vallies  exalted,  in  order  that  an  highway  might  be 
formed  for  its  progress?     W^erc  Sovereigns  and  Council-boards  ■ 
and  Prelates,  to  look  passively  on,  while  it  was  hastening  to  its 
final  triumph, — the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  Church? 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  Clerical  attire,  it  is  cordially  to 
be  wished  that  the  English  Precisians  had  condescended  to  learn 
moderation  of  the  Helvetic    divines    whom   they    professed    to 
revere  and  imitate.     When  Bidlinger  was  consulted  on  this  matter 
of"  woollen  and  linen,"  his  disapprobation  of  the  habits  did  not 
withhold  him   from    a   decided   recommendation   to  conformity. 
Deeply  as  he  respected  the  rights  of  conscience,  his  urgent  ad- 
monition was,  that  no  man  should  frame  a  conscience  to  himself 
in  a  spirit  of  contentiousness — (ly  (piXovsiKia).     He  leminded  his 
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brethren  that  the  sacerdotal  habits  were  not  originally  introduced 
by  the  Pope,  (so  that  they  could  not  reasonably  be  called  rags  of 
Popery);   that  if  Protestants  were  to  iiave  nothing  in   common 
j  with     Romanists,    they    must    be    compelled    to    abandon    their 
.churches,  to  receive  no  stipends,  to  abstain  from  the  practice  of 
baptism,  and  recitation  of  creeds,  and  even  to  reject  the  Lord's 
I  Prayer  itself;    and  lastly,  that  the  use  of  appropriate  habiliments 
for  the  clergy  was  never  abolished  by  the  Reformation;  and  that, 
at   the  present  time,  it  was  not  retained  in  conformity  with  the 
Papal  law,  but  by  virtue  of  the  royal  edict,   as  a  matter  in  itself 
indifferent,    but   nevertheless   proper  and   expedient.     Here  we 
have   the  dictates  of  that  wisdom  which   is  not   only  pure,  but 
peaceable;  without  partialiti/  and  ivithuut  hijpocrisy.     The  say- 
ing, however,  simple  as  it  was,  appears  to  have  been  too  hard  for 
the  digestion  of  these  fastidious  persons.     Their  language  to  the 
government  was — "  because  this  seems  so  to  you,  you  are  not  to 
be  condemned  by  us;  because  it  does  seem  so  to  us,  we  are  not  to 
be  vexed  by  you:"  a  maxim,  as  Dr. Naresmost  judiciously  observes, 
which  might,  with  undoubted  propriety,  be  introduced  into  the 
preamble  to  an  act  of  toleration;  but  destructive  of  all  uniformity 
and  regularity,  where  an  absolute  separation  of  churches  is  not 
contemplated.*     Toleration,  however,  we  must  again   observe, 
was  never  in  the  tiioughts  of  the  Non-conformists.     When  thev 
had  a  point  to  carry  they  could,  indeed,  assume  the  language  of 
toleration.     But,  the  thing  itself  they  utterly  despised;  and  the 
bitter  words  in  which  they  denounced  it  to  their  own  people,  are 
on  record  unto  this  daj/.f     Which  party  then,  we  once  more  de- 
mand, is  more  righteously  loaded  with  the  imputation  of  bigotry; 
— they  who  doggedly  resisted  the  government  (to  use  their  own 
phraseology),  p;'o/?^e/'  lanani  et  linum;  or  they,  who  felt  that,  in 
sacrificing  the  lana  et  linum,  they  should  virtually  be  surrendering 
the  integrity  and  the  order  of  the  whole  church  establishment? 

As  to  the  treatment  which  the  Non-conformists  experienced 
from  Cecil,  it  was  prompted  throughout  by  an  exemplary  spirit 
of  moderation  and  kindness.  Whenever  they  were  peaceable 
and  discreet,  they  were  sure  of  the  most  indulgent  and  consi- 
derate attention  to  their  scruples :  but  when  they  made  them 
ready  for  battle,  it  was  the  duty  of  any  statesman  to  repress  their 
insolence  and  contumacy.  Every  reader  of  the  history  of  those 
times  will  recollect  the  opposition  offered  by  him  to  the  intiexible 
spirit  with  which  Archbishop  Whitgift  maintained  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Constitution  ;  and  (what  is  still  more  remarkable,)  the 
disposition  manifested  by  him  to  take  the  part  of  Travcrs  against 
the  immortal  Hooker.  He  was,  nevertheless,  distinctly  aware 
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that  the  elements  of  discord  M-eie  secretly  raging  in  the  vitals  of 
Non-conformity,  whatever  might  be  the  steadiness  of  its  resist- 
ance   to   the  Par/iamoitan/  Religion  ;    and,  with   incomparable 
prudence  and  sagacity,  he  used  the  Babel  dissonance  of  their  own 
proposals,  as  a  means  of  defeating   their  projects,  and  reducing 
them  to  silence.       When   they  approached   him  with   their  com° 
plamts  against  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  he  requested  them  to 
draw  up  another,  and  to  frame  the  various  offices  in  such  a  man- 
ner as   might  give  general  satisfaction   to  their   brethren.     With 
this  suggestion  they  very  readily  complied;  and  a  scheme  of  wor- 
ship was  produced,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance    to   the  great 
origmal  of  Geneva.      Their  draught  was   then   submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  another  c/assis  of  Dissenting  Commissioners,  who 
made  no  less  than  six  hinidred excepUons  to  it!     A  third  deputa- 
tion quarrelled  with  the  corrections  of  the  second,  and  protested 
that  It  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  a  model  entirely 
new  :  and  a  fourth  class  took  similar  liberties  with  the  labours  of 
the   third.      By   this    time  it  was    tolerably  evident   that,    when 
pressed  home,  they  could  agree  in  no  one  thing  but  their  hostility 
to  the  established  formularies.    These  dissensions  among  the  Dis- 
setiiers,  however,  furnished  Cecil  with  an  answer  to  their'demands. 
He  desired  them  to  apprise  him,  as  soon  as  they  had  arrived  at 
any  unanimous  resolution  upon  the  matter  in  question,  and  then 
they  might  be  fully  assured  of  his  best  services.* 

We  are  extremely  desirous  of  having  it  clearly  understood  that 
in   speaking  thus   of  these  very  intractable   parties,  we  are  not 
prompted  by  any  wish  to  load  their  memory  with   reproach,  but 
simply  by  a   sense    of  the  bitter  injustice  which   their  advocates 
are    perpetually  heaping    upon   the    Church    of   England.      We 
speak  of  them,  indeed,  by  the  name  of  Puritans ;  but,   like  Dr. 
xNares,  we  use  that  name  historically,  and  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  tediousness  of  a  more  courteous  circumlocution. 
We  are,  moreover,  abundantly  willing  to  concede  that  manv  of 
these  distinguished  men  were  eminently  learned,  and  animated  by 
a  spirit  of  the  most  fervid  piety.     We  are.  in  short,  readv  to  allow 
them  almost    every   perfection    under    heaven-always"'    except- 
ing  the    perfection    of    a    truly    meek    and    charitable    temper. 
However  transcendent  may  have  been  their  merits,  as  individual 
members  of  society,  their  conduct  as  a  party  was  captious  and 
turbulent    beyond    all    endurance;    and    it    must  have  required 
more  than  saint-like   patience    and   long  suffeiing,  on  the  part 
ot    the  government,  both  ecclesiastical    and   civil,  to  look  with 
composure   on   their  manifold  artifices  of  sedition.     They  were 
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possessed,  in  short,  by  the  fiercest  spuit  of  Calvinism.      Durnig 
their  paroxysms  they  raved,  in  the  same  breath,  about  the  sacred 
rights  of  conscience,  and  the  unlimited  and  despotic  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  power.     The  principle  which  animated  then"  pro- 
ceeding was  essentially  democratic  ;  and  the  genius  of  democracy, 
it  is  well  known,  is  of  all  others  that  can  be  named  or  imagined,  the 
most  tyrannical  and  persecuting.     That  they  loved  their  country 
we  are  unwilling  to  dispute;  but  that  they  loved  then-  holy  disci- 
pline far  better'than  their  country,  it  seems  impossible  to  question. 
For,  in  the  awful  hour  of  their  country's  peril, — when  the  Armada 
was   ready  to   pour  desolation  over  the  land  of  their   nativity — 
when  the"  intelligent   and  patriotic  Catholics  forgot  all  religious 
discord,  and  were   rallying  beneath  the  standard  of   the  Royal 
Lioness— when  the  fleets  of  England  were  entrusted  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  Catholic  nobleman— at  that  dreadful  moment,  what 
was  the  occupation  of  the  Puritans?     Verily,  the  agony  of  Eng- 
land's calamity  aftorded,  in  their  judgment,  a  precious  opportu- 
f  nity  for  throwing  in  a  laord  in  sea!<on  for  the  sacred  cause ;   and  at 
'   no"^period  were  their  pamphlets  in  behalf  of  the  godly  institution 
more   actively  or    more  audaciously   dispersed,*   than  when  the 
British  Empire  was  on  the  point  of  contending  for  its  life ;  and 
when  the  heart  of  Britain  should  have  risen  as  the  heart  of  one 
man,  against  the  foul  disgrace  "  that  Parma,  or   Spain,  or  any 
Prince" of  Europe,    should  dare   to  invade    the  borders   of  the 
realm/'    That  these  men  were,  most  of  them,  devoted  and  consci- 
entious, we  have  no  disposition  to  controvert.     But  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  (as  Bullinger  suggests)  their  consciences  were  trained 
and  matured  in    the  school    of  faction    and    contentiousness — 
(fiKovBrna).     If,  as   some  will  have   it,  the  love  of  the   surplice 
converted  the  Churchmen  into  persecutors,  it  may,  with  at  least 
equal  truth,  be   contended,  that  die  hatred   of  the  surplice  went 
very  far  towards  converting  die  Puritans  into  traitors. 

Our  quarrel,  therefore,  with  certain  commentators  on  this  por- 
tion of  our  history  is,  not  that  it  speaks  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  then  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  toleration:  we  are  no  more 
interested  in  repelling  this  assertion,  than  we  are  interested  in 
denying  diat  the  Copernican  system  was,  at  that  period,  disre- 
garded\y  nearly  all  the  astronomers  of  Europe.  Our  gravamen 
fs,  that  the  expositors  in  question  are  incessantly  labouring  to 
leave  their  readers  under  the  impression  that  all  the  intolerance 
was  with  the  Church,  and  all  the  suffering  and  wrong  was  with 
the  Puritans ;— that  on  one  side  there  was  nodiing  but  inhuman 
bigotry ;  on  the  other  nothing  but  a  virtuous  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion.    We  must  therefore  reiterate,  even  to  weariness,  that  this 
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was  not  so.  In  that  age,  the  rights  of  conscience  were  universally 
diregarded.  Toleration  was  an  experiment  far  too  formidable  for 
the  nerves  of  Churchmen  or  Statesmen,  Catholics  or  Protestants, 
Episcopalians  or  Non-conformists.  It  was  thought  to  involve  the 
dangers  of  anarchy,  and  the  guilt  of  indifference  to  the  Faith.  A 
philosopher  sufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive  the  safety  and  the 
wisdom  of  tolerant  principles,  would  have  been,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  great  a  curiosity,  as  any  one  of  the  rarities  discovered  by 
Pantagruel  in  the  famous  island  of  Medamothi.  Sir  Thomas 
More  himself,  showed  by  his  practice,  that  he  considered  perfect 
freedom  of  conscience  as  a  system  fit  for  his  Utopian  community, 
— and  fit  for  no  other  :  and  it  is  most  certain  that,  if  the  Puritans 
could  have  found  their  way  into  that  blessed  society,  there  would 
soon  have  been  an  end  of  its  glorious  harmony  and  concord  ! 
When  terms  were  offered  them,  they  instantly  assumed  the  lan- 
*iiage  of  Moses,  and  protested  that  there  should  not  a  hoof  be  left 
behind.  With  them  the  struggle  was,  throughout,  not  for  freedom, 
but  for  absolute  supremacy.  Whether  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  Church  to  their  designs  was,  or  was  not,  conducted  with  be- 
coming moderation,  is  a  question,  at  all  times,  fairly  open  to  tern- . 
perate  discussion.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  as  firmly  convinced 
as  of  our  own  existence — namely,  that  the  severities  inflicted  by  the 
Establishment  were  the  tenderest  of  mercies,  compared  with  what; 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  Puritans,  if  the  day  of  their  power 
had  then  arrived. 

But — to  return  to  Cecil — taking  the  whole  of  his  life  together, 
and  making  all  reasonable  deductions  from  his  merits,  it  must  re- 
main for  ever  indisputable,  that  his  vigilance  and  penetration 
were,  under  Providence,  the  most  effective  instruments  for  the 
preservation  of  the  reformed  and  establigion  Religion,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  British  Empire.  From  the  first  moment  of 
his  accession  to  office,  under  Elizabeth,  his  eye  was  steadily  di- 
rected to  the  quarter  from  which  danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 
Almost  the  first  notice  recorded  by  his  eternal  pen,  after  he  be- 
came her  secretary,  related  to  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Queen 
of  England  by  the  Scottish  Princess.  And  from  that  hour  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  never  suffered  his  watchfulness  to  slumber,  nor 
his  gaze  to  be  diverted  from  the  varying  aspect  of  the  political 
firmament.  It  was  a  vain  endeavour  to  lull  him  into  forgetfulness, 
by  insidious  representations  of  the  calmness  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
serenity  of  the  sky.     It  was  in  vain  to  say  him, — 

*'  .Taside  Palinure,  ferunt  ipsa  sequora  classem  ; 
"  yEquatae  spirant  aiuse  ;   clatnr  hora  quieti  ; 
"  Pone  caput,  fessosque  oculos  furare  labori," 
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His  reply  would  he  read)  •. 

"  Mene  salis  placicli  vnltiis,  fluctusqne  qiiietos, 

"  Ignorare  jubes  r   niene  luiic  confitleve  monstro  ? 

"  ^nean  cretlain  quid  eniin  fallacibus  Austiis, 

"  Et  cceli  totics  deceptns  fraude  sereni?'' 

Talia  dicta  dabat ;   clavuniquej  adfixus  et  bserenSj 
Nusquam  amittcbat,  oculosque  sub  astra  tenebat. 

Powers  indeed  there  were,  perpetually  at  work  to  sprinkle  his 
temples  with  the  dews  of  Lethe,  But  he  resisted  the  Stygian 
drowsiness;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  navigate  the  vessel  in 
safety  through  an  archipelago  of  intrigues,  and  plots,  and  con- 
federacies, which  would  probably  have  defied  the  skill  and  pa- 
tience of  any  other  navigator. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  for  a  considerable  time  the  ser- 
vices  of  Cecil  were  not  so  worthily  appreciated  as  they  came  to 
be  at  a  later  period,  when  the  designs  of  the  Romish  Potentates 
began  to  spread  out  into  such  formidable  developement.  His 
own  views  relative  to  "  the  perils  and  remedies"  of  the  country 
were  consistent  and  unvarying  throughout.  But  in  the  early  part 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  his  influence  seems  to  have  been  insufficient 
to  awaken  the  queen  or  her  advisers  to  any  adequate  perception 
of  the  danoers  that  were  collectins;.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  N.  Throg- 
morton,  in  December,  156 1,  he  laments  that  his  credit  was  "  none 
at  all,"  whatever  external  appearances  might  seem  to  indicate. 
He  ever  talks  of  retiring  from  office  •  and  declares  that  he  was 
withheld  from  so  doing  by  his  apprehension  lest  his  own  good 
purposes  should  be  defeated  by  those  who  would  probably  suc- 
ceed him.     And  he  adds: — 

"  I  have  carried  in  my  bead,  with  care,  means  how  her  majesty  should, 
from  time  to  lime,  conduct  her  afiairs.  I  see  so  little  proof  of  my  tra- 
vails, by  reason  her  majesty  alloweth  not  of  them,  that  I  have  left  all  to 
the  wide  world.  I  do  only  keep  an  account  for  a  show,  but  inwardly  I 
meddle  not,  leaving  things  to  work  in  a  course,  as  the  clock  is  left  when 
the  barrel  is  wound  up.  It  is  time  to  end  these  complaints  to  you,  who 
cannot  remedy  them.  But  yet,  because  you  wrote  to  me,  divers  times, 
of  matters  worthy  vour  consideration,  (thinking  you  have  bestowed  them 
well  on  me,  in  /lupcs  that  I  nil/  fashion  and  put  thcni  j'urth,  Xihen  you  see 
that  I  have  no  comfort  so  to  do,)  I  thought  it  not  inconvenient  to  note 
thus  much  to  you  of  my  imperfection  "* 

At  a  considerably  later  period  than  this,  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  an  iuduence  in  constant  activity,  at  the  English  Court,  to 
deprive  the  Protestant  cause  in  France  of  all  hope  of  succour 
from  this  country  ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  period  when  timely  encou- 

*  Turn.  Eliz.  c.  27,  iiote(14l);  from  Havdw.  St.  Pap.  vol.  i.  p.  178. 
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ragemeiit  and  aid  might  very  probably  have  preserved  it  from 
ruin,  and  given  a  different  issue  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Moncontour 
in  ]569,  which  threw  the  Pope,  Pius  V.,  into  such  exstacies  of 
joy.*  Fortunately,  however,  the  value  of  Cecil's  faithfulness  and 
sagacity  weie  discovered  in  time  for  the  deliverance  of  the  queen 
and  her  dominions,  and  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  Protestant 
succession  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  Had  he  been  at  the 
head  of  her  counsels  from  the  first,  the  Reformation,  though  it 
might  not  absolutely  have  triumphed  in  France,  might  have  been 
placed  in  a  position  of  much  greater  security  and  honour. 

There  are  few  things  in   biography  more  astounding  than  the 
capacity  which  this  man  possessed  for  enduring  the  everlasting 
worry  of  applications  from  every  quarter  of  society,  high  and  low. 
He  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  huge  pincushion, 
into  which  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  women  and  children, 
might  stick  their  grievances.    As  Mr.  Ellis  has  observed — "  From 
the  question  of  peace  or  war,  down  to  the  regulation  for  the  lining 
of  slop-hose;  from   quarrels  at  Court  to  the  bickering  between  a 
schoolmaster  and  his  scholar;    from  the  arrest  of  a  peer  to  the 
punishment  of  a  cut-purse;  all  was  reported  to  him,  and  by  all 
parties,  in   turn,  was  his  favour  craved."     Some  faint  notion  of 
the  whirlpools  and  eddies  in  which  the  public  and  private  business 
of  the  kingdom  was   incessantly  gathering   round   him,   may  be 
formed  merely  by  an  inspection  of  the  table  of  contents  to  Mr. 
Ellis's  second  series  of  Original  Letters  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
For  instance,  the  Lady  Mary  Gray,  youngest  daughter  of  Henry, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  the  smallest  gentlewoman  in  her  Majesty's 
Court;  and  Henry  Keys,  the  serjeant-porter  to  the  Queen,  was 
the  most  "  colossal   specimen  of  the   masculine  gender"  in  the 
same.     Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  disproportion  both  of  their 
stature  and   their  lank,  AJa.ximus  and  Minima   resolved  to  inter- 
marry ;    and  marry  they  did,   without  applying   for  the   Queen's 
consent,  which   they  probably  thought  it  might  be  impossible  to 
obtain.     The  affair,  as  Cecil  tells  us,  was  thought  positively  mon- 
strous !     It   excited   the  liery   displeasure  of  her   Majesty,  who 
committed  the  delinquent  parties   to  separate  prisons,   there  to 
ruminate  on  the  folly  of  ill-assorted  wedlock.     Of  the  impatience 
of  Maximus  under  his  confinement,  we  iiear  nothing ;   but  the  dimi- 
nutive bride  was  most  importunate  for  the  termination  of  her  dis- 
grace ;  and  Cecil  was,  of  course,  the  mediator,  to  whose  good  offices 
she  resorted  for  restoration  to  the  Queen's  good  will — "  the  loss  of 
which,"  she  said,  "  was  such  a  grief  to  any  true  subject's  heart, 

*  See  Turn.  Eliz.  c.  27;   who  quotes  cerlain    leUers  from  Charles  IX.    to  his  Am- 
bassador, de  la  Mothe  I'enelon,  from  the  MS.  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Murray,  who  pur- 


chased them  of  a  French  gentleman. 
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as  no  torment  could  be  greater;  as  she,  most  woeful  wretch,  had 
too  well  tried;  desiring  rather  death  than  to  be  any  longer  with- 
out so  great  a  jewel  as  her  Majesty's  favour  !"*  Again— the 
Lady  Stanhope  had  a  worthless  son-in-law,  John  Holhani,  who 
grievously  ill-used  his  wife;  and  Cecil  was  the  counsellor  to 
Avhoni  she  applied  for  advice  and  aid,  under  this  domestic  afflic- 
tion. Her  application,  as  it  would  seem,  moved  the  heart  of  the 
secretary;  for  next  comes  a  letter  from  the  good-for-nothing 
husband,  (in  answer  to  a  summons  from  Cecil,)  begging,  with  all 
imaginable  lespect,  to  decline  his  Honour's  interference,  and 
declaring  himself  ''  fully  resolved  never  to  order  that  abuse,  but 
as  the  law  will  thereon  determine."  And  this  produces  a  second 
letter  from  her  ladyship,  again  imploring  his  Honour  to  bring  the 
business  between  Hotham  and  her  daughter  to  a  good  end  .f — 
In  the  same  volume  we  find  a  letter  from  Christopher  Johnson, 
Master  of  Winchester  School,  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Cecil, 
Knight,  complaining  of  the  perverseness  of  Richard  Lyllington,  one 
of  his  scholars;  a  ferocious  little  ruliian,  who  had  drawn  his  knife 
upon  the  pedagogue,  and  so  "  stood  at  ward  against  hhn  and  the 
sub-warden,"|  But,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  application  for  the 
good  offices  of  the  Minister  was  from  Richard  Onslow,  the  Re- 
corder of  London,  in  \5Qo.  It  appears  that  a  royal  proclama- 
tion had  recently  been  issued,  which  filled  the  hosiers  of  the  me- 
tropolis with  dismay,  and  overwhelmed  that  worshipful  functionary 
with  a  multitude  of  inquiries  relative  to  the  construction  of  this 
awful  edict.  In  this  calamitous  emergency  he  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing epistle  to  "  the  Principal  Secretary  of  the  Queen's  most 
Excellent  Majesty." 

"  May  it  please  your  honour  to  be  advertised,  that,  in  the  execution 
of  the  queen's  majesty's  late  proclamation  against  the  hosiers,  I  have 
been  often  demanded  by  divers  of  them,  whether  they  might,  lawfully, 
Avithout  offending  of  the  piocbmation,  or  danger  of  forfeiture  of  their 
lands,  line  a  shp-hosc,  not  cut  in  panes,  with  a  lining  cf  cotton,  not  stitched 
to  the  slop,  over  and  besides  the  linen  lining,  and  the  other  lining  strait  to 
the  leg.  Wliereiinto,  upon  consideration  of  the  words  of  the  proclama- 
tion, I  answered  them  all,  that  I  thought  surely  they  could  not;  and 
that  ani/  loose  lining,  not  strait  to  the  leg,  was  not  permitted,  but  for  the 
lining  of  panes  only;  and  that  the  whole  upper  stock,  being  in  our  slop  un- 
cut, could  not  be  said  to  be  in  panes ;  wherewith  they  departed  satisfied. 
Since  which  time  divers  of  them  have  been  with  me,  and  declared,  that 
forasmuch  as  they  have  refused  to  line  the  slop,  so  their  customers  have 
gone  from  them  to  other  hosiers  without  Tcnqdc  Bar,  who  not  only 
have  so  lined  the  slop,  but  also  have  declared  that  your  Honour  hath  de- 
clared that  they  might  lawfully  do  so,  and  that  some  of  your  servants  do 

*  Ellis's  Orig.  Lf^tt.  No.  17?,  180.  t  lb.  No.  184,  I8j,  186.         |  lb.  No.  181. 
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wear  such;  whereof  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  advertise  your  Honour;  and 
further  do  desire  your  advise  therein,  to  the  end  that  if  it  were  so  meant 
in  the  proclamation,  (which  I  couhl  not  gather  from  the  words  thereof,) 
or  that  it  may  be  permitted  and  tolerated  in  that  point,  that  I  may  give 
understanding  thereof  to  our  poor  citizens;  who,  otherwise,  may  be  sore 
hindered  and  impoverished  by  loss  of  their  customers,  and  lack  of  work, 
and  other  foreigners  be  thereby  enriched.  And  thus  I  leave  further  to 
trouble  your  Honour,  wishing  to  you  the  same  continuance  of  good 
health.  From  my  poor  house  in  the  late  Black  Frere's  in  London,  this 
last  of  February,  1565.    Your  honour's  most  humble,  at  commandment, 

R.  Onslow."* 

What  was  the  award  of  the  principal  secretary  respecting  this 
momentous  question  between  her  jSIajesty,  and  the  hosiers,  and 
the  Corinthians  of  the  day,  we  are  not  informed.  But  the  occa- 
sion will  serve  to  show  the  truth  with  which  it  was  said  of  Cecil, 
that  he  was  not  merely  the  queen's  minister,  but  secretary  and 
privy  counsellor  omnium  homuncionum.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this  accumulation — in  spite  of  the  burden  of  every  diocese  in  both 
provinces,  which  virtually  devolved  upon  him  in  addition  to  the 
toils  of  state — in  spite  of  the  offices  of  grand  pacificator  in  family 
quarrels,  and  even  of  arbiter  elegaritiarum  in  the  matter  of  slops 
and  linings — he  did  contrive  to  find  time  for  recreation;  for  it  was 
his  custom  to  refresh  his  exhausted  powers  with  the  light  and 
fascinating  occupation  of  investigating  the  pedigrees  of  the  kings 
of  Judah,  Israel,  Macedonia  and  Egypt;  of  the  kings  of  Assyria, 
Chaldea,  the  Medes  and  the  Persians;  of  the  Maccabees  and 
Herodian  families!  and  laroe  collections  of  this  agreeable  and  in- 
teresting  matter  are  to  this  day  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  in  the 
Lord  1  reasurer's  own  iiand-writing.  It  is  evident,  in  short,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  methodical,  industrious,  and  unimaginative 
of  human  beings.  He  seems  to  have  had  but  little  taste  for  any 
thing  but  facts — visible,  tangible,  substantial  Ji/c^s.  These  were 
the  elements  in  which  he  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being. 
Every  thing  less  solid  was  to  him  no  better  than  so  much  windy 
cogitation,  upon  which  his  understanding  would  be  in  danger  of 
starving.  Nevertheless,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  this  sober- 
sided  prosaic  thinker  was  unable  entirely  to  divest  his  mind  of  the 
infatuation  of  judicial  astrology.  Of  all  the  intellects  that  ever 
were,  Cecil's  undoubtedly  is  the  very  last  in  which  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  this  prodigy  of  nonsense  lingering,  previously  to  its 
final  disappearance  from  the  civilized  world.  And  yet  it  was  even 
so.  When  the  queen's  projected  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  was  in  agitation,  the  public  anxiety  set  the  astrologers  to 
work;  and  her  majesty's  nativity  was  accordingly  calculated,  in 

*  Ellis,  Or.  Let.  No.  178. 
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order  to  ascertain  what  progeny  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
union.     And  whom,  of  all   men  in  the  kingdom,  do  we  find  en- 
couraging this  stupid  quackery,  but  the  greatest  and  wisest  of 
statesmen?     There  is  actually  extant  an  lioroscope  of  the  queen, 
written  by  the  hand  of  the  secretary  himself,  beginning  "  De  s?g- 
nijicatiom  seplhncc  domiis,  et  de  conjiigio."     From  this  document 
it  appears  that  as  Venus  was  in  her  proper  house,  there  was  great 
hope  of  a  son,  who  should  be  robust,  renowned,  and  fortunate,  in 
his  mature  age.     A  further  encouraging  prognostic  was,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  moon  in  the  constellation  Taurus  *  which  manifestly 
portended  the  birth  of  a  fair  daughter.      Elizabeth  had  less  faith, 
or  more  philosophy  and  common  sense,  than  the  Lord  Treasurer 
and   his    astrologers.     The  planet  Venus   and   the   constellation 
Taurus,  she  appears  to  have  held  in  unspeakable  contempt;  and 
neither  divines,  or  sorcerers,  or  politicians,  could  tempt  her  to 
withdi  aw  herself  from  the  influence  and  protection  of  the  constel- 
lation   Virgo.     Dr.  Lingard,    indeed,    in    conmion    with  various 
other  writers,  has  laboured   to   prove  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
was,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the  true  lord  of  her  ascendant.  VVe 
cannot  enter  into  this  unseemly  discussion;  and  shall,  therefore, 
content   ourselves   with   saying,   that   the   thundering   letter    dis- 
patched by  her  to  that  arrogant  and  worthless  minion,  when  he 
assumed  the  airs  of  sovereignty  in  the  Netherlands,  is  itself  nearly 
sufficient  to  demolish  all  such  imputations.    It  is  quite  incredible 
that  any  woman,  who  affected  a  regard  for  her  reputation,  should 
have  written  in  that  exterminating  style  to  a  man  in  whose  power 
she  had   placed    her  character.     Catherine  of  Muscovy,  indeed, 
might  have  written  in  that  manner  to  an  Orloff  or  a  Potemkin. 
But  Catherine  was  the  absolute  sovereign  of  a  vast  horde  of  ab- 
ject and  stupid  barbarians  ;  and,  besides,  she  was  no  belter  than 
a  notorious  and  shameless  strumpet.     She  never  was  at  any  pains 
to  conceal   her    profligacy ;    and,   consequently,    she   might  very 
safely  defy  or  trample  upon  her  favourites.     But  who  can  believe 
that  a  woman,  who  pretended  to  glory  in  the  title  of  the  Virgin- 
Queen,  would  ever  have  dared  at  once  to  humiliate  and  to  pro- 
voke a  powerful  and  opulent  paramour — by  far  the  most  distin- 
guished subject  in  her  dominions? 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  very  fortunante  thing  for  Cecil,  that,  under 
all  his  perturbations,  he  could  get  ease  by  \yriling.  All  his  dis- 
quietudes seem  to  have  oozed  out  from  the  tip  of  his  pen.  It  \yas 
the  peculiarity  of  Walter  Shandy  Esq.,  that  "  a  blessing  which 
tied  up  his  tougue,  and  a  misfortune  which  let  it  loose  with  a 
good  grace,  were  pretty  equal."  Something  of  a  similar  process 
of  compensation  must  have  been  continually  going  on  in  the  mind 
*  Nares,  vol,  ii.  p.  534.     Slrype's  Ann.  vol.  ii.  App.  No.  4. 
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of  Cecil.  At  his  writing-desk  he  managed  to  get  rid  of  his  sor- 
rows and  his  cares,  and  to  lay  up  a  stock  of  comfort  nearly  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  account  balanced.  The  intrigues  of  Europe 
formed  a  perpetual  problem,  which  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in 
icorki/ig  out  upon  paper.  For  more  than  half  a  century  this 
mighty  analysis  was  carried  on  by  him  with  as  much  industry,  and 
almost  as  much  precision,  as  La  Place  employed  in  investigating 
the  system  of  the  universe.  He  never  thought  that  his  advice 
could  be  safe,  until  he  had  the  elements  of  the  case  before  him  in 
black  and  white;  and  the  application  of  this  political  arithmetic 
must  doubtless  have  saved  him  a  vast  deal  of  the  harassing  fluctu- 
ation, experienced  by  those,  who  are  eternally  hurrying  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  pros  and  ty//5  of  a  difKcult  emergency, 
with  such  unsteadiness  of  flight  as  deprives  them  of  the  capacity  of 
attaining  a  clear  view  of  either.  Cecil  always  took  care  to  have,* 
the  pros  in  one  column  and  the  cons  in  another,  ail  drawn  out  and  i 
marshalled  with  his  own  hand.  And  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine  ' 
any  other  course  of  proceeding  which  could  have  so  effectually' 
preserved  his  composure,  or  delivered  him  from  the  distraction 
incident  to  less  concentrated  understandings.  It  is,  however, 
curious  enough  to  observe  this  very  valuable  habit  in  its  applica- 
tion to  his  domestic  aflSictious,  as  well  as  to  his  public  solicitudes. 
In  the  year  1.089  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife.  Lady 
Mildred,  Baroness  Burghley;  and  the  visitation  was  so  severely 
felt  by  hiiM,  that  it  was  observed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to 
shake  his  constitutional  equanimity,  and  to  render  him  thoughtful, 
melancholy,  and  occasionally  irritable.  The  deceased  appears  to 
have  been,  on  every  account,  worthy  of  his  most  poignant  regrets. 
She  was  a  person  of  rare  virtue  and  accomplishment;  and  his 
bereavement  must  have  called  for  all  his  resources  of  consolation. 
Among  these  the  pew  was  not  forgotten  ;  and  he  set  about  honouring 
her  memory,  just  as  he  would  fall  to  work  on  the  composition  of 
a  State  Paper.  He  has  accordingly  left  us  a  most  ample  minute 
of  her  excellences,  comprised  under  four  regular  heads  or  divi- 
sions, and  consisting  chiefly  of  an  enumeration  of  her  various  and 
secret  charities,  most  of  which  were  unknown,  even  to  her  hus- 
band, till  after  her  decease. 

But  we  commenced  our  paper  with  a  promise  to  eschew  all 
needless  prolixity — an  engagement  which,  we  fear,  our  preceding 
pages  will  be  thought  to  have  grievously  violated!  Although, 
therefore,  we  nmst  discard  some  nine-tenths  of  the  matters  we 
had  noted  for  remark,  we  will  here  cut  short  our  career  of  trans- 
gression; to  which  we  have  been  nuiinly  tempted  by  the  reflection, 
that  the  days  that  are  gone  by  are  tongueless  monitors,  whose 
lessons  will  partially  disappear  from  the  firmest  memory,  unless 
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they  are  frequently  renewed.  Our  office,  when  occasions  like  the 
present  oft'er  themselves,  somewhat  resembleth  that  of  Old  Mor- 
tality. We  humbly  ply  our  little  hammer  and  chisel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  moss  and  lichen  which  is  constantly  stealing 
over  the  characters;  and  thus  we  endeavour,  from  time  to  time, 
to  restore  them  to  their  original  freshness  and  sharpness.  Per- 
sons who  might  shrink  from  the  labour  of  turning  again  to  the 
voluminous  annals  of  our  country,  in  order  to  a  renovation  of 
their  acquaintance  with  the  mighty  dead,  will,  perhaps,  be  in- 
duced to  accept  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  fugitive  essay;  and 
many  valuable  recollections  may  thus  be  vividly  preserved,  which 
otherwise  misht  be  in  danger  of  becomina:  feeble  and  indistinct. 
With  regard  to  Dr.  Nares,  who  has  atforded  us  an  opportunity  of 
labouring  in  this  department  of  our  vocation,  we  have  only  to  re- 
peat, that  we  estimate,  with  unfeigned  respect,  the  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and  honourable  impartiality,  with  which  he  has  executed 
his  task;  though  we  conceive  that  his  work  is,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  too  ponderous  to  be  encountered  by  the  generality  of 
readers.  His  voknnes  will  iind  a  very  proper  place  on  the  shelves 
of  public  libraries,  and  among  the  collections  of  the  wealthy  and 
the  learned.  They  contain  a  vast  mass  of  useful  and  valuable 
materials;  and  we  once  more  beg  to  impress  upon  him  the  expe- 
diency of  facilitating  access  to  the  stores  he  has  brought  together, 
by  providing  his  work  with  the  needful  apparatus  of  a  full  and 
accurate  index. 


Art.  II. — The  British  Liturgif.  Aji  Attempt  towards  an.  Aua- 
It/sis,  Arrcuigement  and  Compression  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Bruyer  of  the  i'nited  Church  of  Eng/aiid  and  Ireland.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Riland,  M.  A.  Curate  of  Yoxall,  Staffordshire. 
London,  1832. 

We  have  sometimes  met  with  people,  who  deny  that  political 
economy  has  made  even  its  first  step  as  a  science.  Geology  too, 
with  its  magnilicent  theories,  which  are  hatched  and  extinguished 
in  a  day,  is  said  by  some  ill-natured  sceptics  to  be  still  in  its 
swaddling  clothes,  if  not  even  in  the  embryo  state.  The  same 
might  almost  be  said  of  Church  Reform.  We  do  not  mean  that 
this  question  has  not  exercised  the  lungs  and  the  pens  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  We  have  heard  of  it 
being  debated  in  parliament;  we  have  read  of  it  in  newspapers; 
we  have  seen  it  in  large  letters  upon  the  walls  in  addresses  to 
electors;  and  we  have  witnessed  more  than  one  candidate  en- 
deavouring to  float  himself  into  the  house  upon  the  popular 
current  of  Church  Reform.     Reviews  (and  our  own  among  the 
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nunibei)  have  sought  to  enlighten  the  world  by  proposhig 
schemes,  or  dispelling  delusions,  in  connection  with  this  important 
subject:  but  notv<ithstanding  all  this  volunteer  display  of  politics, 
oratory  and  theory,  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  great  mass  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  is  profoundly  ignorant  upon  the  question 
of  Church  Reform! 

We  are  not  now  going  to  discuss  this  topic  according  to  the 
general  notion  of  its  meaning.  We  have  nothing  to  say  at  present 
concerning  tithes,  advowsons,  pluralities,  translations,  and  ail  such 
evils.  A  real  Reform  of  the  Church  must  require  a  settlement 
of  such  questions,  but  they  will  be  found  to  relate  to  laymen, 
almost  as  much  as  to  ecclesiastics  ;  and  though  we  most  anxiously 
wish  to  see  the  Church  itself  orioinatins;  some  scheme  for  her 
own  reform,  the  legislature  must  still  take  a  part  in  settling 
points  of  this  mixed  nature;  and  the  temporalities  of  the  Church 
are  perhaps  as  fit  to  be  discussed  by  the  laity  as  the  clergy. 
There  is  however  another  branch  of  Church  Reform,  which 
ought  to  be  kept  totally  distinct  from  that  which  has  now  been 
mentioned.  We  allude  to  alterations  in  the  Articles  and  Liturgy. 
We  have  observed,  tliat  some  change  in  this  respect  has  been 
called  for  by  pious  and  excellent  ministers  of  our  Church:  and 
we  have  also  heard  allusions  to  it  from  quarters,  where  we  should 
not  suspect  a  great  knowledge  of  the  subject.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  laymen  may  not  be  as  good  judges  as  clergymen  of 
what  is  sound  in  doctrine  and  of  what  is  decent  and  solemn  in  a 
form  of  prayer;  but  we  do  most  earnestly  deprecate  discussions 
of  this  nature  in  any  mixed  and  popular  assemblies.  There  are 
doubtless  n)any  persons  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  whose 
opinions  might  be  taken  with  advantage  upon  any  questions  of 
practical  or  devotional  piety :  but  these  persons  would  be  the 
first  to  deplore  that  topics  of  such  a  nature  should  be  discussed 
in  the  same  arena,  which  is  marked  by  malicious  invective  and 
political  violence.  A  question  of  doctrine  is  seldom  introduced 
into  a  debate,  but  it  gives  rise  to  remarks  which  are  flippant  and 
offensive,  if  not  blasphemous  and  profane.  We  well  remember 
the  time  when  a  learned  personage,  who  has  now  risen  to  merited 
pre-eminence  in  his  profession,  thought  fit  to  amuse  himself  and 
his  audience  by  a  sarcastic  description  of  the  Athanasian  creed. 
Unfortunately  the  number  of  persons  who  had  studied  the  ques- 
tion theologically  was  extremely  small,  and  consequently  the 
indecency  of  the  jest  was  mistaken  for  wit;  but  the  mere  fact  of 
such  an  exhibition  being  tolerated  is  a  proof  that  politics  and 
polemics  are  not  fit  to  be  mixed  up  togetlier. 

Though  we  have  said  this,  we  are  very  far  from  maintaining 
that  the  time  is  not  come,  when  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  altered.     We  merely  wish  to  put  it  to  the  good 
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sense  and  feeling  of  the  public,  whether  this  is  not  a  branch  of 
Church  Refoini,  which  ought  to  be  left  exclusively  to  the  clergy. 
Qiiis  lulerit  Gnicchos  dc  seditione  qiiereiites?  And  so  we  say, 
when  a  candidate  on  the  hustings,  an  editor  of  a  newspaper,  or  a 
member  in  the  House,  begins  to  treat  of  Church  Reform  as  a 
question  of  doctrine  and  religion,  we  have  not  only  a  right,  but  it 
is  our  duty,  to  inquire  into  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  person 
who  thus  puts  hin)self  forward.  There  are  many  subjects  de- 
bated, in  which  it  would  be  considered  personal  and  unfair  for 
one  of  the  parties  to  connnent  on  the  private  character  or  domes- 
tic habits  of  the  other.  But  the  case  is  altered,  when  religion  is 
itself  the  subject  of  discussion.  If  a  man  gives  an  opinion  upon 
a  question  of  war  or  commerce,  we  naturally  ask  whether  he  has 
studied  those  branches  of  national  policy,  and  we  estimate  the 
value  of  his  opinion  accordingly.  So  it  is,  when  we  are  consi- 
dering whether  any  and  what  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the 
Litmgy  of  oiu"  Church.  A  mere  theorist  may  be  right  in  a 
question  of  politics,  when  the  man  of  experience  is  wrong;  and 
there  are  certain  topics  which  admit  of  being  embraced  by  sound 
common  sense,  without  any  previous  study;  but  it  is  not  so  in 
matters  connected  with  revealed  religion.  We  speak  advisedly, 
when  we  say  revealed  religion.  If  there  had  been  no  such  thing 
as  a  revelation,  and  if  all  religion  was  an  invention  of  statesmen 
or  philosophers,  then  indeed  there  would  be  no  reason  why  one 
man  should  not  think  himself  as  fit  to  alter,  as  another  had  been 
to  invent.  Human  reason  would  be  the  highest  tribunal  to 
which  we  could  appeal:  and  reason  is  a  conunodity,  in  which  no 
persons  have  a  monopoly,  though  certain  gentlemen,  calling 
themselves  Free-thinkers,  seem  almost  to  lay  a  claim  to  it.  The 
case  however  is  totally  diti'erent,  when  we  are  discussing  whether 
the  forms  and  words  of  a  Litursrv  are  in  accordance  with  an 
express  revelatio)i  from  heaven.  An  answer  to  this  question 
cannot  be  given  by  intuition.  It  can  only  be  given  by  those, 
who  have  studied  the  revelation;  and  for  a  man  to  criticise  the 
prayer-book,  when  he  docs  not  show  practicallv  that  he  feels  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  is  vastly  more  absurd  than  for  a  man  to  talk 
about  ships,  though  he  has  never  been  in  a  dock-yard  or  on 
board  of  a  man-of-war.  Common  sense,  as  we  said  liefore,  may 
lead  him  to  a  right  conclusion  in  this  case;  but  it  will  not  keep 
him  from  error,  when  he  is  weighing  with  his  own  finite  powers 
the  counsels  of  Infinity. 

Upon  every  ground,  therefore,  we  should  wish  to  leave  the 
alteration  of  the  I^iturgy  and  doctrines  of  our  Church  to  the 
clergy.  They  must  be  the  fittest  j)crsons,  by  their  education 
and  habits  of  life,  to  distinguish   what  is  sound  and  evangelical, 
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fiom  what  is  of  human  invention  and  corrupt.  If  learned  and 
religious  laymen  have  thrown  light  upon  any  subject  of  theology, 
advantage  will  naturally  be  taken  of  their  labours:  but  the 
persons,  to  whom  the  task  of  alteration  should  be  confided^  are 
the  clergy.  It  would  perhaps  not  be  difhcult  to  lay  down  certain 
principles  wliich  should  guide  them  in  this  holy  labour.  In  the 
tirst  place,  the  same  fact  which  would  incline  us  to  consent  to  an 
alteration,  will  also  point  out  an  object  which  ought  to  be  kept 
steadily  in  view.  This  fact  is  the  general  demand  from  so  many 
quarters  for  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy.  If  there  had  merely  been 
an  outcry  raised  by  the  ignorant  and  disaffected;  if  no  persons 
complained  of  the  length  and  repetitions  of  our  offices,  but  those 
who  have  no  taste  for  prayer,  and  who  wish  to  get  home  to  their 
dinners;  if  the  objected  passages  were  those  only,  which  assert 
the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  our  Saviour;  we  should  not 
attempt,  nor  indeed  should  we  think  it  our  duty  to  attempt,  to 
satisfy  the  irreligious,  the  worldly-minded  or  the  Socinian.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  some  change  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  anxiously  wished  for  by  men,  whose  humility  is 
equal  to  their  piety;  who  love  the  Church  of  England,  because 
they  know  it  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  and 
who  are  anxious  to  remove  even  the  slightest  blemishes  from  so  fair 
a  fabric.  Our  first  endeavour,  therefore,  would  be  to  gather  the 
opinions  of  such  persons  as  these.  We  would  pay  regard  to 
their  tenderest  scruples;  and  when  we  found  men  of  different 
sentiments  upon  doctrinal  points  agreeing  in  their  objections  to 
certain  passages  in  the  Prayer  book,  we  should  rejoice  to  conci- 
liate them,  and  so  far  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  Christian  unity, 
by  enabling  them  to  join  more  heartily  and  sincerely  in  the  same 
offices  of  devotion. 

Thus  we  hear  it  said  on  all  sides,  that  our  Liturgy  is  some- 
what tedious.  The  blending  of  three  services  into  one  has  led  to 
some  needless  repetitions;  and  that  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  (wliich 
is  repeated  five  times  every  Sunday  morning,  and  occasionally 
much  oftener,)  is  particularly  prominent.  The  office  for  baptism 
is  too  long.  That  for  marriage  contains  expressions,  which  are 
quaint  and  unintelligible  to  the  lower  orders,  and  which  convey 
hardly  any  meaning  according  to  modern  ideas  and  habits.  The 
burial  service  is  known  to  give  offence  to  many  pious  Christians. 
The  services  for  the  state  holidays,  as  they  are  called,  may  be 
said  in  some  measure  to  keep  up  party  feelings,  and  as  compo- 
sitions, are  very  inferior  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  general 
Liturgy,  The  epithets  applied  to  the  king  are  thought  too 
courtly  and  complimentary  for  prayers  which  are  addressed  to  the 
King  of  Kings.     The  Athanasiau  creed  is  read  with  reluctance  by 
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many  clergymen,  who  would  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of 
the  doctrines  contained  in  that  creed.  These  are  some  of  the 
points,  which  are  most  commonly  dwelt  upon  by  persons,  who 
really  wish  to  make  the  Prayer-book  a  model  of  devotion;  and 
though  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  please  every  body,  it  is  surely 
worth  our  while,  or  rather  it  is  our  bounden  duty,  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  remarks  which  are  made  so  universally  and  in  such  a 
Christian  spirit. 

But  if  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy  should  be  undertaken,  we 
would  make  it  the  subject  of  our  anxious  and  fervent  prayers, 
that  the  task  may  be  confided  to  able  hands.  We  want  a  set  of 
men,  who  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  holiness;  who  can 
not  only  compose  a  prayer  which  pleases  the  ear,  but  who  can 
lead  the  trembling  sinner  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  teach  him 
how  to  find  comfort  to  his  soul.  They  must  belong  to  no  party. 
They  must  not  think  of  High  Church  or  Low  Church,  but  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  They  must  not  call  themselves  evangeli- 
cal; but  they  must  show  their  lives  to  be  a  pattern  of  evangelical 
purity  and  evangelical  charity.  Their  views  must  not  be  exclu- 
sive, but  conciliating;  they  must  not  retrench  a  word  or  syllable, 
which  sets  forth  the  merit  of  Christ  crucified ;  but  upon  points 
of  minor  importance  they  must  sometimes  give  way;  they  must 
be  willing  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who  would 
join  them  in  praying  for  the  assistance  of  the  same  Spirit,  through 
faith  in  the  same  Redeemer. 

Nor  is  this  all.  These  qualifications  ought  to  be  found  in  all 
those  persons  who  shall  be  appointed  to  revise  our  Liturgy.  But 
some  among  them  ought  also  to  bring  to  the  task  the  stores  of 
professional  learning.  They  should  be  acquainted  with  the  Mis- 
sels and  Breviaries  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  well  as  with  the 
more  ancient  Liturgies  upon  which  the  Ronnsh  ritual  is  founded. 
They  should  have  a  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of 
primitive  ecclesiastical  language  ;  an  ignorance  of  which  has  led 
persons  in  modern  times  to  object  to  terms  and  phrases  which 
are  at  variance  with  their  own  notions  and  feelings,  but  which 
have  been  sanctioned  bv  the  use  of  the  Catholic  Church  for 
eighteen  centuries.  The  writings  of  the  Reformers,  and  the 
confessions  of  the  different  Protestant  Churches,  are  indispens- 
able to  every  one  who  would  criticise  our  Liturgy.  The  altera- 
tions which  were  made  in  it  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Elizabeth,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Hampton  Court  and  Savoy  con- 
ferences, must  be  accurately  compared  ;  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  whoever  attempts  the  task  of  revision  without 
some  portion  of  the  two  last  qualifications,  is  guilty  of  the  pre- 
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sumption  of  Uzza,  when  he  put  forth  his  unliallovved  hand  to  hold 
the  ark.  -* 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  naming  all  these  requisites,  we 
are  making  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  hopeless,  to  accomplish 
that  which  we  have  ourselves  pronounced  to  be  so  desirable. 
But  we  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  defenders  of  our  Zion.  God 
gave  the  word :  great  \oas  the  compainj  of  preachers.  So  said  the 
Psalmist;  and  so,  we  are  convinced,  will  the  Church  of  England 
say  with  joy  and  gratitude,  if  she  will  proceed  in  humble  reliance 
upon  God  to  call  upon  her  sons  to  revise  her  offices  of  devotion. 
VVe  cannot,  however,  think  that  much  good  is  done,  or  that  a 
single  step  is  gained,  by  an  unauthorised  individual,  like  the  cu- 
rate of  Yoxal!,  (whose  work  is  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
article,)  putting  forward,  not  merely  his  own  suggestions  and  re- 
commendations, but  an  actual  abridgment  of  the  Prayer-book,  a 
plan  ready  cut  and  dried,  which  he  seems  to  think  is  in  a  state  to 
be  used  immediately  by  every  clergyman  in  the  kingdom.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  a  village  curate,  or  the  hum- 
blest labourer  in  Christ's  vineyard,  may  possess  all  the  qualifi- 
cations mentioned  above,  particularly  those  most  essential  ones  of 
evangelical  purity  and  holiness;  but  such  a  person  is  always 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  humility :  and  the  compiler  of  "  The 
British  Liturgy"  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  a  pattern  for 
this  Christian  virtue.  He  should  also  give  some  proofs  of  being 
warmed  by  the  spiritof  charity ;  and  here  also  we  could  wish  that 
Mr.  Riland  would  copy  those  great  and  good  men  who  drew  up 
our  Liturgy,  but  whose  labours  are  treated  by  him  with  such 
cold-hearted  and  unchristian  severity. 

That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  the  same  want  of  charity  in 
making  these  remarks,  which  we  have  condemned  in  Mr.  Riland, 
we  will  give  an  extract  from  the  beginning  of  his  Introduction. 
The  work  is  dedicated  "  To  the  Most  Reverend  the  Archbishops, 
and  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishops,  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland."  This  appears  to  be  very  proper  and  re- 
spectfid  ;  and  though  the  Dedication,  which  occupies  nine  pages, 
contains  some  startling  propositions  as  to  doctrine,  we  were  not 
aware,  till  we  proceeded  to  the  Introduction,  that  this  apparent 
deference  to  ecclesiastical  authority  is  intended  for  the  most  bitter 
sarcasm.     Mr.  Riland  expresses 

'■'  The  deepest  regret  is  felt  by  all  serious  and  thinking  minds,  that  in 
our  ecclesiastical  affairs  things  not  only  remain  as  they  were,  but — with 
the  exception  of  the  acts  for  building  churches,  increasing  small  bene- 
fices, and  a  few  other  measures  of  minor  importance — the  only  consi^ 
derable  procedure,  bearing  a  spiritual  aspect,  has  been  an  actual  sanction 
of  previous  abuses.     The  Kuiality  Bill  shall  not  now  be  farther  charac- 
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teiized  than  as  having  increased  two  of  the  most  pernicious  evils  which 
can  afflict  a  Christian  Church, — irresponsibility  of  individual  power,  and 
sacerdotal  ambition.  From  legislators,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  capable 
of  originating  and  canying  such  a  measure,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  future  acts  of  government  should  bear  even  the  faint  impress 
of  a  wish  to  create  a  religious  good.  On  the  contrary,  and  arguing  from 
the  acknowledged  principle,  that  in  proportion  as  men  are  pure  in  in- 
tention, will  they  generally  be  correct  and  spiritual  in  doctrine, — tor 
truth  and  integrity  are  correlative — the  inference  is,  that  the  revision  of 
confessions  and  liturgies  cannot  be  confided,  without  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, to  hands  contracted  by  recent  graspings  after  fresh  power  and 
affluence." 

We  never  remember  to  have  transcribed  a  passage  which  has 
given  us  greater  pain.  Tiie  Phuality  Bill  (which  by-the-bye  has 
not  yet  passed  into  a  law,}  may  perhaps  give  rise  to  different  opi- 
nions ;  but  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  this  indecent  and 
unchristian  attack  upon  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  that 
too  in  a  work  which  is  actually  dedicated  to  these  same  personages. 
It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  the  Plurality  Bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  supported  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Bishops;  and  the 
Curate  of  Yoxall  thinks  fit  to  say  of  the  conduct  of  these  spiritual 
Lords,  that  it  does  not  "  bear  even  the  faint  impress  of  a  wish  to 
create  a  religious  good."  This  sentence  certainly  does  not  bear 
even  a  faint  impress  of  a  wish  to  conciliate,  or  of  that  spirit  of  hu- 
mility and  charity  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  all  our  differences 
of  opinion  with  others,  and  particularly  when  we  happen  to  differ 
from  our  superiors.  It  would  be  tritiing  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Riland  did  not  know  that  the  Bill  was  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  to  say  that  the  hands 
of  tiie  Archbishop  are  "  contracted  by  graspings  after  fresh  power 
and  affluence,"  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  ungentlemanly ;  and 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  gentlemanly  and  Christian  feelings  are 
more  really  allied  than  some  persons  imagine.  We  have  watched 
the  progress  of  the  Plurality  Bill  with  some  attention  through  the 
House  of  Lords  during  the  two  last  sessions,  and  we  were  strongly 
confirmed  in  the  suspicions  which  we  before  entertained,  tlsat  the 
lay  patrons  of  livings  will  throw  every  obstacle  in  their  power  in 
the  way  of  the  abolition  of  pluralities.  We  are  much  mistaken 
if  the  Bill  was  not  drawn  up  with  an  anticipation  of  this  opposi- 
tion ;  and  though  we  should  perhaps  agree  with  those  persons 
who  wish  the  Bill  to  have  gone  greater  lengths,  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  that  the  Bishops,  who  had  to  fight  the  battle  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  may  have  had  a  knowledge  of  circumstances 
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which  we  are  not  aware  of,  and  that  in  fact  they  extorted  as  many 
concessions  as  they  could  from  their  opponents. 

The  Piurality  Bill,   after   all,  woidd  have  effected  more  good 
than  its  enemies  are  willing  to  perceive.     No  person  could   have 
held  preferment  in  two  cathedrals.      Many  of  the  ancient  titles  to 
a   dispensation  would  have  been  done  away.     The  fiction  of  the 
king's  books,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  benefices, 
would  have  been   abolished  ;  and  though   a  provision  was  made 
for  allowing  one  person  to  hold  two  livings,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  distance  between  them  should  not  exceed  thirty  miles.     We 
have  observed  that  many  persons  object  to  so  much  discretionary 
power   concerning  dispensations   being  put  in   the   hands  of  the 
Archbishop   of  Canterbury  ;    and  this  is   perhaps   Mr.  Riland's 
meaning,  when  he   alludes  to  "  an  irresponsibility  of  individual 
power  and  sacerdotal  ambition  ;"  and  when  he  uses  the  metaphor 
of  "  hands  contracted  by  recent  graspings  after  fresh  power  and 
affluence."     It  is  perhaps  not  very  decorous  in  a  country  curate 
to  tell  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  in  such  unqualified  terms  that 
they  are  grasping  after  power;   but  to  say  that  "  affluence"  was 
one  of  the  motives  which   passed   across   their   minds  when   they 
supported  this  bill,  is  one  of  the  most  gratuitous  pieces  of  male- 
volence which   can  w-ell  be   conceived.     The   reader  will  judge 
whether  the  spirit  which  could  dictate  such  a  sentence  as   this,  is 
in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  whether  the  author  of  it 
is  likely  to  infuse  much  charity  and  meekness  into  the  formularies 
intended  for  devotion. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Riland  criticises  the  Prayer-book, 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  passage  : 

**  The  Anglican  ritual  is  spotted  and  wrinkled  with  such  sarcasm, 
resentment,  abuse  and  assumption  of  its  own  excellence,  as  grieves  and 
irritates  its  best  friends  ;  while  it  furnishes  gratuitous  matter  of  con- 
tempt and  recrimination  to  those  whom — and  here  duty  and  self-interest 
are  closely  combined — it  ought  to  have  pitied  and  disarmed." — p.  xvii. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  style  of  language  which  is  cur- 
rent in  the  parish  of  Yoxall,  but  we  beg  to  tell  the  curate  of  that 
village,  that  this  specimen  is  more  suited  for  the  trafflckers  at 
Billingsgate  than  for  a  synod  of  divines,  whether  bishops  or  cu- 
rates, who  are  met  to  decide  upon  tiie  best  forms  for  addressing 
the  Almighty.  In  the  names  of  those  blessed  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors who  drew  up  our  liturgy,  we  deny  the  foul-mouthed  charge 
which  is  here  brought  against  them.  They  were  as  much  strangers 
to  the  spirit  of  ''  sarcasm,  resentment,  and  abuse,"'  as  they  were 
to  the  spirit  which  now  animates  their  intemperate  reviler.  They 
had  indeed  nothing  in  common  with  the  author  of  the  "  British 
liitingy."  and  when  he  says   that  these  defects  of  the  Anglican 
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Ritual  irritate  its  best  friends,  we  beg  that  in  future  he  will 
answer  only  for  himself.  Irritation  is  a  feeling,  which  he  has  no  right 
to  attribute  to  other  persons:  and  we  do  not  believe,  that  anyone 
of  the  best  friends  of  that  ritual  ever  felt  irritated  at  the  parts 
which  he  did  not  approve  of.  He  may  have  been  sorry  to  see 
them  there,  and  may  have  wished  for  their  removal;  but  he  would 
have  used  the  pruning  hook  like  the  good  husbandman,  who 
purgeth  the  branch,  that  it  may  bring  fordi  more  fruit,  and  not 
with  the  ferocity  of  an  American  Indian  or  Mr.  Riland,  who  use 
only  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife. 

Another  specimen  may  be  found  in  the  following  passage: 

*'  The  apocryphal  defilement  of  our  Prayer-book,  with  its  confused 
and  fictitious  version  of  the  Psalms,  is  too  notorious  to  be  further  par- 
ticularised." 

This  is  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Riland  loves  to  express  himself. 
He  cannot  discuss  any  subject  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness. 
The  compilers  of  our  Liturgy  were  of  opinion  that  the  Apocry- 
pha might  be  read  with  advantage  on  the  weekdays,  and  on  holy- 
days.  Good  and  pious  men  in  more  modern  times  have  thought 
otherwise,  and  the  question  is  open  to  fair  and  temperate  dis- 
cussion. Upon  the  whole,  it  might  perhaps  be  best  to  exclude 
the  Apocrypha  from  being  read  in  our  churches,  since  the 
lessons  taken  from  it  seem  objectionable  to  some  persons : 
whereas  there  are  none  who  object  to  the  reading  of  canonical 
scripture  :  but  while  the  subject  is  under  discussion,  there  is  no 
need  to  speak  of  "  the  Apocryphal  defilement  of  our  Prayer-book" 
nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  the  lessons  taken  from  the  Apo- 
crypha be  said  to  defile  the  mouth  of  him  who  reads  them,  nor 
the  ears  of  him  who  hears  them.  The  words  of  Jerom  are 
well  quoted  in  our  sixth  article,  "  And  the  other  books  (i.e.  the 
Apocrypha,)  the  church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners  ;  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to  establish  any 
doctrine."  This  is  judicious  as  well  as  true:  and  if  we  were  to 
put  any  one  of  these  Apocryphal  bool.s,  together  with  Mr. 
Riland's  introduction,  into  the  hands  of  a  Mahomedan  or  Hindoo, 
and  were  to  ask  which  of  the  two  compositions  was  most  marked 
M'ith  the  spirit  of  humility  and  devotion,  we  are  afraid  that  the 
apocryphal  defilement  would  be  most  admired.  We  would  re- 
commend Mr.  Riland  to  reform  his  own  style,  and  perhaps  his 
own  heart,  before  he  attempts  to  reform  the  Liturgy  :  and  if  he  can 
bear  to  consult  a  concordance  to  the  Apocrypha,  he  will  find  the 
place  from  which  the  following  words  are  taken:  "The  man 
that  is  accustomed  to  opprobrious  words  will  never  be  reformed 
all  the  days  of  his  life." 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  the  words  quoted  above  from  our  sixth 
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article,  do  not  hold  a  place  in  the  twenty  articles  which  are  substi- 
tuted by  Mr.  Riland  for  this  formulary  of  our  faith.  His  first  article 
is  "  of  the  Holy  Scripture,"  which  appears  to  be  entirely  an 
original  composition,  with  scarcely  any  resemblance  in  ideas  or 
expressions  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  our  thirty-nine  articles.  The 
definition  here  given  of  Holy  Scripture,"  is  somewhat  remarkable: 
"  Under  the  name  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  Word  of  God 
written,  we  understand  all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  in  the  authorized  Version."  This  mention  of 
"  the  authorized  Version,"  reminds  us  very  closely  of  that  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  pronounced  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  called  the  Vulgate,  to  be  of  equal  authority  with 
the  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages.  There  would  be 
nothing  unreasonable  in  requiring  every  clergyman  at  his  ordnia- 
tion  to  pledge  himself  to  use  the  authorized  version,  and  no  other 
in  the  church  :  but  to  make  the  authorized  version,  excellent  as  it 
is,  to  form  a  part  of  die  definition  of  canonical  Scripture,  is  what 
Me  should  not  have  expected  from  a  person  who  blames  the 
Anglican  ritual  for  an  "  assumption  of  its  own  excellence."  Our 
authorized  version  is  unquestionably  wrong  in  some  places,  as  all 
versions  must  inevitably  be ;  and  it  is  positively  untrue  to  say 
that  Holy  Scripture  means  "  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  in  the  authorized  version."  Wherever  this 
version  differs  from  the  original,  it  does  not  properly  represent 
"  the  holy  scripture  :"  and  we  therefore  greatly  prefer  the  defini- 
tion given  in  our  Articles,  which  Mr.  Riland  has  so  wantonly  al- 
tered, ••'  In  the  name  of  the  holy  Scripture  we  do  understand 
those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose 
authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Riland  has  still  more  serious  objections  to 
our  Liturgy  on  the  score  of  doctrine;  and  his  sentiments  seem  so 
peculiar  upon  certain  high  points  of  theology,  that  we  cannot  do 
justice  to  them  \yithout  stating  them  in  his  own  words.  He  first 
observes  that  "  a  Liturgy  should  be  based  on  doctrines  generally 
acknowledged  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
dubious  and  sectarian  opinions.  This  rule  is  violated  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  our  established  ritual."  It  would  have 
been  more  candid,  as  well  as  more  intelligible,  if  Mr.  Riland  had 
specified  these  dubious  and  sectarian  opinions,  upon  which  our 
established  ritual  is  based.  It  would  be  difiicult  perhaps  to  sum 
up,  in  a  few  words,  the  points  upon  which  any  liturgy  is  based ; 
but  the  sinfulness  of  our  nature,  and  the  promise  of  pardon 
through  Christ,  seem  to  form  the  foundation  of  almost  every  for- 
mulary in  the  English  Prayer  Book.  We  do  not  quite  under- 
-  stand  what  Mr.  Ryland  means  by  "  sectarian  opinions;"  unless 
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it  is  to  be  explained  by  what  he  says  in  the  dedication,  '•'  tiiat  zee 
too  are  dissenters  in  the  northern  division  of  the  empire,  as  well 
as  schismatics  of  tlie  darkest  hue  throughout  the  far  greater  por- 
tion of  Christendom."  Every  sentiment,  tiierefore,  which  is  anti- 
popish  and  anti-presbyterian,  may,  perhaps,  be  called  "  secta- 
rian," i.  e.  there  are  sects  or  divisions  of  Christians  who  do  not 
agree  with  us  upon  these  points.  But  this  is  absolutely  unavoid- 
able in  a  national  liturgy;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the 
English  Liturgy  can  justly  be  said  to  be  "  based"  upon  any  such 
points  as  these.  So  also  there  are  doctrines  assumed  to  be  true 
in  our  prayer  book,  which  may  be  called  "  dubious,"  i.  e.  not 
only  is  it  possible  for  persons  to  doubt  them,  but  many  have  ac- 
tually doubled  them  and  even  denied  them.  The  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  Atonement  are  "dubious"  doctrines  if  we  consult 
the  Socinian  concerning  them.  The  denial  of  human  merit  is  a 
"  dubious"  doctrine  if  we  consult  the  Romanist;  and  so  we  may 
say  of  all  the  great  verities  of  our  faith,  upon  which  Mr.  Riland 
himself  uould  wish  our  liturgy  to  be  based.  His  own  twenty  ar- 
ticles are  full  of  "  dubious  opinions,"  as,  for  instance,  that  the 
souls  of  the  righteous,  innnediately  after  death,  "being  then  made 
perfect  in  holiness,  are  received  into-  the  heavens,  where  they  be- 
hold the  face  of  God  in  light  and  glory,  waiting  for  the  full  re- 
demj)lion  of  their  bodies:  and  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast 
into  hell,  where  they  remain  in  torments  and  utter  darkness,  re- 
served to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  (Art.  I9-)  This  minute 
descrijjtion  of  the  intermediate  state  may  possibly  be  true,  and 
there  may  be  nothing  in  it  which  is  positively  contradicted  by 
Scripture;  but  it  is  certainly  not  revealed  there  as  an  article  of 
f;iitli,  and  a  person  who  held  a  different  opinion  might  feel  that 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace  were  not  severed  by 
his  retaining  his  own  belief  upon  the  subject.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, help  tliinking  that  our  Church  has  acted  more  wisely  than 
hlv.  Riland  in  not  giving  a  decision  upon  this  mysterious  point; 
and  we  assert,  in  opposition  to  his  vague  and  indefinite  aspersion, 
that  our  established  ritual  is  based  upon  doctrines  generally  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  are  sorry  that  we  can- 
not say  the  same  for  "  the  British  Liturgy." 

His  objections  will  perhaps  be  better  understood,  if  we  extract 
the  following  passages  concerning  the  Athanasian  Creed  and 
those  passages  in  the  Prayer  Book  which  allude  to  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity. 

"  A  Litargy  slioultl  unequivocally  recognize  the  spiritual  equality  of 
niankind  ;  and,  as  sncli,  he  addressed  alike  to  the  learned  and  the  un- 
educated. ^Miatcvei-  may  be  the  comparative  dift'erencc  of  talent  and 
acquirement   among  us,  (lie  Gospel  is  in    itself  equally  intelligible  to 
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all  3  so  thatj  in  discovering  the  way  to  eternal  life,  erudition  Las  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  simplest  forms  of  knowledge.  In  tlie  established 
Prayer  Book  there  is  oceasionally  a  parade  of  the  language  of  unin?{)ired 
theology,  as  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  elsewhere,  totally  at  variance 
with  the  simplicity  of  Scriptural  truth.  This  tends  to  developc  and  in- 
flame the  inherent  vice  of  all  ecclesiastical  power,  the  division  of  the 
Church  into  esoteric  and  exoteric  classes.  It  is  a  fraud  by  which  is  re- 
tained for  the  sacerdotal  order  the  possession  of  certain  secrets;  a  con- 
trivance borrowed  from  the  ancient  mysteries,  and  correspondent  to  all 
other  exclusive  systems,  cither  of  Heathen  or  Anti-Christian  invention." 
— p.  xvi. 

"  After  all  what  is  our  faith?  We  believe  as  far  as  we  act;  and  how 
far  beyond  this  let  the  Athanasian  answer  with  his  cold  and  unspiritual 
hypothesis  of  the  Trinity  j  where  there  is  a  definition  of  a  Father  without 
love,  of  a  Son  with  none  of  the  attributes  of  a  Redeemer,  and  of  a 
Spirit  without  energy  and  consolation.  It  is  painful  to  extend  this  re- 
mark to  any  of  those  treatises  on  points  of  orthodox  faith,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  standards.  What  have  Jones  of  Nayland,  and  Arch- 
bishop Magee  actually  achieved  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of 
the  Atonement?  "What  have  they  done  beyond  proving  the  existence  of 
these  tenets  in  the  Scripture  — their  bare,  abstract  being?  It  might  be 
difficult  to  adjust  the  proportion  of  evil  between  such  an  intellectual  per- 
ception of  religious  truth  as  men  generally  call  faith  — and  particularly 
when  applied  to  what  they  emphatically  call  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity — and  a  rejection  of  the  theory  between  the  verbal  Trinitarian 
and  the  professed  Socinian.  In  common  life  we  dread  a  false,  formal,  or 
inefficient  friend,  more  than  a  declared  enemy;  and  the  feeling  is  per- 
fectly applicable  to  religion.  Theoretic  Trinitarianism,  or  the  scheme 
of  Athanasius,  is  upheld  by  the  Anrinomian  and  the  self-righteous,  by 
the  defenders  of  image-worship,  purgatoiy,  human  merit,  positive  abso- 
lution, and  various  collateral  heresies;  all  of  which  are  crushed  and 
scattered  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  once  realized,  applied,  and 
made  the  nourishment  of  the  spiritual  life." — p.  xxii. 

We  are   here  obliged   to   repeat  our  regret   that   lyir.  Riland 
cannot  discuss  any  subject  temperately  and  quietly.      \Ve  should, 
perhaps,  ourselves  be  disposed  to  listen  to  the  proposal  for  re- 
moving the  Athanasian  Creed  from  our  Liturgy;  and  wc  say  thisj 
because  the  objections  come  from   so  many  quarters,  and   from' 
persons  of  such  genuine  piety.     The  spirit  of  peace  and  concilia-j 
tion  would  incline  is  to  forego  our  own  opinions;  but  if  we  were 
called  upon  to  debate  the  question,  we  should  feel  bound  to  say 
that  \evy   few  persons   seem  to   understand  why  the   Athanasian 
Creed  was   first  introduced  into  any  Liturgy,  and  why  our  re- 
formers gave  it  a  place  in  their  Prayer  Book.     The  common  re- 
mark is,  that  the  Athanasian  Creed,  as  being  a  mere  iiuman  com- 
position, ought  not  to  be  retained.     ]SL\  Riland  speaks  of  it  as 
"  a  parade  of  the  language  of  uninspired  theology,  totally  at  vari- 
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ance  with  the  shiipliclty  of  Scriptural  truth ;"  in  which  sentence 
there  is  a  marvellous  confusion  of  ideas,  or  at  least  a  begging  of 
the  question.  Mr,  Riland  probably  means  that  the  language  of 
the  Creed  is  at  variance  with  the  simplicity  of  the  language  of 
Scripture;  but  "  the  simplicity  of  Scriptural  truth"  is  a  very  equi- 
vocal expression.  A  simple  doctrine  may  be  true,  and  a  complex 
doctrine  may  be  true  :  but  the  simple  doctrine  may  be  explained 
in  simple  language,  whereas  the  terms  of  the  complex  doctrine 
will  probably  be  complex.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  language 
of  the  Athanasian  creed  is  at  variance  with  the  simplicity  of 
Scriptural  truth,  proves  nothing  at  all.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  doctrine  of  the  creed  is  at  variance  with  Scriptural  truth, 
and  this  is  to  be  decided  by  a  careful  investigation,  not  by  a 
flippant,  dogmatical  assertion.  The  compiler  of  the  Athanasian 
creed  had  no  intentions  of  making  "  a  parade,"  when  he  used  the 
language  which  was  in  common  use  in  his  own  day;  and  as  to 
the  theology  of  the  creed  being  "  uninspired,"  this  is  the  very 
Jpoint  at  issue  :  the  Church  has  believed  for  twelve  centuries,  that 
'the  doctrine  of  the  creed  is  a  necessary  consequence  from  posi- 
tions contained  in  the  inspired  writings:  Mr.  Riland  appears  to 
think,  the  contraiy;  and  yet  after  ail,  the  Church  may  possibly  be 
j-right  and  Mr.  Riland  wrong. 

With  respect  to  the  Athanasian  creed  being  a  mere  human 
composition,  it  is  perfectly  true  as  a  literary  fact.  The  paper  or 
parchment,  the  pen,  and  the  ink,  which  were  employed  by  the 
first  composer  of  it,  were  all  manufactured  by  human  hands;  but 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  doctrines  of  the  creed  being  fairly 
deducible  from  the  Scriptures  or  no?  Is  Coke  upon  Lyttleton 
a  book  of  no  authority,  because  it  is  not  an  act  of  parliament? 
The  same  argument  would  oblige  us  to  reject  all  confessions  of 
laith  ;  and  even  the  British  Liturgy  must  be  classed  with  "  unin- 
spired theology."  The  question  for  consideration  is,  whether  the 
assertor  or  the  denier  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Athanasian 
creed  is  supported  by  Scripture.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say,  that 
the  mysterious  points  discussed  in  this  creed  had  better  have  been 
left  unnoticed.  Mr.  Riland  is  perhaps  not  aware,  but  the 
(  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  w  ell  knows,  that  every  clause  in  the 
Athanasian  creed  was  directed  against  some  particular  heresy. 
When  the  Arians  had  once  raised  the  dispute,  whether  Christ 
was  a  created  Being  or  no,  the  Chuich  could  not  be  silent.  It 
is  utterly  untrue,  that  she  drew  up  her  creeds  "  to  develope  and 
inflame  the  inherent  vice  of  all  ecclesiastical  power — the  division 
ot  the  Church  into  esoteric  and  exoteric  classes."  Nothing 
could  be  less  esoteric,  than  the  numerous  creeds  and  confessions 
of  the   fourth    and   fifth   centuries.     They  were   drawn   up   in 
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crowded  councils,  were  promulgated  with  the  most  studied 
publicity,  and  steps  were  taken  for  the  frequent  recitation  of 
them.  The  Athanasian  creed,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  work  of 
a  private  indivi<iual;  but  it  was  adopted  by  the  Church  at  large, 
because  it  embodied  the  decisions  of  all  the  most  famous  coun- 
cils, and  it  appeared  to  preclude  the  equivocations  and  evasions 
which  had  been  practised  by  many  persons  pretending  to  believe 
the  Trinity.  The  damnatory  clauses,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  may  justly  give  offence  to  the  pious  and  charitable  Chris- 
tian; and  most  heartily  do  we  wish  that  they  could  be  quietly 
expunged  from  the  creed,  but  we  suspect,  that  Mr.  Riland  is 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  connection  between  the  belief  in  a  Trinityj 
and  the  scheme  of  Christian  redemption. 

If  Jesus  Christ  was  a  created  Being,  and  not  of  the  same 
substance  and  nature  with  God,  we  have  no  assurance  that  his 
death  was  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Let  us 
believe  with  the  modern  Unitarian,  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  expiated  the  sins  of  the  whole 
human  race.  The  history  of  Socinianism  bears  us  out  in  this 
assertion.  The  founders  of  that  heresy  denied  the  death  of  Christ 
to  have  been  an  expiatory  sacrifice ;  and  the  notion  of  an  atone- 
ment, in  the  received  sense  of  that  expression,  is  treated  by  the 
school  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Belsham  with  the  utmost  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  We  wish  that  this  fact  was  more  generally 
remembered.  It  is  not  strange  that  sceptics  or  semi-christians 
should  represent  the  Socinian  controversy  as  one  of  logical  or 
metaphysical  subtlety:  many  of  them  perhaps  know  no  better: 
but  when  writers  like  Mr.  Riland,  who  are  sincere  believers  in 
the  atonement,  and  who  renounce  all  notion  of  human  merit,  can 
speak  of  "  the  proportion  of  evil"  being  equal  "  between  the 
verbal  Trinitarian  and  the  professed  Socinian,"  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  them,  that  the  professed  Socinian  rejects  the  vicarious  h 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  whereas  the  verbal  Trinitarian  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  admit  it.  The  Socinian  not  only  denies  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  but  that  he  died  upon  the  cross  for  the 
sins  of  mankind:  and  if  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  and 
of  his  atonement  must  thus  stand  and  fall  together,  is  it  not  true 
to  say  of  one  or  the  other :  "  This  is  the  Catholic  faith ;  which 
except  a  man  believe  faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved?"  Except  a 
man  believe  faithfully  that  Jesus  Christ  died  to  save  us  from  our 
sins,  he  has  no  promise  of  salvation :  and  except  he  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  he  will  not  believe  that  he  died 
for  our  sins:  so  that  even  the  damnatory  clauses,  (though  we 
still  repeat  our  wish  for  their  exclusion)  have  much  more  to  be 
said  in  their  defence  than  Mr.  Kilund  is  aware  of.      If  they 
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tmerely  referred  to  a  speculative  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature 
jof  Christ,  it  might  be  presumptuous  to  use  them;  but  when  we 
; consider  that  a  denial  of  Christ's  divinity  implies  necessarily  a 
(denial  of  his  atonement,  we  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  the  words 
are  true,  though  we  may  regret  that  they  are  used  in  a  public 
formulary  of  the  Church. 

We  were  at  first  inclined  to  think,  that  Mr.  Riland's  zeal 
against  the  Athanasian  creed  was  so  excessive,  and  that  it  was  so 
long  since  he  had  suffered  himself  to  read  it,  that  he  had  quite 
forgotten  it.  He  speaks  of  the  Athanasian  having  a  "  cold  and 
iinspiritual  hypothesis  of  the  Trinity,  where  there  is  a  definition 
of  a  Father  without  love,  of  a  Son  with  none  of  the  attributes  of 
a  Redeemer,  and  of  a  Spirit  without  energy  and  consolation." 
This  would  apply  still  more  strongly  to  the  Apostles'  creed:  but 
Avhat  can  be  more  uncharitable,  as  well  as  more  absurd,  than  to 
say  that  a  man  is  not  thinking  of  the  mercies  of  redemption, 
because  he  happens  at  the  nioinent  to  be  defining  the  nature  of 
the  Redeemer?  If  the  Church  of  England  put  nothing  else  into 
our  mouths  but  a  chy  recitation  of  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead, 
there  might  be  some  ground  for  this  indecent  sarcasm;  but 
when  almost  every  prayer  expresses  the  doctrines  of  Redemption 
and  Sanctification,  it  is  most  unfair  to  abuse  the  creed,  because 
being  exclusively  directed  to  one  point  it  does  not  embrace  many 
others.  The  creed,  however,  does  not  mention  the  Son  "  with 
none  of  the  attributes  of  the  Redeemer."  We  must  remember, 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  recited  by  Christians,  by  men  who  are 
sincere  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  Redemption;  and  when  such 
persons  are  told  in  the  creed  that  they  must  "  believe  rightly  the 
incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  when  they  acknowledge 
that  he  "  suffered  for  our  salvation — rose  again  the  third  day 
from  the  dead — ascended  into  heaven — and  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  I'atlier,  from  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead" — the  whole  scheme  of  redemption  is  in  fact 
professed  and  acknowledged.  With  respect  to  the  other  chaige 
against  the  creed,  that  "  there  is  a  definition  of  a  Spirit  without 
energy  and  consolation,"  Mr.  Riland  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber, that  unless  tiie  Athanasian  doctrine  concerning  the  third 
person  in  the  Trinity  be  admitted,  all  notion  of  energy  or  conso- 
lation as  connected  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  utterly  destroyed.  If 
Mr.  Riland  knows  any  thing;  of  the  Sabellian  or  Unitarian  theo- 
nes  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  must  know  that  the  agency 
of  this  mysterious  Being  is  reduced  by  either  of  them  to  a  mere 
uame.  If  a  man  rejects  the  Athanasian  creed,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  his  practical  notions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  Sanctifi- 
cation  are  unsound:  but  if  he  fully  believe,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
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is  a  divine  person,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  detach  the 
notion  from  that  of  energy  and  consolation. 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  ^tr.  Riland  has  already  repented 
of  his  nnpiovoked  attack  upon  Jones  of  Nayland  and  Archbishop 
Magee:  unless  indeed,  which  we  strongly  suspect,  he  has  not 
read  the  works  of  either  of  them,  and  only  mentions  them  for  the 
purpose  of  sneering  at  human  learning.  He  asks,  "  what  have 
Jones  of  Nayland  and  Archbishop  Magee  actually  achieved  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  Atonement?  What  have 
they  done  beyond  proving  the  existence  of  these  tenets  in  the 
Scripture — their  bare,  abstract  being."  The  answer  is  plain  to 
any  person  who  feels  in  his  own  heart  the  corruption  of  our 
nature,  and  who  has  read  the  triumphant  dissertations  of  Arch- 
bishop Magee.  We  shall  at  present  confine  our  remarks  to  the. 
latter  writer,  because  he  is  the  most  recent,  and  because  his 
mortal  remains  were  scarcely  cold,  when  they  were  insulted  by 
this  presumptuous  and  unfeeling  critic.  Death  has  cut  short  his 
literary  labours;  but  we  feel  a  sure  and  certain  hope  that  he  is 
gone  to  reap  the  fruit  of  that  Atonement  on  which  he  so  firmly 
relied,  and  though  dead  he  i/et  speakefh.  Yet  Mr.  Riland  asks, 
"  what  has  he  done?"  Let  him  read  the  pages,  in  which  the 
assertions  of  Priestley  are  confuted,  who  maintained,  that  man  is 
able  by  his  own  nroral  perfections  to  merit  the  favour  of  heaven. 
Let  him  listen  to  the  Archbishop,  while  with  an  union  of  the 
profoundest  learning  and  the  most  humble  piety,  he  crushes  and 
amiihilates  this  fatal  arrogance  of  the  self-righteous  Unitarian, 
He  will  find  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  placed  upon  a  foun- 
dation, which  is  wholly  independent  of  scholastic  definitions  or 
theological  subtlety.  It  is  demonstrated  by  an  appeal  to  our 
own  hearts.  The  sinner  is  asked  whether  his  own  merits  could 
give  him  boldness  at  the  day  of  judgment;  and  when  trembling 
he  answers  in  the  negative,  he  finds  his  consolation  in  hearing 
from  the  Scripture,  that  God  has  accepted  an  atonement.  When 
the  arguments  of  Archbishop  ISIagee  are  refuted,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  has  he  done?"  and  if 
the  Archbisiiop  had  been  reminded  that  "  the  scheme  of  Athana- 
sius  is  upheld  by  the  Antinomian  and  the  self-righteous,  by  the 
defenders  of  image-worship,  purgatory,  8vC."  he  would  piously 
have  exclaimed,  God  be  praised!  Listead  of  using  this  as  an 
argument  against  Mhat  is  so  foolishly  called  "  theoretic  Trinita- 
rianism,"  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  think,  that  men,  who  are  so 
grievously  in  error  upon  some  points,  are  yet  sound  upon  others  •» 
of  fundamental  importance.  We  scarcely  remember  to  have  met 
with  a  more  wretched  argument,  than  that  the  scheme  of  Atha 
nasius  must  be  wrong,  because  it  is  held  by  the  Roman   Catho- 
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lies.  Unless  Mr.  Riland  means  this,  the  sentence  quoted  above 
is  worse  than  unmeaning.  At  all  events,  it  is  most  uncharitable 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  a  pious  Protestant  ought  to 
be  glad  to  think,  that  they  agree  with  ourselves  upon  some  points 
which  are  essentia!  to  salvation.  Mr.  Riland  seems  to  assume 
that  they  must  be  in  error  upon  every  point:  and  we  have  only 
to  hope,  that  he  will  not  be  selected  as  the  champion  of  Pro- 
testantism whenever  the  Popish  controversy  shall  be  revived. 

We  have  said,  that  Mr.  Riland  is  fond  of  sneering  at  human 
learning;  and  it  is  only  on  this  principle,  that  we  can  account 
for  his  going  out  of  his  way  to  expose  his  own  extraordinary 
ignorance  about  the  Gnostics.  The  passage,  (if  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  unravelling  its  high-flown  phraseology)  appears  to 
speak  of  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  as  not  merely  super- 
fluous and  mischievous,  but  as  being  actually  promoted  by  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits.     His  words  are  as  follow  : — 

'^  In  the  intermediate  season,  we  are  called  upon,  as  believers  in 
Jesus  Christ,  to  wrestle  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  rvorld, 
whatever  shape  of  heaven  they  may  assume.  Great  will  be  our  privi- 
lege, if  we  can  detect  these  princes  and  potentates  when  linked  to  some 
radiant  angel  (or  to  the  appearance  of  one,)  who  would  lead  us  from 
discovering  real  evils,  to  pursue  some  small  heresy  which  will  soon  be 
foigotten.  Thinking  nn'nds  must  have  often  wondered  how  men  of 
intellect  and  erudition  could  have  condescended  to  waste  their  time  upon 
such  unmeaning  and  perishable  nonsense  as,  for  example,  the  opinions 
of  the  Gnostics — dignus  ?ion  viiidice  nodus — till  they  considered,  that 
these  trifles  equally  serve,  like  the  pleasures  of  the  race-course  and  card- 
table,  to  dnuv  off  the  soul  from  eternal  realities." 

It  is  plain,  from  this  passage,  that  Mr.  Riland  supposes  the 
opinions  of  the  Gnostics  to  have  been  a  "  small  heresy."  He 
is  utterly  ignorant,  that  through  the  whole  of  the  second  century 
the  Gnostics  were  the  most  formidable  enemy  which  the  Church 
had  to  encounter.  If  "  men  of  intellect  and  erudition,"  such  as 
Justin  Martyr,  Irenasus,  Tertullian,  &.c.  Scc,  had  not  "  con- 
descended to  waste  their  time  upon  such  unmeaning  and  perishable 
nonsense;"  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  if  it  had  not  pleased  God 
to  raise  up  these  champions  of  our  faith,  Christianity  had  been 
well-nigh  overthrown.  The  earliest  literature  of  the  Christians 
arose  out  of  controversies  with  the  Gnostics  :  and  the  ecclesiastical 
historian  is  compelled  to  attend  to  this  extravagant  philosophy 
during  great  part  of  the  three  first  centuries.  The  interest 
excited  by  the  Gnostics  is  greatly  increased,  if  we  could  feel  cer- 
tain that  their  appearance  had  been  predicted  by  St.  Paul,  and 
the  success  of  their  doctrines  had  been  lamented  by  St.  John. 
There  are  several  expressions  in  the   New  Testament,  which 
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become  much  more  intelligible,  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  directed 
against  the  Gnostics :  and  though  this  interpretation  is  not  uni- 
versally adopted,  the  expositor  of  Scripture  can  hardly  avoid 
examining  it :  and  Mr.  Riland  perhaps  stands  alone  in  thinking 
that  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity,  are  promoted  by  the  rulers  of  the  darkness 
of  this  tvorid,  "  who  would  lead  us  from  discovermg  real  evils." 
It  is  quite  true,  though  Mr.  Riland  has  probably  used  the  words 
at  random,  that  Gnosticism  is  "  perishable  nonsense."  The 
wonder  is,  that  such  monstrous  absurdities  should  have  gained 
such  a  hold  upon  the  human  mind;  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  ecclesiastical  historian;  it  is  his  misfortune  to  be  compelled 
to  disfigure  his  page  with  the  ravings  of  the  Gnostics;  and  if  he 
should  want  an  argument  in  defending  himself  against  Mr. 
Riland  for  studying  this  subject,  he  may  find  it  in  the  following 
passage  of  Mr.  Riland's  own  work. 

"  The  idle  opinions  of  the  early  centuries  speedily  vanished  ;  and 
such  as  have  succeeded  to  them,  in  the  present  times,  would  more  rapidly 
disappear,  if  they  were  left  to  thems-elvcs.  The  traime?it  heresies  of 
the  Church  should  always  be  accurately  distinguished  from  those  which 
are  permanent.  The  former  come  like  shadows,  and  so  depart,  and, 
like  the  eclipses  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  have  their  regular  recurrences. 
The  latter  are  perpetuallj/  at  war  with  the  influences  and  progress  of 
Christianity.  The  Antinomian  and  the  self-justifier  are  the  real  and 
standing  enemies  of  the  Established  Communion." 

Mr.  Riland  was  little  aware,  that  in  writing  this  sentence  he 
not  only  furnished  a  justification  of  the  study  of  Gnosticism,  but 
proves  it  to  be  an  absolute  duty.  He  says  expressly,  that  the 
Antinomian  heresy  is  permauent,  and,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
attacked;  but  he  is  evidently  ignorant,  that  the  earliest  Antino- 
mians  on  record  were  Gnostics.  One  division  of  these  irrational 
philosophers  maintained  upon  principle  that  morality  was  a  thing 
perfectly  indifferent:  and  it  was  to  guard  their  flocks  from  this 
pestilential  error,  that  the  Christian  bishops  and  pastors  com- 
posed so  many  volumes  in  refutation  of  the  Gnostics.  If  Mr. 
Riland  should  undertake  a  history  of  Antinomianism,  (which 
would  be  a  very  useful  and  interesting  work,)  he  would  find 
himself  obliged  to  wade  through  a  wearisome  mass  of  evidence 
connected  with  the  Gnostics,  He  would  then  find  how  greatly 
mistaken  he  was  when  he  said  that  "  the  idle  opinions  of  the 
early  centuries  speedily  vanished."  Perhaps  also  he  would 
repent  of  having  made  the  uncharitable  insinuation,  that  these 
studies  equally  serve,  "  like  the  pleasures  of  the  race-course  and 
card-table,  to  draw  off  the  soul  from  eternal  realities."  We  are 
no  -advocates  of  the  race-course  or  the  card-table !  we  can  see 
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the  evils  wliich  both  of  them  cause  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men:  but  when  a  minister  of  the  gospel  can  delibciately  compare 
an  impojtant  brancli  of  ecclesiastical  history  with  these  fashiona- 
ble vices,  we  can  only  lament  that  so  much  ignorance  and  such 
want  of  charity  should  be  united  in  a  reformer  of  the  Liturgy. 

We  may   now   proceed  to  what  appears  to  have  been  upper- 
most in  Mr.  Riland's  mind,  when  he  gave  vent  to  those  viiulent 
attacks    upon    the    Book  of   Common   Prayer,   which    we   have 
quoted  from  his  Introduction.     Mr.  Riland  belongs  to  a  school 
'^   of  theology,  which  thinks  proper  to  attach    new   ideas   to  certani 
terms,   and   then  is  very  angry  with  those  persons  who  use  these 
same  terms  in  the  ancient  sense,  which  has  been  aftixed  to  them 
for  centuries  by  the   Catholic   Church,     There  is  no  harm  in  a 
writer  employing  any  term  in  a  peculiar  signilication,  if  he  takes 
care    to   give   his    own    definition:  but   such  a  plan   is   rather  at 
variance  with  the  precision  of  language  and  of  ideas;  and  expe- 
rience has  shown,  that  there  would  have  been  less  division  in  the 
Church,   if   words  had   continued    to  be   used  in   their   ancient, 
ecclesiastical,   sense.     ^^  c   might   illustrate  this    remark   by   the 
terms,  Fai/h,  llegoieratiou,  a  C/n'isti/ui,  and  some  others.     Mr. 
Rilantl  tinds  fault   with   the  English  Liturgy,   because  it  assumes 
that  all   the   persons   who  use  it,  are  Christians.      But  in  doing 
this,  he  attaches  a  peculiar  meaning  to  the  term  Christian.     He 
confounds   a    Chrisliait    with   a  good    Christian;    a  member    of 
C/uist  with  a  sound  and  healthy  member;  a  chi/cl  of  God  with  an 
obedient  child  ;  mi  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  witli  an 
actual   possessor  of  the  glories  of  that  kingdom.      He   does  not 
see,  that  a  Christian  means  merely  a  person   who   has   been  en- 
grafted into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church,  who  has  had  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven    placed  within  his   reach  in  consequence  of  his 
believing  in  the  death  of  Christ.     Mr.  Riland  assumes  that  a  man 
cannot  be  a  Christian,  unless  he  lives  in  obedience  to  the  Gospel; 
nor  is  there   any  harm  in  his  using  this  language,  if  he  takes  care 
to  explain,  that  he  uses  it  figuratively.     As  a  mere  matter  of  fact, 
or  rather,  as  a  mere  question  of  language,  a  man  does  not  cease 
to  be   Christiaii,  when   he   commits  an  act  of  sin.     His   actions 
had  nothinsr  to  do  with   makins;  him  a  Christian,    unless  we   call 
his  faith  an  action;  (which  would  be  another  instance  of  a  confu- 
sion of  terms:)  and  so  his  actions  cannot  make  him  cease  to  be  a 
Christian,  as  long  as  he  has  faith.     Mr.  Riland  has  an  answer  to 
this,  by  saying,  that  such  a  person  has  not  faith,  and  therefore  he 
is  not  a  Christian.     He  says,  "  alter  all,  what  is  oui-  faith?      We 
believe  as  far  as  we  act:"  and  hence  he  concludes,  that  if  a   man 
docs   not  act  as   the  Gospel  tells  him,  he  does  not  believe   the 
Gospel.     But  this  conclusion  is  positively  false.     Neither  Mr. 
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Riland,  nor  any  other  person,  whether  theologian  or  lexicogra- 
pher, has  a  right  to  alter  the  meaning  of  words.  He  has  no 
light  to  say,  that  Faith  means  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  man 
who  professes  this  faith.  The  answer  is,  that  Faith  has  not  this 
meaning,  either  in  the  English  language,  or  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  that  a  man  who  professes  to  have  faith,  ought  to 
show  it  in  his  actions;  and  it  is  perfectly  true,  tliat  we  speak  of  a 
living  and  a  dead  faith;  but  no  artifice  of  logic  or  divinity  can 
make  a  dead  faith  to  be  no  faith  at  all.  A  dead  body  is  still  a 
body:  or  if  we  take  the  analogy  pointed  out  by  our  Saviour,  a 
dead  tree,  though  it  bears  no  fruit,  is  still  a  tree;  nor  does  an 
oak,  when  dead,  become  a  fir  or  a  horse-chesnut.  The  existence 
or  non-existence  of  faith  is  as  much  a  question  for  the  metaphy- 
sician as  the  theologian:  and  if  a  notorious  sinner  says  from  his 
heart,  that  he  believes  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and 
that  he  died  for  our  sins,  ]Mr.  Riland  may  be  as  uncharitable  as 
he  pleases  in  denying  such  a  man  to  have  faith,  but  he  cannot 
change  the  meaning  of  words,  nor  make  faith  to  be  the  same  , 
with  the  actions  which  flow  from  faith,  ^ 

We  have  said  that  his  dogmatical  assertion,  "  We  believe  as 
far  as  we  act,"  is  positively  false.  It  is  false,  as  a  metaphysical 
fact:  and  whoever  says,  that  belief  always  influences  action,  can 
hardly  understand  what  the  two  terms,  belief  and  action,  signify. 
W^e  will  take  a  common  instance.  A  man  believes— nay,  he  is 
firmly  convinced,  that  a  bottle  of  wine  will  make  him  drunk  :  but 
in  spite  of  his  belief  and  his  conviction  he  finishes  his  bottle  and 
falls  under  the  table.  Now  it  does  not  need  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Riland  to  see  that  such  a  man  has  acted  foolishly  as  well  as 
wickedly:  wickedly,  inasmuch  as  he  has  disobeyed  the  Gospel; 
and  foolishly,  because  he  fully  believed  that  drunkenness  would 
ensue.  But,  says,  Mr.  Riland,  "  we  believe  as  far  as  we  act:" 
and  the  man  clearly  acted  like  one  who  did  not  believe  that  wine 
would  make  him  drunk:  ergo,  he  did  not  believe  it.  But  what 
wretched  drivelling  is  this  in  the  shape  of  argument!  Belief  is 
belief,  and  action  is  action.  The  two  ideas  are  essentially 
distinct,  and  the  words  which  represent  the  ideas  cannot  be  con- 
founded. We  will  take  another  case,  which  is  more  suited  to  | 
the  present  subject.  St.  Peter  professed  his  belief  that  Jesus  i 
was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  He  undoubtedly 
believed  this  before  his  denial;  and  it  is  as  certain  that  he  believed 
it  after.  Will  Mr.  Riland  then  say,  that  at  die  moment  of  his 
denial  he  ceased  to  believe  it?  He  certainly  acted  as  if  he  did  not' 
believe  it:  and  according  to  the  principle  that  "  we  believe  as  far 
as  we  act,"  he  was  at  that  moment  without  faith.  Had  St.  Peter' 
said-  this  in  his  own  defence,  the  equivocation   would   have  been 
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palpable :  and  if  we  could  dive  into  his  heart  at  the  time  when 
he  was  weeping  bitterly,  we  should  see  that  the  guilt  of  acting 
contrary  to  his  faith  was  pressing  heavily  upon  his  soul. 

We  were  led  into  these  remarks  concerning  the  nature  of 
belief,  because  we  ventured  to  say,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Iiiland, 
that  a  man  may  be  a  Christian,  though  he  does  not  live  as  a 
Christian.  The  English  Liturgy  assumes  that  every  person  who 
uses  it  is  a  Christian;  and  this  excites  the  bile  of  Mr.  Riland. 
He  complains  of  '*  the  indiscriminate  and  gregarious  manner  in 
which  the  members  of  a  national  Church — gathering,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  within  its  fold,  the  very  dregs  and  refuse  of  mankind, 
both  socially  and  spiritually — are  addressed  in  our  services;" 
and  he  tells  us,  that  "  forms  of  devotion  should  be  constructed  on 
the  fact  that  the  visible  Church  is  a  mixed  communion,  and,  there- 
fore, assuming  neither  the  sincerity  nor  hypocrisy  of  any  of  its 
members."  If  Mr.  Riland  understood  the  meaning  of  terms,  he 
would  know  that  this  is  exactly  the  principle  upon  which  the 
English  ritual  is  constructed.  He  has  himself  defined  the  visible 
Church  to  consist  "  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  that  profess 
the  true  religion:"  (Art.  XV.)  and  accordingly  the  Church  of 
England  has  put  words  into  the  mouth  of  all  those  persons  who 
profess  the  true  religion  in  this  country:  but  whether  they  profess 
it  with  sincerity  or  hypocrisy,  or  rather,  whether  they  act  up  to 
their  professions,  (for  this  is  the  real  question  at  issue,)  she  does 
not  pretend  to  assume.  Mr.  Riland  charges  our  Liturgy  with 
making  this  assumption,  and  writes  as  follows:  "  A  contrary 
supposition,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  twenty-sixth  Article 
of  the  Anglican  Church — and  this,  too,  at  perfect  variance  with 
its  own  positions  in  the  nineteenth — does  yet  characterise  our 
public  formularies;  rendering  them  obviously  and  injuriously 
inconsistent  with  themselves." 

Never  was  there  a  more  unfortunate  selection  of  instances  to 
support  an  attack.  In  the  first  place  our  public  formularies  are 
not  "  in  direct  opposition  to  the  twenty-sixth  Article."  That 
Article  begins  with  saying,  "  although  in  the  visible  Church  the 
evil  be  ever  mingled  with  the  good,  &.c.;"  and  these  doubtless  are 
the  words  which  Mr.  Riland  had  in  view.  But  every  prayer,  and 
every  thanksgiving  in  our  Liturgy,  are  constructed  upon  the 
notion,  that  the  evil  are  mingled  with  the  good.  In  every  page 
of  the  Prayer  Book  we  are  taught  to  acknowledge  ourselves  to 
be  sinners:  and  this  acknowledgement  is  not  in  the  least  at, 
variance  with  the  words  of  the  nineteenth  Article,  as  Mr.  Riland 
has  asserted  it  to  be.  The  nineteenth  Aiticle  defines  the  visible 
Church  to  be  "  a  congregation  of  faitlifnl  men.  Sic.;"  and  it  is 
plain  that  Mr,  Riland  has  conjured  up  this  contradiction,  because 
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he  is  determined  to  affix  his  own  sense  to  the  term  fait lifii  I.  He 
conceives  the  Church  of  England  to  say  in  her  nineteenth  Article, 
that  all  the  members  of  the  visible  Church  live  in  faithful  obe- 
dience to  the  Gospel ;  in  which  case  it  would  not  be  true  to  say, 
that  "  in  the  visible  Church  the  evil  are  mingled  with  the  good." 
But  this  is  a  meaning  of  the  word  faithful,  which  the  compilers 
of  our  Liturgy  never  intended  it  to  bear.  A  congregation  of 
faithful  men, — or  coitus  fdelium,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin — means 
merely  a  body  of  men  who  believe  in  Christ.  Whether  they  act 
up  to  their  belief,  is  a  totally  different  question,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  being  members  of  the  visible  Church.  If  they 
believe  in  Christ,  that  is,  if  they  hope  to  be  saved  through  the 
merits  of  Christ's  death,  they  are,  in  the  language  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  New  Testament,  believers  :  and  the  definition  in  the 
nineteenth  Article  is  precisely  the  same,  only  in  other  words, 
with  that  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Riland  himself,  that  "  the  visible 
Church  consists  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  i\\^i  profess  the 
true  religion."  The  Greek  term  Tritrroj,  (which  is  translated 
faithful  in  our  nineteenth  Article,)  is  always  used  by  St.  Paul 
in  this  sense.  Believers  and  unbelievers  are  the  two  divisions, 
which  comprehended  all  mankind.  If  a  man  believed  in  Christ, 
and  had  been  admitted  by  baptism  into  the  Church,  he  was 
called  TTKTTo^, fidelis,  i.e.  faithful,  or  a  believer;  but  St.  Paul 
never  meant  to  say,  that  a  man  ceased  to  be  a  believer,  when  he 
ceased  to  live  in  obedience  to  the  Gospel;  he  told  him  plainly, 
that  if  he  continued  in  this  course  he  would  not  inherit  the  King- 
dom of  God,  and  so  says  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Articles 
and  Liturgy;  but  still  she  says  (if  we  couple  the  nineteenth  and 
twenty-sixth  Articles  together,)  that  "  the  visible  Church  is  a 
congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  evil  are  ever  minoled 
with  the  good;''  nor  will  Mr.  Riland  ever  be  able  to  prove,  that 
the  two  clauses  of  this  sentence  contradict  each  other,  or  that 
either  of  them  is  at  variance  with  the  Liturgy  or  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  us  to  expose  the  extraordi- 
nary fallacy,  which  pervades  another  sentence  in  Mr.  Riland's 
Introduction.     He  says : 

"  It  has  been  urged,  that  to  cause  an  irreligious  man  to  perform  07iy 
religious  act  is  to  make  him  a  liypocrite;  as,  for  example,  to  persuade 
him  to  repeat  the  Confession,  when  he  bewails  no  sin,  and  asks  for  no 
forgiveness,  but,  in  fact,  insults  the  Almighty  by  a  practical  falsehood. 
It  is,  notwithstanding,  the  duty  of  such  a  character  to  confess  his  sins, 
but  it  is  7iot  his  duty  to  say  that  he  is  a  Christian." 

In  answer  to  this,  we  assert  that  it  is  his  most  imperative  duty 
to'  confess  himself  a  Christian,     He  is   not  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
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Christ,  as  of  one  to  whom  he  was  hitherto  a  stranger ;  he  is  not  to 
represent  himself  as  an  unbeliever,  as  one  who  had  hitherto  received 
no  benefits  from  Christ;  it  is  his  ingratitude  to  las  own  Redeemer 
which  ought  to  weigh  him  down  with  a  sense  of  his  guilt.  He 
is  to  say — Lord,  thou  hast  called  me  to  be  a  Christian,  but  I 
have  disobeyed  thy  Gospel;  thou  hast  redeemed  me  with  thy 
precious  blood,  but  I  have  contracted  a  fresh  load  of  guilt.  A 
confession  like  this,  though  coming  from  a  grievous  sinner,  can 
only  come  from  a  Christian.  Mr.  Riland  will  allow,  that  to 
confess  our  sins,  and  to  pray  for  forgiveness,  are  not  the  acts  of 
our  own  unregenerate  nature,  but  can  only  proceed  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  God  gives 
the  assistance  of  His  Holy  Spirit  to  persons  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians. 

The  next  sentence  to  the  one  last  quoted  contains  a  similar 
attack  upon  the  Catechism. 

"  It  Is  the  duty  of  a  baptized,  but  profane  and  pilfering  child,  to  own 
his  profaneness  and  fraud ;  but  suppose  the  same  child  tells  us  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  sanctifies  Mm,  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God!" 

The  fallacy  here  consists  in  the  supposition  that  the  child  is 
taught  to  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sanctifying  him  at  the  time 
of  his  committing  the  act  of  profaneness  or  fraud ;  but  if  he  does 
not  say  this,  (which  he  plainly  does  not,)  it  is  perfectly  just  and 
scriptural  for  him  to  say,  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  sanctifieth  me  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God."  If  a  person 
does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  Holy  Ghost,  it  would  of  course 
be  most  profane  and  wicked  in  him  to  make  this  profession :  but 
this  is  not  the  case  which  Mr.  Riland  intends  to  put;  he  is  speak- 
ing of  a  child  who  has  committed  acts  of  sin,  and  he  objects  to 
the  child  being  taught  to  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  sanctifieth  Iii/n. 
J3ut  the  child  does  not  exactly  say  this.  He  says,  "  /  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  sanctifieth  me;"  that  is,  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  Holy  Ghost,  whose  office  is  to  strengthen  and  assist  all 
those  persons  who,  like  myself,  have  been  engrafted  into  the  body 
of  Christ's  Church :  I  believe  that  if  I  ever  have  had  holy  thoughts, 
they  were  put  into  my  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the 
plain   meaning  of  the  words.     They    are    a  declaration   of   the 

,  child's  belief  as  to  the  office  of  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity, 
and   there  is   no  reason,   moral    or   theological,  why   this  belief 

\  should  be  affected  by  a  consciousness  of  this  spiritual  influence 

'  having  been  disregarded. 

Mr.  Riland's  notions  upon  tins  subject  are  abundantly  refuted 
by  the  language  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  all  his  Epistles.  It  will 
be  conceded  that  the  term  brother,  as  used  by  this  Apostle,  is 
equivalent  to  Christian,  as  when  he  says,  "  But  brother  goeth  to 
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law  with  brother,  and  that  before  the  loihelievers" — 1  Cor.  vi.  6. 
St.  Paul  never  uses  the  term  Christian,  but  it  is  plain  that  he 
would  not  iiave  considered  a  person  to  have  forfeited  his  right  to 
that  title  by  living  in  sin:  thus  he  says,  "  But  noiv  I  have  ivritfen. 
unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  ftny  man  that  is  called  a  brother 
be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunk- 
ard, or  an  extortioner,"  (verse  11.):  so  that  St.  Paul  conceived  it  tn^^  t*-^' 
possible  for  a  brother,  i.  e.  a  Christian,  to  have  committed  any  of  L^^.,jecu. 
these  acts  of  sin,  and  still  to  be  called  a  brother.  According  to 
Mr.  Riland,  it  was  the  duty  of  such  persons  to  confess  their  sins, 
but  not  to  call  themselves  Christians.  St.  Paul  thought  diffe- 
rently. His  language  to  his  converts  \\  as,  "  I  e  are  all  the  children 
of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,"  (Gal.  iii.  26.);  and  if  Mr. 
Riland  would  restrict  the  word  all  by  applying  it  only  to  those 
who  obeyed  the  Gospel,  the  next  verse  precludes  this  interpreta- 
tion, where  it  is  said,  *'  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  Here  the  fact  of  having  put  on 
Christ,  i.  e.  of  having  become  a  Christian,  is  made  to  be  coexten- 
sive with  baptism;  and  when  Mr.  Riland  complains  of"  the  in- 
discriminate and  gregarious  manner  in  which  the  members  of  a 
national  church  are  addressed  in  our  services,"  he  should  remem- 
ber that  this  last  passage,  quoted  from  St.  Paul,  is  equally  indis- 
criminate. Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  general  than  his  appeal 
to  the  Corinthians. — "  Knoio  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ  ?  Shall  I,  then,  take  the  members  of  Christ  and 
make  them  the  members  of  an  harlotV — 1  Cor.  vi.  15.  It  was 
possible,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  St.  Paul,  for  a  person  who 
had  become  a  member  of  Christ,  to  commit  a  grievous  act  of  sin; 
and  yet,  even  after  the  sin  was  committed,  St.  Paul  addresses 
such  persons  as  members  of  Christ,  and  says  to  them,  "  What, 
k)iow  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  T — ■ 
(verse  19.)  The  appeal  is  entirely  lost  if  we  suppose  it  to  be 
made  to  good  and  religious  people  only;  and  when  the  Church 
of  England  addresses  all  her  members  as  Christians  and  as  sane- 
tified,  she  is  using  precisely  the  same  language  which  was  used 
by  St.  Paul.  If  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  censured  for  so 
doing,  St.  Paul  must  be  censured  also;  and  whatever  explanation 
is  given  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  ought  also  to  be  extended  to 
the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

But  the  most  amusing  part  in  Mr.  Riland's  argument  is  yet  to 
come.  He  has  recourse  to  what  he  seems  to  consider  an  analogy, 
and  says — 

"  Let  us  try  the  principle  by  the  rules  of  common  life.     A  man  has 
cheated  me  in  the  sale  of  an  estate.     He  allows  this,  and  then  adds  that 
bis  character  is  upright.     Shall  I  treat  him  accordingly^  and  forthwith 
'  NO.  XXV. — JAN.  1833.  F 
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purchase  of  him  anothor  estate?  Shall  I  deal  with  the  confessor,  or  with 
the  swindler  ?  In  things  civil  or  religions,  if  we  7)uisf  pnt  all  n)en  upon 
one  moral  level,  the  inference  is  obvious — it  is  matter  of  irresistible  ne- 
cessity. But,  in  point  of  fact,  we  do  this  only  in  religion :  common 
sense  and  human  interest  forbid  it  elsewhere." 

Here  then  is  Mr.  Riland's  analogy.  He  compares  a  man  who 
has  violated  his  duty  to  God,  with  one  who  has  violated  his  duty 
to  his  neighbour:  and  he  supposes  the  latter  to  say  of  himself — 
"  that  his  character  is  upright."  But  where  is  the  analogy  for 
this  in  the  Prayer-book?  An  upright  character  in  transactions 
between  man  and  man,  would  be  analogous  to  what  is  called  a 
good  or  religious  character  in  things  spiritual:  but  where  has 
Mr.  Riland  found  in  the  Prayer-book,  that  all  persons  are  taught 
to  profess  themselves  good  and  religious?  The  service  opens 
with  a  general  confession,  in  which  all  persons  are  to  declare 
themselves  miserable  offenders,  in  the  Litany  we  pray  to  God, 
to  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners:  all  which  appears  ex- 
tremely unlike  the  case  of  the  swindler,  who  says  that  his  cha- 
racter is  upright.  We  know  very  well  what  Mr.  Riland  means. 
The  Liturgy  assumes,  that  every  person  who  uses  it  is  a  Christian. 
It  supposes,  with  St.  Paul,  that  as  many  as  have  been  baptized 
unto  Christ  have  put  on  Christ:  and  because  the  Liturgy  is  con- 
structed upon  this  scriptural  principle,  Mr.  Riland  chuses  to  say, 
that  "  it  puts  all  men  upon  one  moral  level."  In  one  sense,  indeed, 
it  does  put  all  men  upon  one  moral  level.  It  requires  that  all 
men  should  confess  themselves  to  be  sinners.  But  this  is  the 
very  opposite  of  what  is  intended  by  Mr.  Riland:  he  means,  that 
the  Liturgy  puts  all  men  upon  one  moral  level,  because  it  tells 
all  men  to  say,  that  their  characters  are  upright:  and  when  we 
think  of  the  extraordinary  departure  from  truth  which  this  state- 
ment contains,  we  feel  glad  that  Mr.  Riland's  book  allows  us  to 
attribute  this  to  his  head  instead  of  his  heart. 

We  have  no  wish  to  enter  at  much  length  into  the  question  of 
baptismal  regeneration:  but  Mr.  Riland  seems  so  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  meaning  which  was  attached  to  the  word  regeneration 
by  the  compilers  of  our  liturgy,  that  we  are  coujpelled  to  notice 
his  observations  upon  this  subject.  In  the  dedication  he  com- 
plains of  the  Church  of  England  as  assuming  that  "all  the  baptized 
are  regenerate:"  and  we  are  aware  that  there  are  many  pious  and 
excellent  persons  in  the  present  day,  who  join  him  in  making  this 
complaint.  The  objection,  however,  if  advanced  thus  nakedly  and 
simply,  contains  either  an  equivocation  or  a  positive  mistatement. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  Church  of  England  considers  all  baptized 
persons  as  regenerate,  it  seems  to  be  insinuated,  that  she  looks  to 
the  mere  outward  washing  with  water,  and  to  the  reading  of  the 
prescribed  form.     But  this  is  not  true.     She  says,  in  her  twenty- 
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seventh  aricle,  that  baptism  is  "  a  sign  of  regeneration,  whereby  W 
they  that  receive  baptism  righthj  ^xg  grafted  into  the  church:" 
and  this  word  right///,  though  it  seems  to  be  overlooked   by  Mr. 
Riland  and  his  party,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  present 
discussion.      We  find  from  the  Catechism,  that  repentance  and> 
faith  are  required  of  persons  to  be  baptized :  so  that  if  these  are  i 
not  present,  the  baptism  is  not  received  righthj,  and  the  Church 
of  England  does  not  pronounce  such  persons  to  be  regenerate. 
The  church  holds  the  same  doctrine  with  respect  to  both  sacra- 
ments: and  as  she  says  that  "  the  wicked,  and  such  as  be  void  of 
a  lively  faith,  although  they  do  carnally  and  visibly  press   with 
their  teeth  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet  in 
nowise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ,"  so  she  as  plainly  leaves 
us  to  infer,  that  they  who  do  not  repent  and  are  void  of  a  lively 
faith,  though  they  be  carnally  and  visibly  washed  with  water,  yet 
are  not,  by  virtue  of  such  baptism,  grafted  into  the  church.     The 
rubric  prefixed  to  the  ministration  of  baptism  to  such  as  are  of 
riper  years  leaves  no  doubt  upon  the  subject:  and  we  mention 
this  as  shewing,  that  Mr.  Riland  ought  to  qualify  or  explain  his 
words,  when  he  objects  to  the  Church  of  England  as  holding  that 
"  all  the  baptized  are  regenerate,"  she  holds  that  all  persons  bap-"'" 
tized  righthj  are  regenerate,  i.  e.  all  persons  who  repent  of  their! 
sins  and  believe  in  Christ:  and  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  | 
Mr.  Riland  also  believes  this,  since  his  ow?i  seventeenth  article  i 
says  of  baptism,  that  it  is,  "  to  such  as  have  baptism  rightly,  a/ 
sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  their  engrafting  into 
Christ,  of  regeneration,  &c.  &c."    Thus  far,  then,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  much  difference  between  the  language  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Mr.  Riland  on  the  subject  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
The  question,  however,  becomes  more  complicated,  when  the 
baptism  of  infants  forms,  as  it  must  necessarily  do,  part  of  the 
discussion.     If  we  understand  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Riland  and 
his  party,  we  suspect  that  they  would  not  object  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  concerning  baptismal  regeneration,  if  all  persons 
were  baptized  at  an  adult  age.     They  would  allow,  that  if  per- 
sons come  to  the  font,  repenting  of  their  sins,  and  believing  in 
the   atonement  of   Christ,   they  are   admitted  into  the   body   of 
Christ's  Church ;  and  if  they  come  without  repentance  and  faith, 
the  Church  of  England  does  not  pronounce  them  to  be  rege- 
nerated by  baptism.     But  Mr.  Riland  cannot  understand  how  an;  >' 
infant  can  have  been  regenerated,  if  he  turns  out  ill  in  after  life, 
and  dies  a  notorious  sinner.     It  is  evident  that  a  case  like  this, 
presents  great  difficulty  to  Mr.  Riland's  mind:  and  it  is  as  clear  j 
that  he  saw  great  force  in  the  following  remark: 

f2 
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"  I  hear  that  a  notorious  drunkard,  although  in  the  prime  of  his  days, 
died  suddenly,  last  night,  at  a  public  house.  I  bury  this  very  individual 
to-morrow,  and  thanli.  God  for  his  death  ;  and  1  remember  that  ten 
years  ago  he  described  himself,  before  his  confirmation,  as  one  of  the 
elect  5  and  that,  in  his  infancy,  I  thanked  God  for  his  adoption  into  his 
family!" 

It  is  only  the  last  sentence  of  this  passage  with  which  we  are 
at  present  concerned,  and  we  are  not  going  to  explain  to  Mr. 
Riland  how  an  infant  is  presumed  to  have  faith:  we  only  wish  to 
|wi  expose  the  prevalent  error  of  modern  times,  of  making  a  man's 
present  state  of  life  the  test  of  liis  past  regeneration.  The  error 
has  arisen  from  an  entire  misconception,  or  at  least  a  forgetfulness, 
of  the  meaning  of  the  term  regeneration.  Regeneration,  which  is 
a  single  act,  is  confounded  with  the  life  of  a  regenerated  Chris- 
tian :  and  if  a  man  is  not  living,  as  a  regenerated  Christian  ought 
to  live,  he  is  said  at  once  not  to  have  been  regenerated.  But 
neither  propriety  of  language,  nor  the  Scriptures,  allow  us  to 
form  such  a  judgment  as  this.  Regenerate  or  regenerated  (for 
they  are  the  same  words)  is  a  passive  participle,  answering  to  the 
Greek  ocvayBvvYidsl; :  and  an  equivalent  expression  would  be  be- 
gotten or  born  anew.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  term  is  metaphorical.  The  gross  conception  of 
Nicodemtis  does  not  now  require  to  be  refuted.  Every  child  of 
Adam  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  to  be 
born  or  begotten  anew,  when  God  adopts  him  as  His  son,  and 
takes  him  into  covenant.  He  does  not  really  die,  and  he  is  not 
really  born  again  :  both  processes  take  place  figuratively  or 
spiritually;  but  without  this  second  birth  the  person  is  not 
taken  into  covenant  witii  Christ,  and  has  no  promise  of  eternal 
life.  Regeneration  and  adoption  are  convertible  terms,  though 
the  metaphor  implied  by  each  is  different :  but  no  person  can  be 
regenerated  without  being  adopted  by  God;  and  no  person  is 
adopted  by  God  without  being  regenerated.  Adoption  is  perhaps 
the  most  natural  metaphor  of  the  two  :  for  human  ideas  present 
no  analogy  of  a  second  birth;  but  they  do  present  the  analogy  of 
a  man  adopting  another  person's  son  as  his  own.  Let  us  then 
follow  up  these  analogies,  and  see  whether  we  can  draw  any  con- 
clusion as  to  the  regeneration  of  a  Christian,  from  the  fact  of  his 
not  leading  a  Christian  life. 

VV^e  will  first  take  the  case  of  a  father  and  his  own  begotten  son. 
We  will  suppose  the  conduct  of  the  son  to  be  most  ungrateful 
and  unnatural:  we  will  suppose  him  to  injure  his  father,  or  even 
to  raise  his  hand  against  his  father's  life.  No  language  would  be 
too  strong  in  reprobation  of  such  conduct,  but  still  the  murderer 
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is  his  father's  own  begotten  son :  the  past  fact  of  his  generation 
or  birth  cannot  be  atitected  by  his  subsequent  actions ;   and  there 
is  no  profaneness  in  saying,  tliat  God  himself  cannot  make  a  be- 
gotten son  cease  to  be  a  begotten  son.     The  case  is  the  same  in 
adoption.     The  father  may  cancel  every  promise  which  he  made 
to  his  adopted  son  :  he  may  wholly  cast  him  off,  and  the  relation 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  may  henceforward  be  at  an  end  : 
but  still  the  past  fact  of  the  adoption  cannot  be  set  aside ;    and  it^ 
would  be  most  absurd  to  argue,  that  the  adoption  had  never  taken] 
place,  because  it  afterwards  terminated,  and  because  the  adopted) 
son   shewed   himself   unworthy   of  the   adoption.      It  would  be' 
equally  absurd,  as  far  as  the  analogy  of  language  is  concerned,  to 
say  that  a  man  was  not  re-begotten  by  God,  or  was  not  adopted 
into  his  family,  because  he  subsequently  deserved  to  be  cast  off. 
God  has  condescended  to  speak  of  the  spiritual  relation  in  which 
he  stands  to  us,  accordins;  to  the  analo2,"v  of  human  ideas:   and 
when  we  are  inquiring  into  the  mere  fact,  whether  a  man  has  been 
adopted  by  God  or  no,  we  must  not  mix  up  with  it  the  totally  dif- 
ferent question,  whether  he  has  been  grateful  for  his  adoption, 
and  whether  he  has  profited  by  the  advantages  which  his  second 
or  spiritual  birth  conveyed  to  him.     There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  case  which  appears  to  have  so  perplexed 
Mr.  Riland,  that  of  a  notorious  drunkard  dying  in  a  tit  of  intoxi- 
cation, who  yet  was  considered  to  have  been  adopted  by  God 
in  his  infancy.     The  whole  of  this  perplexity  arises,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  from  a  totally  new  idea  having  been  attached  to 
the  termrcgeneration  in  modern  times.  There  are  persons  who  refuse 
to  call  a  man  regenerate,  unless  he  gives  signs  of  his  regeneration! 
by  his  subsequent  life;  as  if  regeneration  was  not  the  beginning, 
but  the  continuance  of  his  spiritual  course.      Regeneration  is  not 
man's  act,  but  God's.     It  is  the  act  by  which  God  adopts  a  man 
for  his  son,  upon  his  professing  his  belief  in  Christ:  the  man  is 
then  buried  with  Christ,  and  rises  again  a  new  creature:   he  isl 
taken  into  covenant  with  God,  and  has  the  happiness  of  heaven 
placed  within  his  reach.      But  to  argue,  that  this  process  has  not 
taken  place,  because  a  man  does  not  walk  after  the  spirit  but 
after  the  flesh,  would  be  as  irrational  as  to  say,  that  a  man  was  i 
never  born  because  he  is  now  dead,  or  that  he  had  never  been 
adopted,   because  he   is   acting  ungratefully  to  the  person  whoj 
called  him  his  son. 

If  Mr.  Riland,  instead  of  making  religion  a  question  of  feeling, 
would  study  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  he   would  see  that 
regeneration  was  never  confounded  widi  the  life  of  a  regenerated  ^ 
Christian,  but  was  always  taken  for  the  first  admission  of  a  man 
into  the  Christian  covenant.     It  was  always  used  in  this  sense  by 
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the  compilers  of  our  Liturgy,  and  those  holy  men  were  closely 
following  St.  Paul,  when  they  assumed  that  baptism  is  the  act  by 
which  we  are  engrafted  into  the  Church.  We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  Apostle's  words  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
"  For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  bi/ faith  in  Christ  Jesus:  for 
as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on 

^^  Christ." — Gal.  iii.  26,  27.  If  words  have  any  meaning,  the 
i  Apostle  plainly  argues,  that  as  many  as  have  been  baptized  are 
made  the  children  of  God;  i.  e.  His  adopted  children;  /.  e.  they 
are  begotten  again  spiritually;  i.e.  they  are  regenerated:  and  the 
Church  of  England  says  no  more  than  this  in  her  Catechism,  her 
Baptismal  Service,  or  any  other  part  of  her  Liturgy.  Mr.  Riland 
would  make  us  believe  that  baptism  merely  gives  an  admission 
into  the  visible  Church ;  but  this  distinction  of  the  visible  and  in- 

r  visible  Church  is  not  warranted  by  Scripture,  and  althougii  we 
may  make  it  for  convenience,  the  question  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion is  not  at  all  affected  by  it.  The  visible  Church  compre- 
hends the  believers  in  Christ  while  they  are  alive  and  visible  in 
this  world,  and  is  merely  opposed  to  the  invisible  Church,  or  the 
body  of  believers  who  hold  communion  with  Christ  in  another 
state  of  being.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  invisible 
Church  that  it  is  anything  but  holy  and  without  blemish;  whereas 
many  persons  are  members  of  the  visible  Church  here  on  earth, 
who  will  not  be  members  of  the  invisible  Church  hereafter.  It  is, 
however,  a  mere  quibble  to  say  that  a  man  is  not  regenerated  at 
baptism,  because  he  is  only  admitted  into  the  visible  Church.  It 
is  the  only  church  into  which  he  can  be  admitted  on  earth ;  but  if 
his  admission  into  the  visible  Church  conveys  to  him  that  spiritual 
assistance  by  which  he  is  finally  admitted  into  the  Church  tri- 
umphant in  heaven,  his  new  birth  unquestionably  began  when  he 
was  first  admitted  into  the  visible  Church.  It  is  rather  amusing 
to  see  the  pains  which  Mr.  Riland  has  taken  to  disfigure  the 
Scriptural  siniplicity  of  our  Liturgy,  by  introducing  the  word 
visible  into  the  three  last  formularies  of  his  own  baptismal  service. 
These  are  all  taken,  after  some  wanton  and  needless  alterations, 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  the  following  sentences 
occur  in  them: — 

"  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  that  this  child  is  grafted  info 
the  body  of  Christ's  iIsUjIc  Church,"  &c. — "  We  yield  thee  hearty 
thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  incorporate 
this  child  into  thy  visiOIc  Church." — "  Forasmuch  as  you  brought  this 
cliihl  to  be  baptized,  and  were  witnesses  of  his  admission  within  the  risi- 
ble Church  of  Christ,"  ike. 

The  word  regenerate  or  regeneration  is  left  out  with  the  same 
scrupulous  uniformity  which  led  to  the  insertion  of  the  word  visi- 
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ble.     Neither  of  these  words  is  allowed  to  remain  in  Mr.  Riland's 
baptismal  service,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saymgi  that  "  the 
British  Litiirg)'"  is  the  first,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  in 
which  an  office  for  baptism  was  drawn  up  without  any  use  of  the 
word  regeneration.     AW  the  confessions  of  the  reformed  churches' 
assert  unequivocally,  that   persons  are    regenerated    at  baptism. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  held  the  doctrine  from  the  beginning  of 
her  existence  to  the  present  day.     There  was^no  dispute  about  it'' 
at  Uie'ttme'of  the  Reformation.     It  was  undoubtedly  held  by  the' 
compilers  of  our  Liturgy,  and  it  is  rather  hard  that  we  should 
now  be  required  to  expel  the   word  regeneration  from  our  bap-j 
tismal  service,  because  persons  of  a  certain  party  choose  to  attach  | 
to  It  a  new  meaning,  which  it  was  not  intended  originally  to  bear  .J 
The  systematic  omission   of  this  obnoxious  word  may  be  seen 
still  more  strongly  in  ^Ir.  Riland's  Collect  for  Christmas  Day, 
which  no  longer  leaves  any  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Riland  not  under- 
standing what  is  meant  by  regeneration.     The  petition  in  this 
Collect  stands  thus  in  our  Prayer  Book: — "Grant  that  we,  being 
regenerate,  and   made  thy  children  by  adoption  and  grace,  may 
daily   be   renewed    by  thy   Holy   Spirit;"    but  IVIr.  Riland   has 
altered  it  to,  "  Grant  that  we,  being  made  thy  children  by  adop- 
tion and  grace,  may  daily  be  renewed  by  thy  Holy  Spirit."     We 
trust  that  there  are  no  persons  of  Mr.  Riland's  party  disingenuous 
enough  to  maintain,  as  it  has  been  maintained,  that  the  Church  of 
England  intended   this   Collect  to  be  a  prayer  for  regeneration; 
that  we  pray  that  as  soon  as  ice  shall  become  regenerate,  and  are 
made  the  children  of  God  by  adoption  and  grace,  we  may  then 
be  daily  renewed  by  His  Holy  Spirit.     This  is  manifestly  a  sub- 
terfuge, founded  upon  a  wilful  perversion  of  words.     If  the  Col- 
lect were  written  in  Greek,  being  regenerate  would  be  expressed 
by  avicyBvvri^svTec,  as  denoting  an  action  M-hich  was  past;  and  the 
meaning  is,  "  Grant   that  we,  having   been  regenerated  at  bap- 
tism, and  made  thy  children  by  adoption  and  grace,  may  daily," 
&c.     We  infer  that  this  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Riland,  or  he  would 
not  so  carefully  have  left  out  the  word  regenerate.     If  he  means 
the  Collect  as  a  prayer  that  we  may  hereafter  be  made  the  child- 
ren of  God,  he  might  as   well  have  prayed,  even  upon  his  own 
principles,  that  we  may  hereafter  be  regenerated;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  he  meant  to  admit  that  we  have  been  made  the  children  of 
God  by  adoption,  but  he  did  not  like  to  admit  that  we  have  also 
been  regenerated.     We  have  already  exposed  this  miserable  fal- 
lacy.    Regeneration  and  adoption,  as  we  have  observed  above,; 
are   convertible   terms;  and  if  Mr.  Riland  allows  that  we  have) 
been  made  the  children  of  God  by  adoption,  it  follows  necessarily! 
that  we  have  also  been  regenerated.     The  adoption  of  a  Chris-? 
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tian  by  God  is  a  "  spiritual  regeneration,"  as  it  is  termed  in  our 
baptismal  service;  and  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
upon  this  point  could  be  doubted,  we  may  refer  to  those  words 
in  the  first  formulary  prescribed  for  private  baptism — '*  who 
being  born  in  original  sin,  and  in  the  wrath  of  God,  is  now,  by 
the  laver  of  regeneration  in  baptisni,  received  into  the  number  of 
the  children  of  God  :"  which  passage  had  a  still  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  Collect  for  Christmas  Day  in  the  first  Book  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  where  we  find — "  is  nowe,  by  the  laver  of  re- 
generation in  baptisme,  made  the  childe  of  God."  This  first 
Book  of  King  Edward  contained  also  a  prayer  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  water,  in  which  we  read,  "  Sanctifie  this  fountain  of 
baptisme,  that  by  the  power  of  thy  worde,  all  those  that  shall  be 
baptized  therein,  may  be  spiritually  regenerated,  and  made  the 
children  of  everlasting  adoption."  Tliese  expressions  leave  no 
.  room  for  doubt  that  the  Church  of  England  understood  reeene- 
t  ration  and  adoption  to  be  different  lerms  for  the  same  act:  nor 
sliould  we  have  thought  it  possible  for  any  person  to  have  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  if  we  had  not  met  with  the  "  British  Liturgy." 
We  feel  confident  that  our  readers  will  not  misinterpret  our 
meaning.  We  believe,  as  fully  as  Mr.  Riland,  that  many  persons 
are  engrafted  into  the  visible  Church  by  baptism,  who  will  not 
finally  be  saved.  We  doubt  whether  any  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  ever  preached  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  ail  bap- 
tized persons  will  go  to  heaven.  This,  at  least,  is  not  the  language 
of  the  Prayer  Book;  and  even  if  some  few  persons  have  been 
found  to  say  so,  we  must  not,  for  the  fear  of  this  contingent  evil, 
give  anew  meaning  to  words,  nor  discard  a  doctrine  which  is  sup- 
ported by  Scripture,  and  which  has  been  held  by  every  church  for 
eighteen  centuries.  The  Church  of  England  maintains  that  many 
hfe  ;  persons  have  been  baptized  who  will  not  finally  be  saved ;  but  she 
speaks  of  all  these  persons  as  regenerated  Christians  :  and  if  iMr. 
Riland  really  means  to  say,  as  we  rather  infer  from  iiis  words,  that 
ino  regenerated  Christian  \\ill  be  found  among  the  number  of 
those  who  at  the  last  day  will  be  placed  on  God's  left  hand,  he 
preaches  the  most  dangerous  and  shocking  doctrine  which  ever 
entered  into  the  heai  t  of  man.  He  says  plainly  of  those  who  are 
ladopted  by  God,  that  they  are  "  never  cast  off;"  and  that  we 
may  not  be  charged  with  misrepresenting  him,  we  will  transcribe 
his  tenth  article,  which  is  entitled  "  Of  Adoption." 

"  All  those  that  are  justified,  God  vouchsafeth,  in  and  for  his  only  son 
Jesus  Christ,  to  make  partakers  of  the  grace  of  adoption  :  by  which  they 
are  taken  into  the  number,  and  enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges,  of  the 
children  of  God  :  have  his  name  put  upon  theni;  receive  the  spirit  of 
adoption 3  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  with  boldness;   are  enabled 
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to  cry,  Abba,  Father;  are  pitied,  protected,  provided  for,  and  chastened 
by  Him  as  by  a  father;  yet  never  cast  off,  but  sealed  to  the  day  of  re- 
demption, and  iniierit  the  promises,  as  heirs  of  everlasting  salvation." 

Our  readers  will  recognise  in  this  article  the  sentiments  of 
those  persons  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Calvinists,  of 
whom,  whatever  may  be  our  own  opinion,  we  wish  to  say  nothing 
harsli  or  uncharitable.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  Calvinists 
and  Arminians  will  meet  in  heaven  ;  and  if  they  have  put  their 
sole  trust  in  the  merits  of  their  Redeemer,  they  will  then  cease  to 
recollect  that  they  differed  upon  minor  points.  The  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  so  constructed  that  they  are  consci- 
entiously signed  by  persons  of  both  these  religious  parties;  and 
the  mind  of  that  man  must  be  cast  in  a  singular  mould  who 
would  wish  to  draw  a  broader  line  of  separation,  and  so  to  frame 
the  formularies  of  our  national  Church,  that  they  must  necessarily 
engender  dissension  and  party  feeling.  We  are  sorry  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Riland's  articles  are  written  in  this  uncharitable  and  un- 
christian spirit.  Whether  the  adopted  children  of  God  are  never 
cast  off,  is  one  of  those  questions  which  we  would  willingly  leave 
to  the  unsearchable  counsels  of  God;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
would  not  assent  to  the  proposition:  and  when  we  remember  the 
principle  quoted  above,  from  Mr.  Riland's  own  Introduction,  that  -  -r^^ 
*'  a  Liturgy  should  be  based  on  doctrines  generally  acknowledged 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  dubious  and  sec-  '  . 
tarian  opinions,"  we  have  only  to  regret  that  he  should  have  violated  '  '"  " 
this  principle  so  sadly  in  his  own  articles;  and  we  cannot  help  .^/-^^^^. 
contrasting  them  in  this  respect  with  the  comprehensive  and  con-  ^  y  ^  y .. 
ciliatory  spirit  of  that  scriptural  Liturgy  which  he  has  thought  fit 
to  censure  and  condemn  in  such  unmeasured  terms. 

We  have  now  nearly  done  with  Mr.  Riland  and  his  pre- 
sumptuous attempt  to  remodel  our  Prayer  Book.  If  we  were  to 
adopt  the  language  of  his  own  school  of  theology,  we  should  say 
that  he  gives  more  lamentable  proofs  of  an  unregenerate  mind  than 
any  writer  whose  works  we  have  lately  met  with.  We  would 
most  earnestly  entreat  him,  before  he  proceeds  a  step  farther  in 
his  work  of  Reformation,  to  pray  fervently  to  God  that  his  own 
heart  may  be  reformed.  Let  him  pray  for  a  spirit  of  humility, 
piety  and  charity.  He  may  then  ask  the  aids  of  human  learning, 
which  he  now  rejects  with  such  contempt.  If  he  looks  to  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  he  will  see  that  his  own  views  upon  many 
controverted  points  are  at  variance  with  the  whole  current  of 
.ecclesiastical  antiquity.  If  he  consults  the  Reformers,  either  of 
oiu-  own  country  or  of  Germany,  he  will  find  them  supporting  the 
opinions  which  he  wishes  to  efface  from  our  Liturgy.     He  will 
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then  discover,  (and  we  trust  tliat  he  will  rejoice  in  the  discovery,) 
that  he  really  agrees  with  many  persons  whom  before  he  had  de- 
nounced as  unscriptural,  and  had  almost  excluded  from  heaven. 
He  agrees  with  them  in  thinking  that  faith  in  Christ  is  the  preli- 
minary condition,  Avithont  which  a  man  continues  under  the  original 
curse,  and  is  not  taken  into  covenant  by  God.  He  agrees  in 
thinking  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  and  that 
this  holiness  must  proceed  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  These 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  as  expressed  in  her 
Articles  and  Liturgy.  We  are  also  willing  to  believe  that  they  are 
the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Riland,  and  if  this  be  so,  we  have  only  to 
hope  that  he  will  also  borrow  from  the  Church  of  England  her 
tone  of  charity  and  conciliation,  and  that  he  will  no  longer  think  it 
the  duty  of  a  Christian  minister  to  indulge  in  language  of  vitupe- 
ration and  abuse. 


Akt.  in. — Excursions  in   India,  including   a   Walk   over  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  to  the  Sources  of  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges.     By  Capt.  Thomas  Skinner,  of  the  3ist  Regiment. 
2  vols.     Colburn  and  Bentley.      1832. 
Though  we  have  long  ceased  to  hope  that  we  may  penetrate 
that  mysterious  veil   of  antiquity  and  mythos  which  hangs  over 
the  origin  and  civilization  of  Hindustan,   and  shrouds  from   us 
the  real  source  of  the  connection  which  subsisted  between  its 
language  and  those  of  tiie  countries  in  the  west,  still  any  work 
which  brings  before  us  its  living  scenery  and  unchanging  pecu- 
liarities deserves  a  careful  perusal. 

These  "  excursions,"  from  which  we  had  anticipated  such  a 
result,  commence  with  the  description  of  a  voyage  from  Calcutta 
through  the  Sunderbunds  to  Dinapore  ;  from  which  we  collect 
little  beyond  a  delineation  of  the  usual  confusion  of  a  native 
fleet  and  an  Indian  storm, — of  Mohammedan  fatalism,  Hindu 
superstition,  and  the  gaieties  of  the  Huli ;  each  amply  described 
by  preceding  writers. 

Nevertheless,  though  we  must  modify  our  censures  of  the 
author  for  not  having  been  more  diffuse  respecting  the  places  on 
the  river,  on  account  of  the  confessedly  detached  object  of  his 
work,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  when  he  visited  Rajmahal, 
(Raja-mahal,)  and  its  ruined  palace,  curiosity  or  the  love  of 
antiquity  failed  to  excite  him  to  enter  more  fully  into  detail. 

If  he  considered  the  former  importance  and  magnificence  of 
the  place,  and  its  singular  destruction  by  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jehan,  (A.  D.  l639,)  in  which  act  of  desolation  the  in- 
undation   of  the    river   combined,  carrying  away,   according  to 
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Ferishta,  the  very  ground  on  which  the  city  stood,  (the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  said  to  be  visible  at  low  water,)  he  would,  it  might 
have  been  thought,  have  transcribed  or  translated  the  Arabic 
inscriptions  on  the  walls,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  latent 
history,  and  have  arrested  his  too  hasty  steps,  to  have  scrutinized 
all  that  remained  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  He  seems,  however, 
merely  to  have  viewed  the  place,  and  heedlessly  past  onwards. 

On  his  arrival  at  Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  Hindustan, 
celebrated  for  the  dominion  of  the  Hindu,  Patau,  and  Moghul 
dynasties,  and  the  unbounded  rapacity  of  Nadir  within  its  walls, 
he  became  more  minute  and  elaborate  in  his  description  of  its 
existing  state.  Its  former  power  has  long  declined,  and  the 
shadow  of  it  daily  grows  fainter  :  the  authority  of  the  Great 
Moghul  is  now  confined  to  the  walls  of  his  palace,  where  alone 
he  affects  the  regal  honours  of  the  long  line  of  conquerors  from 
whom  he  has  descended,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Musulmen  remain 
almost  the  solitary  evidences  of  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the 
former  inhabitants,  if  we  except,  indeed,  the  gorgeous  mosques 
and  minarets,  covered  with  gilded  metal,  and  falling  to  decay. 

"The  paliice  walls  are  very  high  and  built  of  granite,  the  red  colour 
of  which  gives  a  singular  appearance  to  them.  They  are  surroiuided  by 
a  deep  ditch,  and  have  two  very  magnificent  gates.  The  interior  pos- 
sesses many  vestiges  of  its  early  splendor,  but  mingled  with  so  much 
shabbiness  and  dirt  that  they  aflbrd  more  melancholy  than  agreeable 
reflections.  The  space  within  is  very  great,  and  has  all  the  bustle  of 
a  little  town," 

In  eastern  towns  the  streets  are  generally  very  narrow,  but  the 
principal  street  of  Delhi,  the  Chandery  Choke,  is  a  striking 
exception,  being  very  broad,  in  length  exceeding  a  mile,  and  being 
divided  by  an  aqueduct,  which  runs  through  its  centre.  "  The 
population  is  nearly  "200,000  souls,  in  an  area  of  seven  miles  in 
circumference,  which  is  the  extent  of  the  wall  of  modern  Delhi." 
The  effect  of  so  crowded  a  population  may  be  easily  conceived  ;  and 
the  din  and  annoyances  are  scarcely  supportable,  each  occupation 
being  transacted  in  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  shops,  which, 
added  to  the  noise  of  camels,  elephants,  and  occasionally  leopards 
led  in  the  streets,  the  sound  of  the  tom-tom,  and  voices  of  the 
passengers,  create  such  a  combination  of  discord  as  must  be 
endured  to  be  imagined.  To  this  catalogue  of  grievances  may 
still  be  adjoined  the  insufferable  dust  of  horsemen  exhibiting 
their  feats  of  dexterity,  the  processions  of  great  men  accompanied 
by  their  stentorian  escorts,  the  never-resting  insects  and  fetid 
effluvia  from  the  shops,  which,  independently  of  the  personal  risk 
which  some  of  them  occasion,  abate  by  their  unremitting  molesta- 
tions  the   traveller's  preconceived  desire  of  inspecting  the  anti- 
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quities  of  the  place.  Between  this  city  and  Cashmere  a  constant 
intercourse  is  maintained^  and  the  goldsmitiis  and  embroiderers 
have  not  allowed  their  credit  to  be  impaired. 

Among  the  most  romantic  objects  the  tombs  of  the  moslems 
may  be  reckoned.  Sometimes  they  overlook  a  well-built  tank  ; 
sometimes  they  are  completely  covered  by  trees.  No  sect 
perhaps,  the  Hindu  himself  not  excepted,  is  more  sedulous  in 
bestowing  honours  to  the  deceased  :  where  want  of  means  pre- 
vents the  erection  of  a  mausoleum,  the  simple  white  gravestone 
surmounted  by  a  turban  exhibits  its  mark  of  respect,  and  future 
visitants  are  invited  by  the  wells  often  sunk  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  repair  them  when  they  fall  to  decay.  Hence,  among  the 
Persians,  "  to  demolish  a  father's  tomb"  has  become  a  phrase 
significant  of  every  possible  depravity.  Captain  Skinner  observes, 
that  he 

"Heard  of  a  very  simple  epitaph  on  a  tomb  to  Gonali  Begum,  a 
princess  celebrated  for  her  talents,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  garden 
laid  out  by  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe,  at  a  village  in  the  province  of 
Agra.  It  is  equal  to  Sterne's  '  Alas  !  poor  Yorick  ! '  and  nuich  before 
it;  it  may  dispute  precedence,  too,  w'th  the  'Alas!  poor  Yorick  !  '  of 
Hamlet  :  it  is  simply — '  xMas  !    alas  !   Gonah  Begum  ! ' '' 

On  leaving  Delhi  he  observed  a  raft  to  which  flowers  were 
attached,  the  well-known  pledges  of  affection  in  the  east,  which 
was  probably  allowed  to  drift  down  the  stream  as  a  divinatory 
process  to  ascertain  an  absent  lover's  fate.  A  similar  instance  he 
witnessed  near  Moorshedabad,  where  innumerable  floats,  about 
a  foot  square,  decorated  with  flowers,  covered  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  were  succeeded  by  a  large  raft,  nearly  occupying 
the  breadth  of  the  stream,  composed  of  plantain  trees  tied 
together,  and  forming  a  square  surrounded  by  a  wall,  in  the 
centre  of  each  face  of  which  was  a  magnificent  and  highly  illumi- 
nated gate  of  variously  coloured  talc.  At  every  angle  were  large 
towers,  also  illuminated  ;  on  the  top  of  the  wall  were  pale  blue 
lights  ;  about  it  hung  lamps  of  all  colours  in  festoons,  and  from 
the  centre  arose  a  splendid  structure,  like  a  Chinese  pagoda, 
most  brilliantly  lighted.  From  this  rockets  were  thrown,  and  an 
interchange  of  fireworks  was  maintained  between  it  and  the 
shore.  The  origin  of  this  ceremony  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
but  the  most  probable  account  is,  that  as  some  Hindu  girls  were 
formerly  practising  this  mode  of  fortune-telling,  the  King  of 
Bengal,  in  crossing  the  river,  was  upset  in  his  boat,  but  although 
an  expert  swimmer  could  not  be  found  by  his  attendants,  on 
account  of  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Just,  however,  as  his 
strength  began  to  fail   him  he  was  discovered    by  means  of  these 
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illuminated  floats,  and  being  rescued,  established  in  gratitude  this 
custom,  commonly  known  as  the  ceremony  of  the  li'hearer. 

From  the  nature  of  these  excursions  we  must  expect  but  little 
connection  or  continuity  in  the  narrative,  and,  therefore,  shall  be 
obliged  to  select  those  parts  which,  either  from  their  novelty  or 
interest,  are  more  deserving  of  notice.  Robbery  (he  remarks) 
is  not  unfrequent  in  India,  but  as  the  immense  extent  of  the 
country  affords  ample  means  of  concealment  it  is  seldom  attended 
with  murder.  Swords,  bludgeons,  and  spears  are  the  common 
arms  of  the  depredators.  The  bludgeon  itself  is  a  most  formid- 
able instrument,  being  a  thick  piece  of  bamboo  about  four 
feet  long,  loaded  at  the  end  with  metal,  and  confined  every  four 
or  six  inches  by  strong  iron  rings.  If  the  person  in  whose  room 
the  robbery  is  about  to  be  committed  be  asleep,  a  sentinel  stands 
commonly  over  him  with  this  weapon,  ready  to  discharge  it  on 
his  head  should  he  awake,  but  if  he  continue  to  sleep  he  is  left 
uninjured.  This,  however,  is  rarely  or  ever  known  within  the 
British  jurisdiction.  Another  mode  adopted  by  thieves  to  pre- 
vent detection  as  they  creep  through  an  apartment,  is  to  fasten 
a  bare  knife  with  the  edge  uppermost  to  the  arm,  and  as  they 
crouch  beside  the  bed,  should  its  occupant  hear  a  noise,  and 
stretch  forth  his  hand,  they  take  care  that  he  shall  seize  the  blade, 
and  thus  secure  their  escape. 

At  length  he  reached  Hurdwar  in  time  to  be  present  at  its 
fair.  The  pure  Sanskrit  name  of  this  place  is  Haridwara,  so 
called,  as  the  gate  of  Vishnu,  from  an  idea  that  it  is  on  the  road 
to  his  heaven  Vaikunt'ha.     To  use  the  author's  words  : — 

"There  are  horses  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  elephants,  camels,  and 
buftaloes,  cows  and  sheep  of  every  denomination,  thickly  crowded  to- 
gether ;  dogs,  cats,  and  monkeys,  leopards,  bears,  and  cheators,  some- 
times the  cubs  of  a  tigress,  and  always  from  the  elk  to  the  mousedeer, 
every  species  of  that  animal.  Shawls  from  Cashmere,  and  woollen 
cloths  from  England,  are  displayed  on  the  same  stall  ;  coral  from  the 
Red  Sea,  agate  from  Guzerat,  precious  stones  from  Ceylon,  giuns  and 
spices  from  Arabia,  assafcetida  and  rose-water  from  Persia,  brought  by 
the  natives  of  each  country  to  the  mart,  lie  by  the  side  of  watches  from 
France,  pickles  from  China,  sauces  from   England,    and  perfume  from 

Bond-street  and  the  Rue  St.  Honore The  dealers  invariably  ask 

ten  times  as  much  as  they  mean  to  take.  ...  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
horse-dealer  to  fall  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments  from  ten  to  one 
thousand  rupees.  When  the  bargain  is  about  to  be  concluded,  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  throw  a  cloth  over  their  hands,  and  naming  a  price 
ascertain  by  the  pressure  of  certain  joints  how  nearly  they  are  making 
tow-ards  its  termination  ;  by  this  means,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  they 
deal  in  secret." 

.Yet,  during  all  this  traffic,  the  religious  object  of  the  fair  is 
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not  disregarded ;  for  crowds  succeeding  crowds  move  on  to  the 
Ghaut,  and  bathe  and  perform  their  ablutions  with  the  most 
evident  sincerity  in  the  sacred  stream.  Tliere  Brahmins  wait 
to  collect  their  tribute,  whilst  idle  Europeans,  lounging  on  their 
elephants,  sit  witnesses  of  the  ceremony,  and  missionaries  are 
observed  distributing  tracts  to  the  pilgrims  in  their  various  lan- 
guages. Hurdwar,  or  Haridwara,  is  a  school  of  manners  and 
customs  ;  there  may  be  seen  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  East, 
Sikhs,  Bengalis,  Ghorkas,  the  men  of  Cabul,  and  of  Thibet,  the 
Arab  and  the  Persian,  as  contrasted  from  each  other  as  they  are 
from  the  European  among  them,  and  from  the  sacred  shell  of 
the  Brahmin  to  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts,  there  is  an  equal 
difference  in  the  surrounding  scene.  Here  the  captain  was 
doomed  to  experience  the  slight  of  hand  of  the  Hindu  thief,  and 
to  be  robbed  of  every  thing  but  some  of  his  clothes,  which  were 
found  on  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees. 

The  tiger  hunt,  to  which  he  proceeds,  is  described  in  a  very 
animated  style,  and  the  doleful  mistakes  about  Puneeala,  Punee- 
alee,  Puneealo,  and  Puneeah",  with  the  wanderings  occasioned 
by  his  defective  pronunciation,  or  the  want  of  discernment  in 
those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  are  ludicrously  depicted. 
At  the  end  of  this  journey  he  visited  Hurdwar  a  second  time, 
and  joined  the  pilgrims  to  a  neighbouring  temple  of  "  Mahadeva." 
Here,  however,  he  is  evidently  incorrect,  since,  from  his  de- 
scription, the  temple  must  have  belonged  to  Durga,  called  also 
Mahadet;?',  the  wife  of  Mahadeva  or  Siva ;  indeed,  we  have 
noticed  in  his  book  frequent  inaccuracies  in  Oriental  words. 
Incense  v.as  offered  to  the  goddess  before  her  image  in  a  small 
earthen  pot,  a  short  prayer  was  repeated,  and  the  usual  triple 
circumambulation  of  Hindu  worship  was  performed.  A  woman 
who  had  lost  her  son  came  with  offerings  to  his  manes,  and  the 
names  of  the  party  were  finally  written  on  the  back  of  the  altar, 
from  whence  the  goddess  was  believed  to  copy  them  into  her 
book.  From  this  curious  custom  being  likewise  noticed  in  the 
sacred  page,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  Canaanites 
may  have  adopted  one  somewhat  similar,  more  especially  as 
we  discover  among  all  the  Orientals  some  very  close  analogies 
to  it. 

On  his  return  to  the  fair,  he  witnessed  a  great  concourse  of 
bathers  at  the  ghaut  erected  by  the  company.  Every  twelfth 
year  it  is  deemed  meritorious  to  bathe  in  this  holy  place,  but  it 
is  an  act  attended  with  danger. 

"  At  a  precise  moment  calculated  by  the  astronomers  the  sacred  shell 
sounds,  and  all  rush  to  the  river,  carrying  every  body  they  meet  in  their 
course  with  them,     At  the  last  grand  festival   several  hundreds  were 
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crushed  to  deatb,   and  the  soldiers,   who  were   placed  at  the  ghaut  to 
prevent  confusion,  were  swept  into  the  river  and  drowned." 

The  ablution  being  completed,  tliey  ascend  the  stairs  to  the 
temple,  touching  each  with  the  back  of  the  right  hand,  and  then 
placing  it  on  the  forehead,  a  large  bell  within  the  temple  being 
rung  during  the  whole  ceremony.  On  the  rocky  summit  of  the 
hill  the  captain  noticed  a  small  door,  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  lake,  to  which  several  ascended  by  ladders  ;  round  it  gar- 
lands of  flowers  were  suspended,  and  the  aromatic  smell  issuing 
from  it  announced  the  performance  of  some  mystery.  It  was 
the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess  of  fruitfulness,  in  which  many  wives 
were  imploring  the  blessing  of  a  progeny. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey  on  the  hills  he  witnessed  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  about  which  the  inhabitants  appeared  not  to 
be  solicitous  :  although  on  the  plains  near  the  Ganges,  when 
such  an  occurrence  takes  place,  they  hasten  to  the  stream,  and 
standing  in  it  till  the  eclipse  is  at  its  height,  then  plunge  their 
heads  in  the  water  and  throw  some  towards  the  sun,  as  if  to 
purify  him  from  the  evil  spirit.  The  mythological  legend  of 
Rahu  at  various  times  endeavouring  to  devour  the  sun  and 
moon,  which  the  Hindus  repute  the  cause  of  eclipses,  and  which 
was  the  origin  of  this  superstition,  he  has  omitted,  but  has 
noticed  a  similar  panic  which  he  witnessed  among  the  Arabs  at 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  occasioned  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
when  by  tumultuous  cries  they  endeavoured  to  dispossess  Satan 
of  his  prey. 

At  Luckwarie,  on  the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  partition  of 
one  wife  among  a  family  of  brothers  was  found  to  be  a  custom  ; 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ceylon,  it  is  also 
prevalent.  In  this  region  the  Brahmins  externally  dilfer  from 
other  people  merely  by  the  sacred  thread  ;  they  seem  to  know  no 
diflference  of  caste,  and  are  not  particular  about  the  ceremonial 
parts  of  their  religion.  The  singular  institution  of  marriage 
practised  here  is  for  the  purpose  of  confining  property  to  one 
family,  of  which  the  eldest  brother  is  deemed  the  father,  and  if 
he  dies  the  next  in  succession,  so  that  orphans  can  rarely  be 
found ;  the  natural  effect  of  this  is  a  strong  family-likeness 
throughout  the  place.  Another  consequence  is  the  superfluity 
of  women,  who  are  oftered  for  sale  on  any  urgency  of  their 
parents.  At  Rana  also  no  villager  goes  without  his  distaff^  and 
wicker-basket,  and  as  he  walks  spins  his  thread  ;  a  curious  in- 
stance of  a  cloth  manufacturing  village  on  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, and  a  living  commentary  on  the  fable  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale. 

After  a  continued  description  of  wanderings,  interspersed  with 
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anecdotes,  flippantly,  if  not  somewhat  egotistically,  narrated,  the 
author  reached  the  source  of  the  Jumna,  or  more  properly  the 
Yamuna,  amidst  snows,  where  the  flrst  object  of  curiosity  is  a 
hot  spring,  which  rushes  through  an  aperture  in  the  rock,  from 
which  a  constant  smoke  arises.  "  So  wonderful  a  phenomenon," 
he  remarks,  ''  as  boiling  water  on  the  edge  of  perpetual  snow 
was  very  likely  to  attract  the  devotion  of  the  Hindus."  Close  to 
the  bed  of  the  Jumna  is  another  hot  stream,  in  which,  after  its 
junction  with  the  river,  the  devout  indulge  as  in  a  tepid  bath. 
It  is  indeed  singular,  that  these  phenomena  are  hottest  in  the 
coldest  and  most  elevated  situations.  From  hence  he  commenced 
a  new  tour  in  quest  of  the  source  of  the  Ganges.  The  scenery 
which  met  his  view  during  his  progress  is  graphically  depicted, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  singularly  inattentive  to  the  manners 
and  distinctive  superstitions  of  the  villagers  among  whom  he 
made  his  temporary  abode  :  he  dwells  perpetually  on  their  filth, 
and  scarcely  seems  to  have  directed  his  penetration  to  any  thing 
else.  Over  such  a  novel  tract  of  country,  but  obscurely  known 
to  the  ancients,  there  must  be  many  objects  so  peculiar  that  we 
can  hardly  suppose  a  traveller  not.  to  have  scrutinized  them  ;  many 
variations  in  the  popular  practice  so  striking  as  to  have  forced 
themselves  upon  him,  not  to  mention  that  ambition  which  prompts 
the  explorer  of  a  terra  incognita  to  sound  the  unfathomed,  and 
bring  to  light  that  which  has  long  been  concealed.  But  for 
these  we  almost  universally  look  in  vain,  and  have  in  their  place 
the  mere  accounts  of  the  personal  comforts  or  discomforts  of  the 
author,  often  bombastically  delineated,  and  savoured  with  a  poetic 
quotation. 

We  have  but  few  particulars,  among  which  the  most  inte- 
resting are  those  which  relate  to  the  veneration  paid  by  the 
mountaineers  to  old  age,  till  the  author  reaches  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  The  precincts  of  Gangoutri  abounded  in  difficulties  ; 
a  path  of  loose  stones,  with  the  points  turned  upwards,  con- 
tinuing for  more  than  a  mile,  overhanging  cliffs  to  be  ascended 
by  their  inequalities,  one  succeeding  to  the  other,  and  where  the 
projecting  parts  were  too  distant,  ladders  to  be  mounted,  affording 
scarcely  a  rest  for  the  feet,  and  often  fastened  together  by  ropes 
of  twisted  grass  yet  green,  two  or  three  of  them  rising  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet,  whilst  the  water  foamed  below,  were  among 
the  obstacles  which  the  traveller  was  required  to  overcome.  The 
"Cow's  Mouth"  he  describes  as  a  rock  only  remarkable  for  the 
cavity  apparently  worn  in  it  by  the  water,  which  once  joined 
another  opposite  to  it,  forming  an  arch  very  little  below  the 
surface  of  the  stream,  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  the 
mouth  of  a  cow,  from  which  the  river  was  imagined  to  issue. 
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The  commemorative  stoneswhich  pilgrims  are  apt  to  erect  in 
these  parts,  however  anonymous  these  chronicles  may  be,  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  as  the  practice 
existed  in  the  days  of  Jacob.  To  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
below  Gangoutri,  immense  cataracts,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  at 
Niagara,  are  poured  down  from  the  mountains  ;  everywliere  is  a 
whirl  of  resounding  water  iiastenin^  to  the  mightv  river.  At 
Gangoutri  pilgrims  swarm,  and  sheds  are  erected  to  shelter  them. 
A  small  temple  marks  the  source  of  the  river,  opposite  to  which 
is  the  spot  consecrated  to  filling  phials  with  the  holy  water,  which, 
then  being  sealed  by  a  Brahmin,  are  carried  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  India.  Kedar-Natha,  lying  hence  at  the  distance  of  four 
days,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  is  another  place  to  which 
many  pilgrims  proceed  to  devote  themselves  to  death.  Arrived 
there,  they  precipitate  themselves  from  a  high  peak,  called  Brigu, 
overhanging  an  unfatliomable  abyss,  across  which  a  sharp  stone, 
projecting  from  the  mountains,  passes.  Should  they  so  fall  on 
it  as  to  be  equally  divided,  their  sins  are  accounted  forgiven. 
None,  however,  return  to  tell  the  tale;  for  those,  who  having 
commenced  the  journey  hesitate  to  complete  it,  generally  perish 
from  the  cold,  or  are  stoned  by  the  nearest  villagers  on  their 
retreat.  Above  Gangoutri  the  river  rather  widens,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture  how  much  farther  its  real  source  may  lie; 
Captain  Skinner  thinks  that  no  traveller  could  penetrate  much 
farther  than  a  mile.  A  peak  of  the  mountain  Rudra  Himmalaya 
is  believed  to  contain  its  fountain;  the  Hindus,  indeed,  suppose 
that  from  each  peak  of  this  mountain  a  river  flows. 

The  country  about  Mookba  bears  traces  of  having  been 
formerly  well  cultivated  and  inhabited,  of  which  the  sculptured 
stones  and  divisions  of  terraces  afford  an  evident  proof.  Near 
it  were  discovered  the  remains  of  a  temple,  about  which  no  clear 
tradition  appears  to  survive  :  it  had  been  very  large  and  was 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Ganges  ;  and,  from 
the  skilful  manner  in  which  it  was  built,  showed  the  labour  of 
more  excellent  artists  than  those  existing  among  the  present 
mountaineers.  A  Brahmin  attributed  it  to  the  Chinese,  by  whom 
Skinner  thinks  those  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  snowy 
boundary  to  have  been  intended,  and  that,  as  inscriptions  in  the 
Thibetian  character  may  be  seen  on  the  hills,  its  erection  may  be 
referred  to  that  nation.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  this  writer, 
that  although  much  amusement  is  derived  from  "  the  study  of 
uncouth  figures  and  incomprehensible  letters,  no  light  may  he 
thrown  itpnn  them"  nor  regret  with  him,  that  as  we  gain  our 
knowledge,  we  lose  our  enthusiasm  ;  he  may,  indeed,  identify 
himself  with  "  the  traveller  who,  '  leaving'  it  to  his  imagination 
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to  read  hieroglyphics  and  form  hypotheses,  passes  his  time  fully 
as  agreeably,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  critic  who,  satisfied  he 
knows  such  things  were  for  such  purposes,  has  no  occasion  for 
the  aid  of  conjecture,  or  the  charms  of  fancy  ;"  yet  we  suspect, 
that  the  world  at  large  will  scarcely  be  contented  with  the 
superficial  observations  which  such  a  traveller  must  necessarily 
make. 

At  Tearoo,  on  their  return  from  this  expedition,  the  captain 
and  his  party  found  the  apricot  trees  in  fruit,  from  the  kernels  of 
which  the  natives  extract  an  oil,  which  is  light  coloured  and  thin, 
and  consequently  does  not  very  rapidly  congeal.  A  very  simple 
press  is  placed  for  the  purpose  without  the  village,  to  which  the  ripe 
fruit  is  carried,  where  the  stones  are  separated  from  it.  In  these 
parts,  opium  is  likewise  distilled  from  poppies,  which  grow  in 
great  numbers  ;  but  the  mountameers  are  restricted  from  sending 
this  article  to  the  plains.  The  paved  areas,  on  which  the  corn  is 
trodden  out,  are  cleaned  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  ;  if  the 
wind  blows  any  impurity  on  them,  it  is  instantly  swept  off,  even 
if  no  corn  be  there.  The  harvest  is  a  scene  of  felicity,  during 
which  singing  and  music  resound  in  the  vallies,  and  the  labour  of 
bringing  home  the  sheaves  is  one  of  delight  and  festivity.  Yet 
superstition  is  admingled  even  with  this  ; — ere  the  cattle  can  be 
ushered  into  the  areas  to  tread  out  the  grain,  an  evil  spirit  must 
be  propitiated,  and  the  edges  of  the  floors  and  the  central  post, 
to  which  the  animals  are  fastened,  must  be  sprinkled  with  tur- 
meric. The  greatest  enemies  to  the  harvest  are  the  innumerable 
monkies,  whose  unremitting  depredations  often  diminish  the 
hopes  of  a  season;  nor  is  it  always  safe  to  dislodge  them  when 
congregated  in  such  mighty  troops.  At  the  period  when  the  rice 
crops  are  transplanted,  the  ground  is  turned  up  in  a  most  singular 
manner,  by  driving  a  number  of  loose  cattle  into  the  field,  which 
trample  over  it  in  every  direction,  as  the  voice  of  the  farmer 
guides  them,  and  often  sink  so  deeply  into  the  mud  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  recover  them.  The  many  riils  which  descend 
from  the  heights  enable  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  easily  to 
irrigate  their  rice  fields.  Their  drains  are  deep,  and  cut  with 
care  and  precision  ;  each  terrace,  from  the  upper  to  the  lowest, 
taking  its  proper  turn  of  water.  The  same  practice  prevails  in 
Ceylon. 

According  to  mythology,  in  various  ages  of  the  world,  different 
sources  were  assigned  to  the  Ganges  ;  the  river,  of  course,  re- 
treating according  to  the  sins  of  the  age  :  in  the  second  age,  the 
village  of  Barahat  was  that  from  which  it  was  reputed  to  flow. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  in  an  extensive  valley,  bounded  by  high 
mountains, — the   Ganges  rushing   at   the  base  of  the  southern 
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range.  In  the  higher  regions,  where  much  wood  is  used  in 
building,  one  instrument  is  frequently  employed  for  the  entire 
erection  of  a  house,  which  is  a  hatchet  with  the  head  flattened  to 
serve  also  the  purposes  of  a  hammer;  pegs  of  wood  being  sub- 
stituted for  nails,  and  the  planks  being  laid  into  each  other  by 
grooves.  The  cedar,  which  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  is  chiefly 
used  for  building,  and  the  shadow  of  these  trees  is  commonly 
chosen  for  the  site  of  a  temple.  The  Hindus,  like  other  ancient 
people,  have  their  sacred  trees  and  plants,  and  with  those,  in 
these  spots,  the  cedar  has  obtained  a  veneration  perhaps  superior 
to  that  which  it  possessed  at  Libanon.  In  the  irregular  avenues 
of  these  peaked  hills  sound  passes  onwards  with  a  surprising  velo- 
city, and  the  voice  bounds  from  the  one  to  the  other,  increasing, 
as  it  were,  in  its  progress. 

"  The  men  have  an  intonation  that  none  but  mountaineers  can  catch, 
and  dwelling  on  the  last  accent  in  a  wild  and  not  imfrequently  sweet 
manner,  prolong  the  sound  till  tbey  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  then 
abandon  it  to  the  echo,  which  never  fails  to  second  them  most  ad- 
mirably." 

These  people  appeared  to  have  however  no  idea  of  the  re- 
verberation of  sound,  and  one  of  them,  when  pressed  for  an 
opinion, 

"  decLired  it  must  be  a  wild  beast  in  the  mountain,  that  was  startled 
by  '  the  '  voices,  and  bellowed  in  return.  Acha  (good),  \yith  a  murmur 
of  approval  ran  through  the  party  :— this  was  a  personification  of  the 
echo  that  might  match  the  celebrated  conversational  one  of  Killarney." 

Among  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  fortitude  of 
the  Hindus  which  the  author  had,  he  mentions  a  quarrel  between 
two  women  about  an  alleged  theft,  which  resulted  in  a  challenge 
to  the  ordeal.  This  having  been  accepted,  they  held  their  hands 
together  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  ghee,  from  which  the  first  who 
shrank  was  to  be  accounted  the  calumniator.  Neither  of  them, 
however,  would  submit  herself  to  this  imputation,  for  both  un- 
shrinkingly bore  the  torture,  unwilling  to  allow  the  truth  to  be 
elicited  by  the  ordeal.  It  has  been  observed,  that  on  the  hills 
one  woman  has  a  plurality  of  husbands,  but  among  some  of  the 
tribes  which  live  there,  the  women  have  the  povyer  of  divorcing 
them  when  they  please.  This  custom  seems  indeed  to  be  a 
relic  of  that  which  formerly  peopled  particular  cities  with 
women,  who  at  times  admitted  the  congress  of  men  ;  for,  unless 
we  assign  to  this  fact  historical  verity,  we  must  disbelieve  the 
gravest  chronicles  of  the  East,  which  mention  some  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  others  in  different  situations.  Hence 
arose  the  account  of  the  Amazons,  which  has  been  too  hastily 
regarded  as   a  positive  fable,   although  later  writers  have  ably 
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justified   it.     Its   fabulous   part  probably  owed   its  rise   to   that 
etymology  which  the  Greeks  attributed  to  the  name,   which  was 

clearly  nothing  more   than   the   Persian*    ^j    *.i>  or  ^\jij     *jfc 
all  ivomen. 

No  village,  however  small,  is   without  its  smith,   barber,   car- 
penter, leather-dresser,   &c.     The  smith's    shop,  as  in  our  own 
villages,  is  the  general  rendezvous  for  loungers  and  gossips  ;  his 
apparatus  is  very  simple — instead  of  a  bellows  he  uses  a  small 
fan  to  kindle  the  flame,  and  is  able  easily  to  transport  his  smithy 
from  house  to  house,  should  he  feel  so  inclined.     In   shoeing   a 
horse  an  awkward  blunt  instrument  is  employed,   and    the   shoe 
is  put  on  cold  ;  under  this  a  round  piece  of  wood  is  placed,  on 
which  the  animal  is  forced  to  rest  his  foot  till  it  is  rasped  to  the 
size  of  the  wooden  model,  which  serves  for  all  that  are  brought, 
the  farrier  in  the  meantime  sitting  under   his   body  with  his  foot 
between  his  legs.     At   Muzufternugger,  he   remarked  in  the  fe- 
male porters  who  carried   his   luggage,   a   strong  resemblance  to 
the  gipsies,  who  are  doubtless  of  the  same  extraction,  as  Adelung 
and  others  have  demonstrated  from  an  analysis  of  their  language. 
Passing  on  to  different  places,  he  reached  Allahabad,  at  the  time 
when  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges   there  was  cele- 
brated by  the   annual   fair,   and  noticed  several   platforms  with 
long  legs  placed  in  the  water,  having  canopies  above  them,   as 
resting  places  for  those  who  had    waded   through  the  river  to 
reach  them.      In  this  operation  many    women  of    shorter  size 
were  up  to  their  shoulders  in  water,  but  all  were  so  eager  to 
reach  the  line  of  junction,  which  is  clearly  defined  by  the  bright 
blue  of  the   Jumna  and  sandy  colour  of  the  Ganges,  that  this 
inconvenience  was  disregarded.     The  holiness  of  Allahabad  is 
increased  by  the  notion,  that  a  subterranean  river  also  unites  with 
the  other  two  in  this  spot :    this  mythological  river  is  the  Sa- 
raswati,   called  in   some    dialects   Sarsooti,    which  rises  in   the 
mountains  bounding  the  north  eastern   part  of  the  province  of 
Delhi,  whence,  running  in  a  south  westerly  direction,  it  is  lost 
in  the  sands  of  the  Great  Desert  in  the  country  of  the  B'hatti; 
but  according  to  Hindu  fiction  it  only  disappears  there,  and  joins 
in  a  subterranean  course  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  at  Allahabad. 
Captain  Skinner  descended  indeed  a  sort  of  cave  within  the  fort 
of  the  city,   in  which  he  found   the   trunk   of  a   tree  yet  alive, 
although   perfectly  excluded   from  the  air,  and   subject   to   the 
moisture  of  the  rock,  which  terminates  the  cave,  which  phoeno- 
menon   the   natives   attribute   to   the  agency  of  this   mysterious 
Saraswati. 

*   Hamtan  or  Hamxanan, 
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As  he  approached  Benares,  denominated  in  Sanscrit  Varanast 
and  Varanasi  (a  name  probably  derived  from  Varana,  commonly 
called  Berna  and  Asi,  two  rivulets  flowing  not  far  from  the 
city),  he  saw  concourses  consisting  of  whole  families  bearing 
their  domestic  implements,  hastening  to  its  sacred  precincts. 
Beggars,  also,  incessantly  vociferating,  joined  the  motley  throng, 
in  which  were  grave  Brahmins,  snake  charmers,  pilgrims  from 
Gungoutri,  and  one  ascetic  "  with  his  arm  fixed  above  his  head 
and  his  list  clenched,  the  nails  of  his  lingers  grown  through  and 
hanging  in  strips  down  the  back  of  his  hand."  This  spectacle, 
so  far  from  being  singular,  is  an  occurrence  of  every  day  and  is 
continued  at  Benares  itself:  soon  after  daylight,  the  ceremony 
of  bathing  in  the  sacred  stream  commences,  and  until  the  sun 
becomes  warm,  crowds  flock  after  crowds  to  the  river.  The 
women  are  as  numerous  as  the  men  and  have  not  a  separate 
ghaut,  but  merely  go  lower :  "  both  sexes  stand  up  to  their  waists 
in  water,  and  occasionally  dip  their  heads  beneath  it."  None, 
however,  were  observed  to  swim  out,  and  those  who  did  not 
dip  their  heads  carried  a  brass  vessel,  which  they  constantly 
filled  and  poured  over  them.  As  the  women  emerge  from  the 
stream  with  their 

"  drapery  floating  about  them,  they  comb  their  long  locks  ;  '  and '  when 
their  hair  is  nearly  dry  they  hole!  their  clean  robes  bke  a  screen  round 
their  figures,  and  shaking  the  wet  ones  oft'  them,   draw  the  others  close 

and  are  dressed  in  a  moment The  sun  was  not  so  high  but  that  the 

domes  and  minarets  of  the  Holy  City  were  reflected  in  the  stream  be- 
low ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  town,  as  well  as  all  its  sons  and  daughters, 
had  fled  to  the  bosom  of  the  sacred  river." 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  egotism  which  unfortunately  per- 
vades these  excursions,  they  here  and  there  contain  minute  por- 
traitures of  national  customs,  which  aftord  a  better  view  of 
Indian  life  than  more  elaborate  and  valuable  volumes.  They 
frequently  admit  us  into  family  scenery  (if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves)  and  bring  the  brighter  as  well  as  darker  points  of  the 
Hindu  character  to  light.  Among  some  of  the  curious  customs 
noticed,  we  may  instance  the  mode  of  embarking  horses  on  the 
Ganges. 

"  The  saees  sat  in  the  boat  and  pulled  with  all  his  strength  at  the 
halter  ;  the  unwilling  animal  naturally  backed,  and  a  second  groom 
clasped  the  first  about  the  waist  to  prevent  his  being  pulled  over,  and 
according  to  the  power  required,  other  men  clapped  themselves  on. 
Two  stood  behind  the  poor  horse,  holding  a  long  pole  at  his  hams  to 
prevent  his  retreating  too  far,  and  frequently  co-operated  with  the  pulling 
party  in  front  by  pushing  in  concert.  Thus  goaded,  the  animal  was 
soon  driven  to  make  a  leap  into  the  boat.  The  moment  this  was  done, 
the  horses  already  in  possession  began   to  kick  at  the  new  arrival — the 
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frightened  grooms  let  them  go— then  commenced  a  general  fight  ;  the 
men  rushed  out  and  left  the  field  to  the  chargers,  some  of  which  jumped 
into  the  water  and  swimming  ashore  gallopped  ofl'  with  half  the  camp- 
followers  shouting  at  their  heels." 

On  his  return  to  Hajniahal  we  are  again  disappointed  by  the 
paucity  of  his  remarks  ;  he  mentions  the  outer  wall  of  the  palace 
to  be  built  on  a  rock,  and  sultan  Sujah,  brother  to  Aurungzebe, 
as  its  builder  in  I6.JO;  statmg,  moreover,  one  apartment  witli 
two  smaller  ones  leading  from  it  to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation. Fearful  of  being  "  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  little  apart- 
ments and  broken  terraces"  (especially  "  as  the  rooms  would 
afford  admirable  shelter  to  robbers,  so  might  the  courts  to  tigers 
and  snakes'"),  he  left  this  interesting  spot  once  more  without 
research.  When  indeed  we  recollect  the  excursions  which  he 
purposely  made  in  quest  of  tigers,  we  are  surprised,  that  having 
the  assistance  of  a  crew,  he  should  have  been  deterred  by  them 
on  this  occasion  from  examining  a  place  so  renowned  in  Indian 
history. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  this  work,  from  which  we  have 
given  particulars  of  the  best  parts,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  will 
never  bear  a  comparison  with  Frazer's  Tour  to  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  either  in  utility  or  interest.  It  is  w-ritten  in  that 
twaddling  style  which  has  long  corrupted  and  disgraced  the  liter- 
ature of  the  age ;  almost  every  page  is  fraught  with  levity  and 
flippancy,  and  some  parts,  and  those  not  a  few,  would  better  suit 
a  work  on  Indian  cookery  than  one  on  Indian  places  and  customs. 
We  meet  everywhere  with  Aladdin  and  his  Lamp,  Othello  and 
Desdemona,  fairies  and  evil  spirits,  the  happy  valley  of  Rasselas, 
Rinaldo,  poetry  from  Milton,  Collins,  and  Pope,  and  occasion- 
ally Coinus  and  his  crew,  or  the  monster  Caliban.  From  the 
summit  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  we  find  ourselves  suddenly 
transported  to  Ceylon  or  iEgypt  or  Arabia,  and  from  the  midst  of 
subjects  wliich  might  have  been  interesting  we  are  continually 
forced  to  attend  to  the  personal  concerns  and  meals  of  the  author. 
About  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  places  which  he  visited 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  well-informed,  and  we  much  doubt 
his  acquaintance  w  ith  the  higher  branches  of  Hindu  literature. 

To  a  collection  of  anecdotes  these  excursions  would  be  sin- 
gularly useful,  for  their  unconnected  state  renders  them  difiicult 
of  application  to  more  solid  purposes,  if  we  except  some  parti- 
cular passages.  To  an  investigator  of  national  habits  and  the 
manners  of  separate  tribes  the  work  will,  indeed,  offer  much 
w hich  he  may  advantageously  glean,  but  to  the  historian  it  will 
present  very  little.  Even  after  the  arduous  labour  which  the 
author  endured  in  tracing  the  Junma  and  the  Ganges  to   their 
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sources,  how  little  information,  how  few  mythological  legends,  in 
a  country  abounding  with  them,  do  we  find  ?  There  is  not  a 
single  paper  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  in  the  remotest  degree 
connected  with  the  subject,  which  is  not  more  fraught  with  mate- 
rials than  these  twin  volumes  of  an  eye  witness. 


Akt.  IV. —  ].   Domestic  Manneis  of  the  Americans.     By  Mrs. 

Trollope.     2  vols.  8vo.     London.      1832. 
2.    History  and   Character  of  ylmericaji    Revivals  of  Religion. 

By  the  Rev.  Calvin  Colton,  of  America.     London.      12mo. 

1832. 

The  Americans  form,  at  this  moment,  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  interesting  varieties  of  the  human  race.  Taken  in  their  col- 
lective capacity,  this  extraordinary  people  seem  to  combine  a 
multitude  of  properties  and  attributes,  which  are  generally  distri- 
buted by  Nature  among  the  ditiferent  specimens  of  her  creative 
power.  For  instance,  they  appear  to  be  gifted  with  all  the  quali- 
ties which  are  desirable  in  a  race  of  undaunted  colonists,  and 
which  may,  aptly  enough,  be  represented  by  the  strength  and 
armour  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  activity  and  untameable  hardi- 
hood of  the  wild  ass.  And  with  these  they  unite  the  enduring 
perseverance  of  the  ox,  together  with  much  of  the  sagacity  of  the 
elephant;  which  they,  moreover,  resemble  in  the  faculty  of 
achieving  wonders,  not  unlike  to  those  whicn  that  creature  per- 
forms by  the  agency  of  his  trunk.  They  are  able  to  tear  down 
forests  or  to  pick  up  sixpences:  and,  to  judge  by  the  prodigious 
result,  with  almost  the  same  rapidity  and  ease.  And  yet,  v.ith 
all  this  combination  of  advantages,  (which  has  enabled  them  to 
subdue  the  wilderness,  and,  almost,  "  to  make  a  mock  at  chance 
and  sufferance,")  they  have  some  peculiarities,  which  one  would 
hardly  have  expected  to  find  in  a  race  of  pioneers,  and  conquerors 
of  the  forest  and  the  flood.  For,  while  they  are  provided  with 
something  analagous  to  the  bristling  apparatus  of  a  certain 
animal,  which  has  been  described  by  the  epithet  of  "  fretful," 
they,  nevertheless,  have  about  them  some  places  so  soft  and 
tender,  that  "  man  but  rush  against  them,"  and  the  whole  body 
is,  instantly,  thrown  into  convulsions.  Every  one,  for  exam- 
ple, has  read  or  heard  of  the  book  of  Captain  Basil  Hail,  his 
"  Travels  in  North  America."  Mrs.  Trollope  was  in  the  Coun- 
try when  that  work  was  imported;  and,  if  her  statement  be  at  all 
correct,  it  might  be  supposed  that  some  terrific  magazine  of  elec- 
trical matter  had  been  tossed  into  the  midst  of  the  land.  She  de- 
scribes the  effect  of  it  as  "  a  sort  of  moral  earthquake."  It  pro- 
.duced  a  vibration   throughout  the  nervous  system  of  the  whole 
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republic,  which  iiad  not  subsided  when  she  left  the  country,  in 
July,  1831 J  full  two  years  after  the  shock.  When  she  applied  to 
a  bookseller  for  it,  the  patriot  told  her  that  he  had,  indeed,  taken 
a  few  copies  before  he  understood  the  nature  of  the  work;  but 
that,  since  he  became  acquainted  with  it,  no  earthly  consideration 
should  induce  him  to  sell  another.  The  rest  of  the  fraternity, 
however,  were  rather  less  magnanimous.  In  spite  of  its  abomina- 
ble cakuDnies  and  falsehoods,  "  the  book  was  read  in  city  and 
town,  village  and  hamlet,  steam-boat  and  stage  coach;"  and  a 
war-whoop  was  set  up,  which  could  hardly  have  been  exceeded  if 
the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  period  of  profound  peace, 
had  made  a  piratical  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Union.  The 
author  was  no  less  than  a  monster  of  ingratitude  and  treachery; 
there  was  not  a  single  word  of  truth  in  his  volumes,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end;  it  was  gravely  stated  in  some  companies,  with 
all  the  precision  of  an  official  report,  that  Captain  Hall  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  British  government,  expressly  for  tlie  purpose  of 
checking  the  growing  admiration  of  England  for  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  purely  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  the  Tieasury,  that  he  had  found  any  thing  to  condenm.  As 
for  the  American  Reviews,  they  were  all  seized  with  something 
like  a  fanatical  frenzy.  So  furious  was  their  excommunicating 
temper,  that  Mrs.  Troilope  wonders  that  they  did  not  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  searching  for  phrases  of  abhorrence,  by 
translating  at  once  the  imprecations  of  Bishop  Ernulphus,  sub- 
stituting only,  between  the  brackets,  the  name  of  [he  Basil]  for 
that  of  [he  Obadiah.] 

Such,  according  to  the  description  of  this  very  lively  and  clever 
lady,  was  the  paroxysm  produced  by  this  apparently  mild  and 
harmless  preparation.  Her  account  of  the  matter  may,  perhaps, 
be  rather  prodigally  coloured.  But  after  making  all  prudent  al- 
lowance for  the  glaring  ingredients  of  her  rhetorical  pallet,  there 
can  remain  no  doubt  that  the  corrosion  inflicted  was  extreme. 
We  have,  very  lately,  heard  or  read  the  assertion  that  Washington 
Irving  himself  has  fairly  given  us  up,  and  is  about  to  turn  his  back 
upon  us  for  ever.  What  may  have  been  her  siiare  in  driving  him 
to  this  resolution  we  are  unable  to  pronounce.  Thus  much, 
however,  we  cannot  forbear  to  say, — if  Captain  Basil  Hall  hath 
been  chastised  with  whips,  where  shall  scorpions  be  found  for  the 
chastisement  of  Mrs.  Troilope  ?  Of  course  she  never  means  to 
set  her  foot  again,  while  she  lives,  within  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  She  must  know  very  well  that  she  would  find  the 
place  a  great  deal  too  hot  to  hold  her.  And  we  must  very 
liankly  tell  her  that,  laushable  and  entertainino-  as  her  volumes 
undoubtedly  are,  we  could  hardly  wish  her  success  in  tha  pancra- 
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tiastic  encounter,  that  might  probably  ensue,  if  she  should  ever 
again  make  her  appearance  among  the  indignant  matrons  and 
spinsters  of  America.  This  lady  ought  to  have  perceived  that 
she  was  scattering  fire-brands  in  her  sport.  Before  she  sent  her 
manuscript  to  the  printer,  she  should  have  recollected  that,  in  the 
existing  temper  of  our  brethren  there,  descriptions  of  their  man- 
ners and  their  institutions  are,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  important 
as  state  papers  and  political  manifestos.  The  mirth  excited  by 
this  sprightly  publication  will  be  purchased  at  a  most  ruinous 
price,  if  it  shall  be  found  to  have  angered  the  sense  of  injury  and 
contempt  into  a  malignant  and  festering  sore. 

But  while  we  administer  this  rebuke  to  Mrs,  Trol lope,  we  hope 
and  trust  that  our  Transatlantic  brethren  will  forgive  us  if  we 
venture  honestly  to  avow  that,  to  us,  nothing  is  more  utterly  in- 
comprehensible than  their  irritable  nationality.  We  can  very 
safely  assure  them  that  if  they  will  but  send  us  a  couple  of 
volumes  on  the  oddities  and  absurdities  of  John  Bull,  as  enter- 
taining, and  even  as  caustic,  as  the  performance  now  before  us, 
they  will  run  to  their  third  edition  quite  as  rapidly  as  this  has 
done.  We  moreover  do  think  that  we  can  promise  them  that 
there  M'ill  be  no  boiling  of  blood,  no  incorrect  secretion  bile,  no 
turning  of  the  milk  of  kindness  to  gall.  On  the  contrary,  after 
the  first  smart  has  subsided,  John  will  but  shake  his  well-larded 
sides,  as  heartily  as  his  Transatlantic  caricaturists,  or  their  ad- 
mirers, could  do  for  their  lives.  Every  body  knows  that  at  the 
French  theatres  his  own  cachinnations  were  infinitely  more  sono- 
rous than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  audience,  whenever  the  good 
people  of  Paris  were  amused  by  representations  of  his  bad  dan- 
cing, (in  truth  no  Parisian  performer  could  dance  quite  badly 
enough  to  do  him  justice!)  or  of  his  ungainly  and  reserved  demea- 
nour, or  of  his  droll  propensity  for  hanging  or  drowning  himself. 
But  mercy  upon  Jonathan!  what  would  become  of  him  if  he  were 
to  witness  such  an  exhibition  of  his  smokings,  and  his  drammings, 
and  his  spittings,  and  his  lollings?  Surely  he  would  burst  in 
sunder.  He  would  go  to  pieces  on  the  very  spot.  We  can  fur- 
ther declare,  that  John  is  exceedingly  patient  under  far  hea- 
vier provocation  than  this.  We  recollect,  many  years,  ago,  hear- 
ing a  remarkably  sedate  and  well-behaved  young  American  de- 
clare, very  seriously,  that  he  came  over  to  England,  partly  from 
curiosity,  partly  from  a  desire  to  ascertain  whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  starve  Great  Britain  into  better  manners,  if  ever 
there  should  be  war  between  her  and  America.  He  confessed, 
however,  that  he  was  reluctantly  induced  to  give  up  all  hopes  of 
that  kind,  when  he  found  that  there  had  been  such  a  thing  known 
among  us  as  a  fortune  made  by  dealing  in  cat's  meat  and  dog's 
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meat.  The  intentions  of  the  youthful  republican  towards  us 
were  singularly  benevolent  and  complimentary;  and  we  almost 
tremble  to  think  of  what  might  have  been  the  consequence  if  a 
similar  notion  had  been  uttered  by  an  Englishman  at  New  York. 
And  yet  we  do  solemnly  aver  that  it  was  heard  here  without 
raising  a  single  spark  of  indignant  or  vindictive  emotion. 
Nothing  was  thought  of  but  the  whimsical  extravagance  of  the 
proposal;  and  the  only  greeting  it  met  with  was  a  hearty  and  good- 
humoured  laugh.  Now  what  a  pity  it  is  that  Jonathan  cannot 
enter  a  little  more  kindly  into  the  spirit  of  give  and  take.  Why 
should  he,  possessed  as  he  is  of  all  the  most  substantial  elements 
of  national  prosperity  and  grandeur,  why  should  he  begin  "  strut- 
ting and  fretting,  full  of  sound  and  fury,"  the  instant  that  man, 
woman  or  child  presumes  to  hint  that  some  improvement  in  his 
manners,  his  customs,  his  principles,  and  his  institutions  is  not 
absolutely  beyond  the  range  of  possibility? 

What  there  is  in  Basil  Hall's  book  to  drive  him  to  madness  we 
are  unable  to  recollect.  There  is  in  it,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  old  story  of  Church  and  King  than  can  be  at  all 
pleasing  to  him  ;  for  these  are  words  which  no  American  ear  can 
endure  to  hear.  The  Mahometans  have  a  prophecy  floating 
about  among  them,  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  dogs  of 
Muscovy  shall  burst  into  Stambol.  One  would  really  suspect 
that  every  American  was  secretly  haunted  by  some  vaticination 
quite  as  hateful  to  his  feelings  as  the  above  prediction  is  to  tiie 
Faithful, — that  he  was  conscious  or  apprehensive  that  the  ineluc- 
tabile  tempus  must  at  last  arrive,  when  tiie  unworthy  and  degene- 
rate Republicans  would  ask  for  themselves  a  king,- — and,  together 
with  a  king,  that  bitterest  of  all  mischiefs,  an  Established  Church; 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  he  hated  the  very  sound  of  those  words, 
as  if  they  spoke  to  him  of  torment  before  the  time.  But,  beyond 
the  odious  trumpetings  of  Church  and  King,  we  really  do  not  re- 
collect a  svllable  in  Basil  Hall's  publication  that  ought  seriously 
to  discompose  any  community  of  human  beings,  unless  they 
happened  to  be  labouring  under  an  universal  Monomania,  and  to 
hallucinate  that  wisdom  and  patriotism  were  unknown  on  earth 
before  the  foundations  of  their  own  polity  were  laid.  But  though 
we  can  honestly  say  this  of  the  publication  of  Basil  Hall,  we  can 
by  no  means  say  quite  so  much  for  Mrs.  Trollope's  exhibition. 
There  is,  we  must  allow,  a  good  deal  in  it,  here  and  there,  pro- 
voking enough,  on  a  Jirst  perusal,  even  to  national  feelings  of  a 
moderate  temperature;  and  absolutely  intolerable  to  very  high- 
wrought  patriotic  sensibilities.  When  the  patient  was  already 
sore,  he  might  be  expected  to  wince  and  twist  under  the  operation 
of  certain  acrid  ingredients  of  her  compound.    No  St.  John  Long 
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can  ever  hope  to  effect  a  cure,  unless  the  patient  is  willing  and  full 
of  faith,  and  moreover  gifted  with  a  tolerably  sound  integument  to 
work  upon.  Where  these  are  wanting,  nothing  but  deadly  inflamma- 
tion can  be  expected  from  his  applications.  But  after  all,  to  us 
the  wonder  is,  that  mixtures  like  those  of  Dr.  Basil  Hall,  or  even 
those  of  the  ivise  old  woman  Mrs.  Trollope,  or  of  any  practitioners 
■who  have  gone  before  them,  should  ever  be  able  to  raise  so  angry 
and  painful  a  blister  on  the  American  epidermis!  It  is  abso- 
lutely astonishing  that  a  great,  a  mighty,  and  an  understanding 
people  should  be  so  irritably  constituted  as  to  experience  a  mo- 
ment's serious  annoyance  from  their  treatment.  Here  is  a  nation, 
consisting  of  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  sturdy  Republicans, 
and  yet  just  as  impatient  of  a  little  saucy  exaggeration,  or  unce- 
remonious truth,  as  the  most  eflfeminate,  arrogant,  and  self-suffi- 
cient autocrat  that  ever  divorced  men's  heads  fiom  their  shoulders 
with  a  nod.  It  is  perfectly  wonderful  that  they  do  not  perceive 
how  unspeakably  ridiculous  this  is.  It  is  clear,  that  with  all  their 
unquestionable  greatness,  they  have,  as  yet,  attained  to  no  true 
conceptions  of  their  own  dignity.  They  are  advancing  to  power 
and  to  wealth  with  a  pace  unprecedented  hitherto  in  the  history 
of  man ;  but  all  this  profiteth  them  nothing,  so  long  as  their  bre- 
thren, who  sit  in  the  Kijigs  Gate,  bow  not  nor  do  them  reverence. 
What  is  the  King's  gate,  or  they  who  sit  therein,  to  them?  The 
British  nation,  they  are  perpetually  telling  us,  are  slaves.  All 
their  ancient  institutions  are  nothing  better  than  badges  of  servi- 
tude. Their  very  historical  recollections  are  the  spells  which 
keep  them  in  infamous  but  contented  bondage.  What  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  can  the  suffrages  or  the  acclamations  of  a  horde  of 
serfs  and  villeins  add  unto  them?  Why  should  they  be  ambitious 
of  such  beggarly  applause?  And  what  can  it  signify  to  a  free- 
born  people,  if  they,  who  know-  not  what  freedom  is,  should  now 
and  then  make  themselves  a  little  merry,  in  the  midst  of  their 
heaviness,  with  the  gambols  and  caprices  of  democratic  licence? 

After  all,  however,  we  urgently  repeat  that,  so  long  as  this  un- 
natural sensitiveness  shall  exist,  there  can  be  neither  wisdom  nor 
charity  in  making  sport  with  it.  It  is  but  a  sorry  and  barbarous 
pastime  to  play  the  BanderiUero,  and  to  goad  a  noble  and  power- 
ful creature  to  madness,  by  puncturing  his  hide  with  puny  mis- 
siles. It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  on  treasuring  up  wrath  by 
these  paltry  accumulations,  collected  as  they  are,  sometimes  by 
splenetic  ill-nature,  and  at  others  by  the  mercenary  and  selfish 
spirit  of  mere  book-making.  We  must,  it  is  true,  be  slaves  in- 
deed, if  we  are  to  admit  a  Transatlantic  Censorship  of  our  Press, 
and  to  breathe  no  syllable  of  doubt  respecting  the  institutions  of 
our  descendants,  when  we  honestly  think  the  imitation  of  them 
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would  be  destructive  to  our  people.  But  if  we  find  that  all  such 
doubts  are  distasteful  and  offensive  to  them,  we,  at  least,  may  ab- 
stain from  adding  to  their  bitterness  by  the  slightest  infusion  of 
unkindness  or  contempt.  If  our  brethren  should  be  finally  alien- 
ated from  us,  if  a  spirit  of  incurable  aversion  should  be  engen- 
dered, and  should  eventually  blaze  up  into  fierce  hostility  between 
us,  it  would  be  but  poor  consolation  to  reflect  that  the  quarrel 
had  grown  up  out  of  the  merest  trifles, — the  "  dissensions  of  a 
doit" — and  that  our  adversary  had  shown  but  little  magnanimity 
in  his  quick  and  sudden  sense  of  injury.  And  for  this  reason  it 
is,  that,  although  we  have  derived  no  inconsiderable  amusement, 
we  hope  and  trust  innocent  amusement,  from  Mrs.  Trollope's 
performance,  we  shall  most  vehemently  deplore  its  appearance,  if 
(as  we  fear,)  it  should  have  the  effect  of  exasperating  the  propen- 
sity to  strife  and  evil  will. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  noticed  these  volumes  with  no  design 
whatever  of  intermeddling  with  these  family  discords.  We  hold 
it  to  be  a  very  matter  of  conscience  to  abstain  from  every  word  or 
syllable  tending  to  accelerate  a  collision,  which,  if  ever  it  should 
occur,  must  bear,  more  or  less,  the  aspect  of  civil  war  ;  and  in 
which  victory  would  only  be  something  rather  less  disastrous  than 
defeat.  Our  vocation  is  peace,  and  amity,  and  concord,  and  good 
will  towards  men;  and  we  moreover  are  desirous  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  precept,  parents,  provoke  not  yonr  children  to 
wrath.  And  we  are  more  especially  impressed  with  the  wisdom 
and  the  humanity  of  the  maxim,  now  that  our  boy  Jonathan  hath 
set  up  for  himself,  and  is  grown  into  a  robust  and  independent 
manhood,  skilful  alike  to  wield  the  hatchet  of  the  back  \\oods- 
man,  or  the  rifle  of  the  hunter,  or  the  sword  of  the  warrior,  or  the 
goose-quill  of  the  merchant,  or  the  portfolio  of  the  statesman,  or 
the  thunders  of  the  senator.  Why  should  he  be  provoked  to  growl 
defiance  at  his  progenitor,  by  gibes,  and  taunting  speeches,  and 
epigrams,  on  his  lack  of  superfine  accomplishment?  And  why 
should  his  progenitor  look  peevishly  or  austerely  upon  the  occa- 
sional eruptions  of  his  hardihood  and  self-will.  Let  him  proceed 
peaceably  in  his  own  way.  Let  his  talk,  if  it  so  please  him,  be 
of  dollars.  Let  him  enjoy  his  pipe,  with  his  heels  higher  than  iiis 
head.  Let  him  go  on,  without  molestation  or  derision,  "  guess- 
ing," and  "  calculating,"  and  "  reckoning,"  and  "  expecting," 
to  the  end  of  time.  Let  him  snigger,  to  his  heart's  content,  at 
the  low  and  vulgar  jargon  of  our  cockney  English.  Yea — let  him 
be  welcome,  we  say,  to  laugh  his  fill  at  what  he  will  call  our 
tawdry  and  expensive  wax-work  of  kings,  and  peers, — of  chancel- 
lors, and  judges,  and  speakers,  and  other  wigged  men, — of  lord 
mayors,  and  state  coaches,  and  life  guards,  and  cream-coloured 
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horses  ;  and  let  him  vow  that  the  very  thought  of  all  this  mummery 
and  fustian  doth  well  nigh  make  him  sick.  All  these  things  move 
us  not  to  any  feelings  of  an  angry  type.  Let  each  of  us  indulge 
his  own  humour.  Let  ;/s  continue  to  chant  our  God  save  the  Kino; 
and  our  Rule  Britannia  ;  and  let  Jonathan  elevate  his  noble  cou- 
rage by  whistling  Yankee  Doodle.  But  why  should  it  be  in  the 
heart  of  either  party  to  hurl  the  accents  of  scorn  or  defiance 
against  the  other  ? 

Such  are  the  views  with  which  we  have  examined  the  sarcastic 
volumes  of  Mrs.  Trollope.  And,  to  prove  our  sincerity,  we 
shall  abstain  from  extracting  a  single  sentence  from  them,  which 
may  merely  serve  as  a  recommendation  of  them  to  those  of  our 
readers  whose  lungs  are  ready  "  to  crow  like  chanticleer"  at 
every  exhibition  of  the  ludicrous  peculiarities  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures. We  are,  indeed,  far  from  believing  that  a  disposition  to 
view  things  in  the  point  of  humour,  must  necessarily  indicate  ma- 
lignity of  heart.  A  confirmed  and  thorough-going  disciple  of 
Democritus  is,  undoubtedly,  a  heartless  being ;  but  we,  neverthe- 
less, do  verily  believe  that  there  are  multitudes  of  humane,  charit- 
able, and  religious  characters,  who  have  some  slight  dash  of  his 
philosophy  in  their  composition  ;  and  who  yet  are  total  strangers 
to  the  sardonic  bitterness  which  distorts  the  countenance  of  the 
scorner,  whenever  the  frailties  or  absurdities  of  human  nature  are 
shown  up  to  public  derision.  Still  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things;  and  that  merriment  is  woefully 
out  of  season  when  it  appears  to  insult  the  prejudices  and  feelings 
of  a  whole  community,  and  arms  against  us  the  resentments  of  a 
high-spiritetl  and  estimable  nation,  allied  to  us  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
by  community  of  language,  and  by  an  identity  of  interests.  In 
such  a  case,  we  may  well  say,  of  laughter,  that  it  is  mad,  and 
of  mirth,  what  doeth  it  ?  We  propose  to  make  a  much  better  use 
than  this  of  the  opportunity  afforded  us  by  these  lively  volumes. 
It  will  be  found  by  those  who  consult  them,  that  the  state  of  re- 
ligion forms  one  very  prominent  department  of  Mrs.  T.'s  exhi- 
bition of  American  manners ;  and  an  opening  is  thus  provided  us 
for  some  observations  on  a  most  momentous  topic,  and  one  which 
falls  more  especially  within  the  province  of  a  Theological  Journal . 
Our  own  establishments  and  usages  of  every  description,  and  | 
more  especially  those  connected  with  religion,  form,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  subject  of  much  intemperate  discussion  among  ourselves. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  very  unnatural  that  we  should  be  induced  to 
examine  attentively  the  condition  of  other  countries  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  this,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  absence  of 
all  such  institutions  as  our  own,  is  quite  so  favourable  to  the  best 
interests  of  Christianity,  as  certain  of  our  revolutionary  projectors 
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are  apt  to  assume.  We  have,  unfortunately,  among  us,  a  number 
of  good  Iiaters,  who  scowl  at  bishops,  and  prebendaries,  and  par- 
sons, and  whose  claws  may  be  seen  to  dart  from  their  sheaths,  the 
instant  that  tithes  and  Church  lands  are  mentioned.  And  the 
eyes  of  such  reformers  flash  with  exultation,  whenever  they  anti- 
cipate that  blissful  period,  in  which  the  sons  of  England  shall 
glorify,  by  their  imitation,  the  wisdom  and  the  virtues  of  their 
transatlantic  brethren,  and  shall  honour  the  Christian  faith  with 
that  most  inestimable  of  all  privileges,  the  liberty  of  shifting  for 
herself!  So  vehement  is  the  hostility  now  raging  against  our 
whole  ecclesiastical  polity,  that  it  has  given  birth  to  a  coalition  too 
monstrous  for  any  one,  who  is  interested  for  our  common  Chris- 
tianity, to  contemplate  without  dismay.  We  trust  that  we  are 
animated  by  no  unkindly  feelings  against  those  of  our  brethren 
who  are  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  National  Church. 
But,  whatever  may  be  their  construction  of  our  words,  we  cannot 
forbear  to  express  our  utter  astonishment  at  the  position  into 
which  many  among  them  have  been  seduced  by  their  hatred  of 
our  religious  institutions.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  spectacle 
more  afiiicting  than  the  unhallowed  league  which  now,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, is  formed,  at  least  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  Dis- 
senters, with  Radicals,  Infidels,  Atheists,  and  Romanists,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  How  is  it 
/  that  any  man,  holding  a  belief  essentially  similar  to  our  own, 
can  endure  the  thought  of  confederating,  for  any  purpose,  with 
a  creW'  whose  secret  hearts  are  filled  with  bitterness  against 
almost  every  form  of  religion,  unless  it  be  some  form  which  may 
make  religion  contemptible,  and,  consequently,  powerless?  And 
how  is  it  that  any  one  among  the  descendants  of  those  sturdy  pu- 
ritans, who  scorned  to  touch  a  remnant  or  a  rag  of  the  Babylonian 
scarlet,  should  now  be  found  combating  in  the  same  ranks  with  Je- 
suits and  with  Popish  Priests,  and  with  unprincipled  agitators  who 
are  leagued  with  Priests  and  Jesuits  in  the  sacred  duty  of  insur- 
rection ?  This,  however,  is  literally  the  composition  of  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  levy  e)i  masse  arrayed  against  the  Church  at 
the  present  moment.  And  America  is  the  land  to  which  all  these 
parties  are  incessantly  pointing,  as  the  bright  example  which 
Christian  communities  are  bound  to  imitate,  if  they  would  see  the 
Gospel  lai/ing  aside  every  weight,  and  ruu/iiug  ivith  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot 
but  be  strongly  impelled  to  examine  what  encouragement  there 
is  to  adopt  the  experiment  which  is  now  in  a  course  of  trial  in  the 
western  world. 

Our  readers  will  possibly  recollect  that  we  have,  of  late,  seized 
various  opportunities  of  presenting  to  them  some  reflections  on 
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these  matters;  and  that  we  have  fortified  our  own  remarks  by  the 
testimony  of  certain  American  divines;  and  those,  too,  not  of  the 
episcopalian  stamp,  but  men  animated  by  something  of  the  same 
spirit  which  sent  the  jyUgrim  fathers  to  bear  the  name  of  England 
with  them  across  the  ocean,  and   to   plant  it  in   the  wilderness. 
Now  from  these  American  statements   it  appears,  that  a  Church 
Establishment  is  regarded  in  America  as  a  thing  not  to  be  named 
among  freemen.     It  is  scorned  as  an  appendage  of  the  old  abori- 
ginal slavery  of  the  mother  country  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
while  the  religious  instinct — if  we  may  so  express  it — runs  to  wild 
luxuriance  in  some   parts  of  the   land,  there  is  a  prospect  of  the 
most  frightful  spiritual  barrenness  in  others  ;  so  that,  in  the  course  ; 
of  a  o-eneration  or  two  more,  there  will  probably  be  millions  upon 
millions  of  human  beings  as  destitute  of   Christian    knowledge 
or  principle  "  as  the  savages  that  howl  on  the  hanks  of  the  Mis- 
souri "     Our  American   brethren  cannot   complain  that  this  re- 
presentation is  dictated  by  British  prejudice,  for  it  is  the  repre- 
sentation given,  not  only  by  zealous  Christians,  but  by  patriotic 
Americans.     It  is  true,  that  in  many  of  the  most  populous  and 
civilized  parts  of  the  Union,  it  is  thought  a  disreputable  thing  for 
any  man  to  profess  a  total  neutrality  in  religion.     All  creditable 
persons  are  expected  to  enrol  themselves  in  one  or  other  of  the 
innumerable  sects  which  swarm  in  that  land  of  religious  and  civil 
freedom.     It  is  likewise  indisputable  that  the  contributions  raised 
for  relioious  purposes  are  of  an  aggregate  amount,  which  indicates 
a  powerful  working  of  religious  emotion  throughout  this  vast  and 
increasing  community.     Nevertheless,   the  absence  of  any  grand 
and  solid  system  of  national   religious  polity  is  manifested  (if  we 
may  judge  by  the   sorrowful  confession  of  the  American  writeis 
alluded  to,)  in  a  way  which  threatens  a   very  large  portion   of 
society,  at  no  very  distant  period,  with  an  utter  famine  of  the  ivord' 
of  God.     Civilization  (in  the  mere  human  and  conventional  sense, 
of  the  word)  is  advancing  with  gigantic  strides;  but  Christianity; 
is  halting  behind  die  march  of  civilization,  with  a  weary,  and,  to! 
all  appearance,  a  despairing  step.      While  the  lump  is  increasing! 
on  all  sides  with  a  prodigious  power  of  expansion,  the  supply  of] 
leaven  is,  comparatively,  so  penurious,  that  the  extremities  will; 
never  be  reached  by  its  healthful  fermentation.   The  care  of  man's 
eternal   interests   is   placed  beyond   the  pale  of  secular  respon- 
sibility.    If  the  whole  country  were  sinking  into  the  Serbonian  bog 
of  infidelity  before  his  eyes,   the   magistrate,  if  he  had  the  will, 
would  be  without  the  power  to  interfere  for  its  deliverance.     The 
preservation    of  the    country  from   unbelief   or    atheism,   must 
therefore  be  entrusted,  humanly  speaking,  to  impulses  quite  as 
uncertain  and  capricious,  as  its  preservation  from  dram  drinking. 
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The  stability  of  religious  sects  is  no  better  provided  for  than  that 
of  Temperance  Societies.  All  is  committed  to  the  energies  and 
feelings  of  exemplary  individuals,  or  of  small  and  unconnected 
communities.  There  is  no  one  great  city  set  upon  a  hill  to  which 
the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  men  may  be  incessantly  directed  ;  no- 
thing which  combines  the  sacredness  of  the  temple  with  the 
strength  of  the  citadel  ;  no  majestic  Zion,  begirt  with  her  towers 
and  her  fortresses,  and  prepared  to  extend  her  posts  in  every  direc- 
tion throughout  the  expanding  empire.  An  institution  like  this 
would  be  viewed  with  furious  jealousy,  as  a  castle  which  frowned 
upon  the  public  liberties.  Respecting  the  probable  consequences 
of  this  state  of  things,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  pronounce  any  judg- 
ment of  our  own.  The  judgment  has  already  been  pronounced, 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  lamentation,  by  the  tongues  of  religious  and 
patriotic  natives — by  men,  too,  v.ho  would  never  endure  to  see  that 
abomination  of  desolation,  an  Episcopal  Establishment,  erected 
within  their  borders.  And  upon  testimony  so  far  beyond  all  ex- 
ception, we  may  surely  venture  to  distrust  that  wisdom,  which  is 
now  clamorously  demanding  the  demolition  of  establishments 
framed  for  the  preservation  and  diffusion  of  Christianity  among 
ijour  people. 

Mrs.  TroUope  must  forgive  us  for  confessing  that  it  is  not 
without  some  hesitation  that  we  produce  her  testimony,  on  this 
subject;  notwithstanding  the  support  which  it  offers  to  the 
statements  of  the  zealous  individuals  above  alluded  to.  Of 
course  we  feel  it  impossible  to  suspect  that  she  has,  deliberately, 
put  forth  assertions  or  representations  which  are  destitute  of  all 
foundation  in  fact.  Nevertheless,  we  must  apprize  our  readers 
that,  in  the  first  place,  her  sphere  of  observation  appears  to  have 
been  comparatively  limited  ;  and,  secondly, — at  the  hazard  of  being 
stigmatized  for  defective  courtesy  towards  a  female  writer, — we 
must  add,  that  she  does,  by  no  means,  appear  to  us  exactly  the 
sort  of  person  on  whose  judgment,  in  such  grave  and  important 
matters,  a  very  safe  reliance  can  be  placed.  Even  when  she 
speaks  the  truth,  she  seems  to  have  no  notion  of  speaking  it  in 
love.  She  is  without  the  tenderness  or  the  solemnity  of  spirit, 
which  are  quite  indispensable  qualities  in  one  who  would  form  a 
righteous  estimate  of  the  religious  condition  of  a  great  people. 
Her  eye  wanders,  with  sparkling  vivacity,  over  the  surface  of 
things ;  and  there  it  seizes  on  every  appearance,  and  every  object, 
and  every  group,  which  can  impart  a  lively  and  striking  effect  to 
her  pictures — we  might,  perhaps,  say,  with  justice,  to  her  carica- 
tures. But  it  does  not  measure  heights,  or  penetrate  into  depths, 
or  even  survey,  with  much  approach  to  accuracy,  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  vast  region  it  is  exploring.     It  is,  in  short,  not  al- 
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tooether  a  rolllno-  eye,  or  a  romping  eye-but  it  is  a  somevvhat  pe- 

Lli;':;s';n:;^S  patient:;..      h,o'a„«ob,,.ac.„n  searC,  of 
^tdahXh  .^a    tickle  the  spleen,  a,ul    -"^";>-.  "^^^'^ 

;:::iaJl;:vlrn::enLe^,ce  of  domestic /./,,(ro^ 
i;;5tl7Xt^rCeHrfno:,^^^ 

luclicious  enec    o  oanied  by  American  caution  and 

:r;ve''-tl  fb,-         er'ha'ste  :Jw..^  ..lence  with  .hid.  Trans- 
at  amic  n  eals  are  devoured-the  perilous  tnserfon  of  half  the 

;"<'^°f-"''^'B'r]"'::heT4'r:   I"  ^h^rolIlfS'cot'e.'^sas 
r         '    t   haoDiest   talent  fo.   the  exhibition  of  it.     But.  not- 

of  incredulity-we  -^  ^nt  tee    tha^e  is   ..  lea.t,  entuledjo 

^ij::;^"  rol'her^s^:hf::^.e  possessed  byweUnownot 
^mny  evil  spirits;  as  if  she  were  almost  a  Fod;^|y  «  ^  ^; 
sne-^kinc.  lyino,  and  slandering.  We  profess  not  to  take  up  the 
tS  r  in  hev%ehaif.  Whether,  or  not,  she  has  done  injus  ice 
fo  demo  ratio  manners  and  institutions  in  general,  we  shall  not 
top  tTin qmre.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  pecul  ar 
deTanmen\,  as  humble  auxiliaries  to  ^1-  R^;|;o-  P'-'I^- 
and  Establishments  of  our  own  country.     In  that  characte.,  tne 
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the  question  we  propose  to  the  public  is, — not  merely  whether 
she  has  her  vivacity,  at  all  times,  under  salutary  control, — but, 
whether  the  things  related  by  her  are  substantially  true  or  not? 
If  they  are  not,  she  has  been  guilty  of  something  more  atrocious 
than  a  mere  caricature:  she  has  been  guilty  of  an  intolerable 
calumny.  We  are  therefore  quite  willing  that  our  readers  should 
bring  to  their  contemplation  of  her  picture  the  most  vigilant  and 
jealous  caution,  —  that  they  should  purge  then*  vision  with 
''  euphrasy  and  rue," — and  should  be  prepared  to  detect  every 
line  of  distortion,  and  every  tint  of  exaggeration.  And  we  have 
the  less  scruple  in  producing  her  testimony,  because  we  shall 
have  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  Rev.  Calvin  Colton  of  America, 
whose  volume,  together  with  those  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  stands  at 
the  head  of  our  paper. 

According  to  Mrs.  Trollope's  account,  then,  the  influences  of 
religion  develope  themselves  in  America  after  a  very  strange 
fashion.  They  produce,  not  the  warmth  of  a  healthy  temperament, 
but  the  symptoms  of  an  intermittent  fever.  And,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve her,  there  is  one  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  case.  The 
I  church  and  the  chapel  are  to  these  people  what  the  theatre  and 
the  concert-room  are  to  us  old-woi!d  folks.  Public  amusements 
of  every  description,  it  seems,  are  in  no  very  gracious  odour  in  any 
part  of  the  Union.  The  men  are,  in  general,  a  vast  deal  too  busy  to 
waste  their  time  or  thoughts  upon  matters  wherein  dollars  are  to 
be  spent,  and  no  dollars  to  be  got.  Among  the  ladies,  most  of 
the  public  recreations  are  considered  as  of  very  doubtful  repute  ; 
and  theatrical  exhibitions,  more  especially,  if  not  absolutely  pro- 
scribed, are  regarded  with  jealousy  and  dislike,  as  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  purity  of  the  Christian  profession.  In  this  dreary 
absence  of  lawful  recreation,  the  places  of  worship,  Mrs.  Trollope 
tells  us,  become  the  scenes  of  personal  display.  "  Were  it  not  for 
the  churches,"  she  says,  in  her  dashing  manner,  "  I  think  there 
might  be  a  general  bonfire  of  best  bonnets ;  for  I  could  never 
discover  any  other  use  for  them.  But  for  private  tea-drinkings, 
and  the  public  exercises  of  religion,  the  ladies  of  Cincinnati 
would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  perfect  recluses."  This  species 
of  anmsemeut  seems,  accordingly,  to  be  incessantly  going  on.  No 
evening  in  the  week  but  brings  the  young  and  the  beautiful  to  the 
chapels  and  the  meeting  houses,  all  dressed  with  care,  and  some- 
times with  great  pretension  :  and  it  is  there  that  all  display  is 
made,  and  all  fashionable  distinction  sought.  The  pomps  and 
vanities  of  life,  therefore,  instead  of  evaporating  and  flying  oft"  in 
their  appropriate  region,  are  regularly  carried  into  the  sanctuary: 
]  and,  if  so,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Temple  is  not,  thus, 
I  in  as  much  danger  of  desecration,  as  ever  it  was  from  the  tables  of 
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the  money-changers,  or  the  trafficklngs  of  them  that  bought  and 
sold.  ° 

This  representation  of  the  matter,  it  is  true,  relates  more  im- 
mediately to   the   people  of  Cincinnati.     But  if  we  understand 
Mrs    li-ollope  correctly,  it  is   applicable,  more  or  less,   to  the 
Whole  ot  ihe  Lnion,  nearly  without  exception.     And  there  is  one 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  which,  if  faithfully  reported  is 
tar  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.     As  religion  is  the  great  source 
ot  recreation,  so  the  ministers  of  religion  are  found  to  occupy  that 
post  of  influence  with  the  gentler  sex,  which  belongs,  in  other 
and  older  countries,  to  exquisites,  and  leaders  of  the  fashion,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  fascinating  and   delightful  men!     But   upon 
this  topic   we  must  solicit  a  hearing  for  the  lady  herself;  premis- 
ing that  she  must  here  be  prepared  for  a  most  unsparing  scrutiny 
into  the  correctness  of  her  testimony.     So  strange  is  the  tale  she 
has  to  tell,  that  she  seems  to  be,  herself,  apprehensive  of  some  in- 
credulity on  the  part  of  the  public  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  she 
declares  herself  distinctly  mindful  that  the  subject  is  of  too  much 
solemn   importance    to   be   lightly  handled.      We  trust  that  our 
readers  wil    not  be  deterred   by  the  length   of  our  extract,  the 
whole  of  which  will  be  found  abundantly  curious,  and  more  espe- 
cially  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  a  certain  religious   pheno- 
menon, usually  known  by  the  name  of  a  Revival. 

"  The  influence  which  the  ministers  of  all  the  innumerable  religious 
sects   hroughout  America  have  on  the   females  of  their  respective  con- 

mS.  ."'V'^r'  '''n"7  1'^'^^  *°  ""^^^  ^^  '^^^  «f  •"  Spain,  or  in 
other  stnct.y  Roman  Catholic  countries.  There  are  many  cau  es  for 
ths  peculiar  influence  Where  equality  of  rank  is  aff-ectecUy  acknow 
ledged  by  the  rich,  and  clamorously  claimed  by  the  poor,  distinction  and 
pre-eminence  are  allowed  to  the  clergy  only,  'xhis  ^ives  tC  ^igh  im' 
po.tance  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies.  I  think,  alsof  that  it  is  from  tL 
d  rgy  only  that  the  women  of  America  receive  that  sort  of  attest  on 
which  ,s  so  dearly  valued  by  every  female  heart  throughout  the  wJd 
With  the  priests  ot  America  the  ,vomen  hold  that  degree  of  influentia 

ou    all  orders  and  ranks  of  society,  except,  perhaps,   tlie  very  lowett  • 

ketZ^TlZeT:  "'  ^^^'"/^f-  their  Lartfand  souls  Into  thei; 
Keepmg.  I  never  saw  or  read  of  any  country  where  religion  had  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  women,  or  a  slighter  hold  upon  the  men 

1  mean  not  to  assert  that  I  met  with  no  men  of  sincerely  religious 
teelings,  or  with  no  women  of  no  religious  feelings  at  all:  but  I  fee 

SltriTadl  '""^ ''"-'' '' '' '''  ^'-'  ^-^^y  •-  ^^--:! 

^11  ^^^ 'i^d  "o;  been  many  months  in  Cincinnati  when  our  curiositv 
was  excited  by  hearing  the  '  Revival' talked  of  by  every  one  we  ne^ 
throughout  the  town.  '  The  Revival  will  be  very  fuir_<  We  sHll  Hp 
constantly  engaged  during  the  Revival-were  the^phrases  we  cons  tan  tW 
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heard  repeated,  and  for  a  long  time  without  in  the  least  comprehending 
what  was  meant;  but  at  length  I  learnt  that  the  un-national  Church 
of  America  required  to  be  roused,  at  regular  intervals,  to  greater  energy 
and  exertion.  At  these  seasons  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  clergy 
travel  the  country,  and  enter  the  cities  and  towns  by  scores,  or  by 
hundreds,  as  the  accommodation  of  the  place  may  admit;  and  for  a  week 
or  fortnight,  or,  if  the  population  be  large,  for  a  month,  they  preach 
and  pray  all  day,  and  often  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  night,  in 
the  various  churches  and  chapels  of  the  place.     I'his  is  called  a  Revival. 

"  I  took  considerable  pains  to  obtain  information  on  this  subject; 
but  m  detailing  what  I  learnt  I  fear  that  it  is  probable  I  shall  be  accused 
of  exaggeration  ;  all  I  can  do  is  cautiously  to  avoid  deserving  it.  The 
subject  is  highly  interesting,  and  it  would  be  a  fault  of  no  trifling  nature 
to  treat  it  with  levity.     ' 

"  These  itinerant  clergymen  are  of  all  persuasions,  I  believe,  except 
the  Episcopalian,  Catholic,  Unitarian,  and  Quaker.  I  heard  of  Presby- 
terians of  all  varieties;  of  Baptists  of  I  know  not  how  many  divisions; 
and  of  Methodists  of  more  denominations  than  I  can  remember;  whose 
innumerable  shades  of  varying  belief  it  would  require  much  time  to 
explain  and  more  to  comprehend.  They  enter  all  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  of  the  Union  in  succession ;  1  could  not  learn  with  sufficient 
certainty  to  repeat,  what  the  interval  generally  is  between  their  visits. 
These  itinerants  are,  for  the  most  part,  lodged  in  the  houses  of  their 
respective  followers,  and  every  evening  that  is  not  spent  in  the  churches 
and  meeting-houses,  is  devoted  to  what  would  be  called  parties  by 
others,  but  which  they  designate  as  prayer-meetings.  Here  they  eat, 
drink,  pray,  sing,  hear  confessions,  and  make  converts.  To  these 
meetings  I  never  got  invited,  and  therefore  I  have  nothing  but  hearsay 
evidence  to  offer,  but  my  information  comes  from  an  eye  witness,  and 
one  ou  whom  I  believe  I  may  depend.  If  one  half  of  what  I  heard 
may  be  believed,  these  social  prayer-meetings  are  by  no  means  the 
least  curious,  or  the  least  important  part  of  the  business. 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  close  resemblance  to  be  traced 
between  tlie  feelings  of  a  first-rate  Presbyterian  or  Methodist  lady, 
fortunate  enough  to  have  secured  a  favourite  Itinerant  for  her  meeting, 
and  those  of  a  first  rate  London  Blue,  ecjually  blest  in  the  presence  of  a 
fashionable  poet.  There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  among  us  all  the 
world  over. 

"  The  best  rooms,  the  best  dresses,  the  choicest  refreshments  solemnize 
the  meeting.  While  the  party  is  assembling,  the  load-star  of  the  hour 
is  occupied  in  whispering  conversations  with  the  guests  as  they  arrive. 
They  are  called  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  greetings  are  very  affec- 
tionate. When  the  room  is  full,  the  company,  of  whom  a  vast  majo- 
rity are  always  women,  are  invited,  intreated,  and  coaxed  to  confess 
before  their  brothers  and  sisters,  all  their  thoughts,  faults,  and  follies. 

"These  confessions  are  strange  scenes;  the  more  they  confess,  the 
more  invariably  are  they  encouraged  and  caressed.  When  this  is  over, 
tliey  all  kneel,  and  the  Itinerant  prays  cxtenq)ore.  They  then  eat  and 
drink ;   and  then  tiicy  sing  hymns,   pray,  exhort,   sing,  and  pray  again. 
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till  the  excitement  reaches  a  very  high  pitch  indeed.  These  scenes  are 
going  on  at  some  house  or  other  every  evening  during  the  revival,  nay, 
at  many  at  the  same  time,  for  the  churches  and  meeting-houses  cannot 
give  occupation  to  half  the  Itinerants,  though  they  are  all  open  through- 
out the  day,  and  till  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  and  the  officiating  minis- 
ters succeed  each  other  in  the  occupation  of  them. 

"  It  was  at  the  principal  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  that  I  was 
twice  witness  to  scenes  that  made  me  shudder  j  in  describing  one,  I 
describe  both,  and  every  one:   the  same  thing  is  constantly  repeated. 

"  It  was  in  tlie  middle  of  summei-,  but  the  service  we  were  recom- 
mended to  attend  did  not  begin  till  it  was  dark.  The  church  was  well 
lighted,  and  crowded  almost  to  suffocation.  On  entering,  we  found 
three  priests  standing  side  by  side,  in  a  sort  of  tribune,  placed  where 
the  altar  usually  is,  handsomely  fitted  up  with  crimson  curtains,  and 
elevated  about  as  high  as  our  pulpits.  We  took  our  places  in  a  pew 
close  to  the  rail  which  surrounded  it. 

"  The  priest  who  stood  in  the  middle  was  praying;  the  prayer  was 
extravagantly  vehement,  and  offensively  familiar  in  expression  ;  when 
this  ended,  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  then  another  priest  took  the  centre 
place,  and  preached.  The  sermon  had  considerable  eloquence,  but  of  a 
frightful  kind.  The  preacher  described,  with  ghastly  minuteness,  the 
last  feeble  fainting  moments  of  human  life,  and  then  the  gradual 
progress  of  decay  after  death,  which  he  followed  through  every  process 
up  to  the  last  loathsome  stage  of  decomposition.  Suddenly  changing 
his  tone,  which  had  been  that  of  sober  accurate  description,  into  the 
shrill  voice  of  horror,  he  bent  forward  his  head,  as  if  to  gaze  on  some 
abject  beneath  the  pulpit.  And  as  Rebecca  made  known  to  Ivanhoe 
what  she  saw  through  the  window,  so  the  preacher  made  known  to  us 
what  he  saw  in  the  pit  that  seemed  to  open  before  him.  The  device 
was  certainly  a  happy  one  for  giving  effect  to  his  description  of  hell. 
No  image  that  fire,  flame,  brimstone,  molten  lead,  or  red  hot  pincers 
could  supply,  with  flesh,  nerves,  and  sinews  quivering  under  them,  was 
omitted.  The  perspiration  ran  in  streams  from  the  face  of  the  preacher 5 
his  eyes  rolled,  his  lips  were  covered  with  foam,  and  every  feature  had 
the  deep  expression  of  horror  it  would  have  borne,  had  he,  in  truth, 
been  gazing  at  the  scene  he  described.  The  acting  was  excellent.  At 
length  he  gave  a  languishing  look  to  his  supporters  on  each  side,  as  if 
to  express  his  feeble  state,  and  then  sat  down,  and  wiped  the  drops  of 
agony  from  his  brow. 

"  The  other  two  priests  arose,  and  began  to  sing  a  hymn.  It  was 
some  seconds  before  the  congregation  could  join  as  usual,  every  up- 
turned face  looked  pale  and  horror  struck.  When  the  singing  ended, 
another  took  the  centre  place,  and  began  in  a  sort  of  coaxing  aSectionate 
tone  to  ask  the  congregation  if  what  their  dear  brother  had  spoken  had 
reached  their  hearts?  Whether  they  would  avoid  the  hell  he  had  made 
them  seer  "Come,  then!"  he  continued,  stretching  out  his  arms 
towards  them,  "  come  to  us  and  tell  us  so,  and  we  will  make  you  see 
Jesus,  the  dear  gentle  Jesus,  who  shall  save  you  t'rom  it.  But  you  must 
come  to  him  !     You  must  not  be  ashamed  to  come  to  him  !     This  night 
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you  shall  tell  him  that  you  are  not  ashamed  of  him  5  we  will  make  way 
for  you ;  we  will  clear  the  bench  for  anxious  sinners  to  sit  upon.  Come, 
then  !  come  to  the  anxious  bench,  and  we  will  show  you  Jesus!  Come! 
Come  !   Come ! ' 

"  Again,  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  while  it  continued,  one  of  the  three 
was  employed  in  clearing  one  or  two  long  benches  that  went  across  the 
rail,  sending  the  people  back  to  the  lower  part  of  the  church.  The 
singing  ceased,  and  again  the  peopl-e  were  invited  and  exhorted  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  Jesus,  but  to  put  themselves  upon  '  the  anxious  benches,' 
and  lay  their  heads  on  his  bosom.  '  Once  more  we  will  sing,'  he  con- 
cluded, '  that  we  may  give  you  time.'     And  again  they  sung  a  hymn. 

"  And  now  in  every  part  of  the  church  a  movement  was  perceptible, 
slight  at  first,  but  by  degrees  becoming  more  decided.  Young  girls 
arose  and  sat  down,  and  rose  again ;  and  then  the  pews  opened,  and 
several  came  tottering  out,  their  hands  clasped,  their  heads  hanging  on 
their  bosoms,  and  every  limb  trembling,  and  still  the  hymn  went  on  3 
but  as  the  poor  creatures  approached  the  rail  their  sobs  and  groans 
became  audible.  They  seated  themselves  on  the  '  anxious  benches;' 
the  hynui  ceased,  and  two  of  the  three  priests  walked  down  from  the 
tribune  5  and  going,  one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  began 
whispering  to  the  poor  tremblers  seated  there.  These  whispers  were 
inaudible  to  us,  but  the  sobs  and  groans  increased  to  a  frightful  excess. 
Young  creatures,  with  features  pale  and  distorted,  fell  on  their  knees  on 
the  pavement  and  soon  sunk  forward  on  their  faces;  the  most  violent 
cries  and  shrieks  followed,  while  from  time  to  time  a  voice  was  beard  in 
convulsive  accents,  exclaiming  '  Oh  Lord!'  '  Oh  Lord  Jesus!'  '  Help 
me,  Jesus!'     And  the  like. 

"  Meanwhile  the  two  priests  continued  to  walk  among  them ;  they 
repeatedly  mounted  on  the  benches  and,  trumpet-mouthed,  proclaimed 
to  the  whole  congregation,  '  the  tidings  of  salvation;'  and  then  from 
every  corner  of  the  building  arose  in  reply,  short,  sharp,  cries  of 
'Amen!'  'Glory!'  'Amen!'  While  the  prostrate  penitents  con- 
tinued to  receive  whispered  comfortings,  and  from  time  to  time  a  mystic 
caress.  More  than  once  I  saw  a  young  neck  encircled  by  a  reverend 
arm.  Violent  hysterics  and  convulsions  seized  many  of  them,  and 
when  the  tumult  v/as  at  the  highest,  the  priest  who  remained  above 
again  gave  out  a  hymn  as  if  to  drown  it. 

*'  It  was  a  frightful  sight  to  behold  innocent  young  creatures,  in  the 
gay  morning  of  existence  thus  seized  upon,  horror  struck  and  rendered 
feeble  and  enervated  for  ever.  One  young  girl,  apparently  not  more 
than  fourteen,  was  supported  in  the  arms  of  another  some  years  older; 
her  face  was  pale  as  death,  her  eyes  wide  open  and  perfectly  devoid  of 
meaning;  her  chin  and  bosom  wet  with  slaver;  she  had  every  appear- 
ance of  idiotism.  I  saw  a  priest  approach  her,  he  took  her  delicate  hand, 
'  Jesus  is  with  her !     Bless  the  Lord  !'     he  said,  and  passed  on. 

"  Did  the  men  of  America  value  their  women  as  men  ought  to  value 
their  wives  and  daughters,  would  such  scenes  be  permitted  among  them  ? 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  who  obeyed  the  call  to  place 
themselves  on  the   '  anxious  benches'  were    women,   and   by  far    the 
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greater  number  very  young  women.  The  congregation  was  in  general 
extremely  well  dressed  and  the  smartest  and  the  most  fashionable  ladies 
of  the  town  were  there  ;  during  the  whole  Revival,  the  churches  and 
meeting-houses  were  every  day  crowded  with  well  dressed  people. 

"  It  is  thus  the  ladies  of  Cincinnati  amuse  themselves  ;  to  attend  the 
theatre  is  forbidden ;  to  play  cards  is  unlawful  j  but  they  work  hard 
in  their  familes,  and  must  have  some  relaxation.  For  myself  I  confess 
that  I  think  the  coarsest  comedy  ever  written  would  be  a  less  detestable 
exhibition  for  the  eyes  of  youth  and  innocence  than  such  a  scene." — pp. 
101  —  111. 

The  picture  above  exhibited  is  sufficiently  revolting.  If,  how- 
ever, the  following  narrative  is  to  be  fully  credited,  the  operation 
of  enthusiasm  is,  sometimes,  manifested  upon  a  still  more  tre- 
mendous scale.  Our  readers  may  possibly  have  heard  of  such 
things  as  Religious  Camp-meetings ;  but,  probably,  they  have 
never  heard  one  described  by  an  eye-witness.  To  those  who  may 
not  have  met  with  Mrs.  Trollope's  work,  we  now  otifer  that  op- 
portunity, in  the  form  of  another  copious  extract.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  scene,  or  at  least  to  Mrs.  Trollope's 
impressions  respecting  it,  without  giving  her  reminiscences  in  her 
own  words. 

"  I  had  heard  it  said,  that  being  at  a  camp-meeting  was  like  standing 
at  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  seeing  it  opened  before  you  ;  I  had  heard 
it  said,  that  being  at  a  camp-meeting  was  like  finding  yourself  within  the 
gates  of  hell ;  in  either  case,  there  must  be  something  to  gratify  curiosity, 
and  compensate  for  the  fatigues  of  a  long  rumbling  ride  and  a  sleepless 
night. 

"  We  reached  the  ground  about  an  hour  before  midnight,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  it  was  highly  picturesque.  The  spot  chosen  was  the  verge  of 
an  unbroken  forest,  where  a  space  of  about  twenty  acres  appeared  to  have 
been  partially  cleared  for  the  purpose.  Tents  of  different  sizes  were 
pitched  very  near  together  in  a  circle  round  the  cleared  space,  behind 
them  were  ranged  an  exterior  circle  of  carriages  of  every  description,  and 
at  the  back  of  each  were  fastened  the  horses  which  had  drawn  them 
thither.  Through  this  triple  circle  of  defence  we  distinguished  nume- 
rous fires  burning  brightly  within  it;  and  still  more  numerous  lights 
flickering  from  the  trees  that  were  left  in  the  enclosure.  The  moon  was 
in  meridian  splendour  above  our  heads. 

We  left  the  carriage  to  the  care  of  a  servant,  who  was  to  prepare  a  bed 
in  it  for  Mrs.  B.  and  me,  and  entered  the  inner  circle.  The  first  glance, 
reminded  me  of  Vauxhall,  from  the  eflect  of  the  lights  among  the  trees 
and  the  moving  crowd  below  them  ;  but  the  second  showed  a  scene 
totally  unlike  any  thing  I  had  ever  witnessed.  Four  high  frames,  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  altars,  were  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
enclosure ;  on  these  were  supported  layers  of  earth  and  sod,  on  which 
burned  immense  fires  of  blazing  pine-wood.    On  one  side  a  rude  platform 
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was  erected  to  accommodate  the  preachers,  fifteen  of  whom  attended 
this  meeting,  and  with  very  short  intervals  for  necessary  refreshment  and 
private  devotion,  preached  in  rotation,  day  and  night,  from  Tuesday  to 
Saturday. 

When  we  arrived,  the  preachers  were  silent ;  but  we  heard  issuing 
from  nearly  every  tent  mingled  sounds  of  praying,  preaching,  singing,  and 
lamentation.  The  curtains  in  front  of  each  tent  were  (h'opped,  anci  the 
faint  light  that  gleamed  though  the  white  drapery,  backed  as  it  was  by 
the  dark  forest,  had  a  beautiful  and  mysterious  effect,  that  set  the  imagi- 
nation at  work;  and  had  the  sounds,  which  vibrated  around  us,  been  less 
discordant,  harsh,  and  unnatural,  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  ;  but  listening 
at  the  corner  of  a  tent,  which  poured  forth  more  than  its  proportion  of 
clamour,  in  a  few  moments  chased  every  feeling  derived  from  imagina- 
tion, and  furnished  realities  that  could  neither  be  mistaken  nor  forgotten. 

"  Great  numbers  of  persons  were  walking  about  the  ground,  who  ap- 
peared, like  ourselves,  to  be  present  only  as  spectators  ;  some  of  these  very 
unceremoniously  contrived  to  raise  the  drapery  of  this  tent,  at  one  corner, 
so  as  to  afford  us  a  perfect  view  of  the  interior. 

"  The  floor  was  covered  with  straw,  which  round  the  sides  was  heaped 
in  masses,  that  might  serve  as  seats,  but  which  at  that  moment  were 
used  to  support  the  heads  and  the  arms  of  the  close-packed  circle  of  men 
and  women  who  kneeled  on  the  floor. 

"  Out  of  about  thirty  persons  thus  placed,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  were 
men.  One  of  these,  a  handsome  looking  youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
kneeled  just  below  the  opening  through  which  I  looked.  His  arm  was 
encircling  the  neck  of  a  young  girl  v>'ho  knelt  beside  him,  with  her 
hair  hanging  dishevelled  upon  her  shoulders,  and  her  features  working 
with  the  most  violent  agitation  ;  soon  after  they  both  fell  forward  on  the 
straw,  as  if  unable  to  endure  in  any  other  attitude  the  burning  eloquence 
of  a  tall  grim  figure  in  black,  who,  standing  erect  in  the  centre,  was  ut- 
tering with  incredible  vehemence  an  oration  that  seemed  to  hover  between 
praying  and  preaching;  his  arms  hung  stiff"  and  immovable  by  his  side, 
and  he  looked  like  an  ill-constructed  juachine,  set  in  action  by  a  move- 
ment so  violent,  as  to  threaten  its  own  destruction,  so  jerkingly,  painfully, 
yet  rapidly,  did  his  words  tumble  out ;  the  kneeling  circle  ceased  not  to 
call,  in  every  variety  of  tone,  on  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  accompanied  with 
sobs,  groans,  and  a  sort  of  low  howling,  inexpressibly  painful  to  listen  to. 
But  my  attention  was  speedily  withdrawn  from  the  preacher,  and  the 
circle  around  him,  by  a  figure  which  knelt  alone  at  some  distance;  it  was 
a  living  image  of  Scott's  Macbriar,  as  young,  as  wild,  and  as  terrible. 
His  thin  arms  tossed  above  his  head,  had  forced  themselves  so  far  out  of 
the  sleeves,  that  they  were  bare  to  the  elbow;  his  large  eyes  glared 
frightfully,  and  he  continued  to  scream,  without  an  instant's  intermission, 
the  word  "  Glory  !"  with  a  violence  that  seemed  to  swell  every  vein  to 
bursting.  It  was  too  dreadful  to  look  upon  long,  and  we  turned  away 
shuddering. 

"  We  made  the  circuit  of  the  tents,  pausing  where  attention  was  par- 
ticularly excited  by  sounds  more  vehement  than  ordinary.    We  contrived 
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to  look  into  many  ;  all  were  strewed  with  straw,  and  the  distorted  figures 
that  we  saw  kneeling,  sitting,  and  lying  amongst  it,  joined  to  the  woeful 
and  convulsive  cries,  gave  to  each  tiie  air  of  a  cell  in  Bedlam. 

''One  tent  was  occupied  exclusively  by  Negroes.  They  were  all  full- 
dressed,  and  looked  exactly  as  if  they  were  performing  a  scene  on  the 
stage.  One  woman  wore  a  dress  of  pink  gauze  trimmed  with  silver  lace  j 
another  was  dressed  in  pale  yellow  silk  ;  one  or  two  had  splendid  tur- 
bans ;  and  all  wore  a  profusion  of  ornaments.  The  men  were  in  snow 
white  pantaloons,  with  gay  coloured  linen  jackets.  One  of  these,  a  youth 
of  coal-black  comeliness,  was  preaching  with  the  most  violent  gesticula- 
tions, frequently  springing  high  from  the  ground,  and  clapping  his  hands 
over  his  head.  Could  our  missionary  societies  have  heard  the  trash  he  \ 
uttered,  by  way  of  an  address  to  the  Deity,  tbey  might  perhaps  have  i 
doubted  whether  his  conversion  had  much  enlightened  his  mind. 

"  At  midnight,  a  horn  sounded  through  the  camp,  which,  we  were  told, 
was  to  call  the  people  from  private  to  public  worship  ;  and  we  presently 
saw  them  flocking  from  all  sides  to  the  front  of  the  preachers'  stand. 
Mrs.  B.  and  I  contrived  to  place  ourselves  with  our  backs  supported 
against  the  lower  part  of  this  structure,  and  we  were  thus  enabled 
to  witness  the  scene  which  followed,  without  personal  danger.  There  were 
about  two  thousand  persons  assembled. 

"One  of  the  preachers  began  in  a  low  nasal  tone,  and  like  all  other 
methodist  preachers,  assured  us  of  the  enormous  depravity  of  man,  as  he 
comes  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  and  of  his  perfect  sanctification  after 
he  had  wrestled  sufficiently  with  the  Lord  to  get  hold  of  him,  et  ccetera. 
The  admiration  of  the  crowd  was  evinced  by  almost  constant  cries  of 
"Amen!  Amen!"  "Jesus!  Jesus  i"  "Glory!  Glory!"  and  the  like. 
But  this  comparative  tranquillity  did  not  last  long  :  the  preacher  told  them 
that  "  this  night  was  the  time  fixed  upon  for  anxious  sinners  to  wrestle 
with  the  Lord;"  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  at  hand  to  help  them,"  and 
that  such  as  needed  their  help  were  to  come  forward  into  "  the  pen." 
The  phrase  forcibly  recalled  IMilton's  lines  — 

'  Blind  mouths  !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learned  aught  else,  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdsman's  art  belongs  ! 
— But  when  they  list  their  lean  and  flashy  songs. 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw  ; — 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed  ! 
But  swollen  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 

Rot  inwardly — and  foul  contagion  spread.' 

•'The  pen"  was  the  space  immediately  below  the  preachers' stand  ;  we 
were,  therefore,  placed  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  were  enabled  to  see  and 
hear  all  that  took  place  in  the  very  centre  of  this  extraordinary  exhibition. 
"The  crowd  fell  back  at  the  mention  of  the  pen,  and  for  some  minutes 
there  was  a  vacant  space  before  us.  The  preachers  came  down  from  their 
stand  and  placed  themselves  in  the  midst  of  it,  beginning  to  sing  a  hymn, 
calling  upon  the  penitents  to  come  forth.  As  they  sang,  tbey  kept  turn- 
ing themselves  round  to  every  part  of  the  crowd,  and,  by  degrees  the 
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voices  of  the  whole  multitude  joined  in  chorus.  This  was  the  only  mo- 
ment at  which  I  perceived  any  thing  like  the  solemn  and  beautiful  eflect 
which  I  had  heard  ascribed  to  this  woodland  worship.  It  is  certain  that 
the  combined  voices  of  such  a  multitude,  heard  at  dead  of  night,  from 
the  depths  of  their  eternal  forests,  the  many  fair  young  faces  turned  up- 
ward, and  looking  paler  and  lovelier  as  they  met  the  moon-beams,  the 
dark  figures  of  the  officials  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  the  lurid  glare 
thrown  by  the  altar-fires  on  the  woods  beyond,  did  altogether  produce  a 
fine  and  solemn  eSect,  that  1  shall  not  easily  forget ;  but  ere  I  had  well 
enjoyed  it,  the  scene  changed,  and  sublimity  gave  place  to  horror  and 
disgust. 

"  The  exhortation  nearly  resembled  that  which  I  had  heard  at  '  the 
Revival,'  but  the  result  was  very  different ;  for,  instead  of  the  few  hyste- 
rical women  who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  that  occasion,  above  a 
hundred  persons,  nearly  all  females,  came  forward,  uttering  bowlings  and 
groans,  so  terrible  that  I  shall  never  cease  to  shudder  when  I  recall  them. 
They  appeared  to  drag  each  other  forward,  and  on  the  word  being  given. 
Met  us  pray,'  they  all  fell  on  their  knees;  but  this  posture  was  soon 
changed  for  others  that  permitted  greater  scope  for  the  convulsive  move- 
ments of  their  limbs ;  and  they  were  soon  all  lying  on  the  ground,  in  an 
indescribable  confusion  of  heads  and  legs.  They  threw  about  their  limbs 
with  such  incessant  and  violent  motion,  that  I  was  every  instant  expecting 
some  serious  accident  to  occur. 

"  But  how  am  I  to  describe  the  sounds  that  proceeded  from  this  strange 
mass  of  human  beings  ?  1  know  no  words  which  can  convey  an  idea  of 
it.  Hysterical  sobbings,  convulsive  groans,  shrieks  and  screams  the  most 
appalling,  burst  forth  on  all  sides.  I  felt  sick  with  horror.  As  if  their 
hoarse  and  overstrained  voices  failed  to  make  noise  enough,  they  soon 
began  to  clap  their  hands  violently.  The  scene  described  by  Dante  was 
before  me  :  — • 

'  Quivi  sospiri,  pianti,  ed  alti  guai 
Risonavan  per  l'  aere- 


Orribili  favelle 


Parole  di  dolore,  accent!  d'ira 

Voci  alti  e  fioche,  c  suon  di  man  con  elk.'' 

"  Many  of  these  wretched  creatures  were  beautiful  young  females. 
The  preachers  moved  about  among  them,  at  once  exciting  and  soothing 
their  agonies.  1  heard  the  luuttered  '  Sister  !  dear  sister  !'  I  saw  the 
insidious  lips  approach  the  cheeks  of  the  unhappy  girls;  I  heard  the 
murmured  confessions  of  the  poor  victims,  and  I  watched  their  tormen- 
tors, breathing  into  their  ears  consolations  that  tinged  the  pale  cheek 
with  red.  Had  I  been  a  man,  I  am  sure  1  should  have  been  guilty  of 
some  rash  act  of  interference ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  a  scene  could 
have  been  acted  in  the  presence  of  Englishmen  without  instant  punish- 
ment being  inflicted  ;  not  to  mention  the  salutary  discipline  of  the  tread- 
mill, which,  beyond  all  question,  would,  in  England,  have  been  applied 
to  check  so  turbulent  and  so  vicious  a  scene. 

"  After  the  first  wild  burst  that  followed  their  prostration,  the  meanings. 
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in  many  instances,  became  loudly  articulate  :  and  I  then  experienced  a 
strange  vibration  between  tragic  and  comic  feeling. 

"  A  very  pretty  girl,  who  was  kneeling  in  the  attitude  of  Canova's 
Magdalene  immediately  before  us,  amongst  an  immense  quantity  of 
jargon,  broke  out  thus  :  'Woe,  woe  to  the  backsliders  !  hear  it,  hear  it 
Jesus  !  when  I  was  fifteen  my  mother  died,  and  I  backslided,  oh,  Jesus, 
I  backslided  !  take  me  home  to  my  mother,  Jesus !  take  me  home  to  her, 
for  I  am  weary  !  Oh  John  Mitchel  !  John  Mitchel  !'  and  after  sobbing 
piteously  behind  her  raised  hands,  she  lifted  her  sweet  face  again,  which 
was  as  pale  as  death,  and  said,  '  Shall  I  sit  on  the  sunny  bank  of  salva- 
tion with  my  mother  ?  my  own  dear  mother  r  oh  Jesus  take  me  home, 
take  me  home !' 

"  Who  could  refuse  a  tear  to  this  earnest  wish  for  death  in  one  so 
young  and  so  lovely?  But  I  saw  her,  ere  I  left  the  ground,  with  her 
hand  fast  locked,  and  her  head  supported  by  a  man  who  looked  very 
much  as  Don  Juan  might,  when  sent  back  to  earth  as  too  bad  for  the  re- 
gions below. 

"  One  woman  near  us  continued  to  '  call  on  the  Lord,'  as  it  is  termed, 
in  the  loudest  possible  tone,  and  without  a  moment's  interval,  for  the 
two  hours  that  we  kept  our  dreadful  station.  She  became  frightfully 
hoarse,  and  her  face  so  red  as  to  make  me  expect  she  would  burst  a 
blood-vessel.  Among  the  rest  of  her  rant,  she  said,  '  I  will  hold  fast  to 
Jesus,  I  never  will  let  him  go  j  if  they  take  me  to  hell,  I  will  still  hold 
him  fast,  fast,  fast !' 

"The  stunning  noise  was  sometimes  varied  bv  the  preachers  begin- 
ning to  sing;  but  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  poor  maniacs  Only 
became  more  violent.  At  length  the  atrocious  wickedness  of  this  hor- 
rible scene  increased  to  a  degree  of  grossness  that  drove  us  from  our 
station  :  we  returned  to  the  carriage  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  listening  to  the 
ever  increasing  tumult  at  the  pen.  To  sleep  was  impossible.  At  day- 
break the  horn  again  sounded,  to  send  them  to  private  devotion ;  and 
in  about  an  hour  afterwards,  I  saw  the  whole  camp  as  joyously  and 
eagerly  employed  in  preparing  and  devouring  their  most  substantial 
breakfasts,  as  if  the  night  had  been  passed  in  dancing ;  and  I  marked 
many  a  fair  but  pale  face,  that  I  recognised  as  a  demoniac  of  the  night, 
simpering  beside  a  swain,  to  whom  she  carefully  administered  hot  coffee 
and  eggs.  The  preaching  saint  and  the  howling  sinner  seemed  alike  to 
relish  this  mode  of  recruiting  their  strength. 

"  After  enjoying  abundance  of  strong  tea,  which  proved  a  delightful 
restorative  after  a  night  so  strangely  spent,  I  wandered  alone  into 
the  forest,  and  I  never  remember  to  have  found  perfect  quiet  more 
delightful. 

"  We  soon  after  left  the  ground  ;  but  before  our  departure  we  learnt 
that  a  very  satisfactory  collection  had  been  made  by  the  preachers,  for 
Bibles,  Tracts,  and  all  other  religious  purposes.'' 

That  any   national   religious  establishment   can  exert  a  pres-  I 
sure  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  dosvn  all  eruptions  of  fanaticism,; 
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.'it  would  be  mere  insanity  to  expect.     But,  at  any  rate,   such  an 

/  establishment  may  be  said  to  hold  in  its  hand  a  sort  of  safetij-lamp, 

\  which  might  do  much,  ifjudiciously  and  carefully  used,  to  prevent 

such  frequent  and  dangerous  explosions  of  the  spiritual  fire-damp 

!  as  Mrs.  Trollope  has  here  described;   and  which,  if  her  testimony 

is  to  be   implicitly   received,  are   constantly   heard  in  the  West, 

without  creating  astonishment  or  alarm.     If  her  representation  be 

accurate,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  whole  range 

of  ecclesiastical  history,  many  scenes   more  deplorable  than  the 

orgies  which  are  here  depicted.     However,  now  that  she  has  been 

heard  at  full  length,  candour  and  equity  demand  that  we  should 

listen  patiently  to  another  and  a  very  ditferent  witness. 

The  Rev.  Calvin  Cotton,  it  seems,  is  an  American  divine,  who, 
during  his  residence  in  this  country — (where,  for  any  thing  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  he  may  be  at  this  moment) — was  requested 
to  deliver  a  discourse  on  American  Revivals.  The  result  of  this 
application  was,  that  several  discourses  on  the  subject  were  de- 
livered by  him  in  some  chapel  or  other  of  the  metropolis ;  the 
substance  of  which  discourses  was  afterwards  repeated  by  him  in 
other  chapels,  both  in  London  and  the  country.  The  topic, 
however,  was  soon  found  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  no  justice 
could  be  done  to  it  from  the  pulpit;  and  the  author  was,  conse- 
quently, induced  to  embody  his  thoughts  in  a  separate  tract;  and 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  that  the  little  volume  now  before 
us  has  been  given  to  the  world.  It  was  not  till  after  the  compo- 
sition of  his  work  that  the  author  was  apprised  of  the  doubts  enter- 
tained in  England  respecting  the  chaiacter  of  American  Revivals. 
It  is,  accordingly,  to  be  presumed  that  it  was  written  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Trollope.  He  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  regarded  as  an  advocate,  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  out  the  best  case  that  he  is  able,  in  answer  to  the  statements 
of  an  antagonist.  He  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  witness, 
though  undoubtedly  a  zealous  witness,  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which, 
in  his  judgment,  is  identified  with  the  very  life  of  Christianity. 
On  this  account  his  depositions,  whatever  may  be  their  own  in- 
trinsic value,  are  entitled  to  a  most  respectful  hearing  from  every 
candid  person,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  every  part  of  Euro- 
pean Christendom. — (Introduction,  pp.  vii — xii.)  The  temper  in 
which  his  representations  are  to  be  received  is  very  properly  de- 
scribed by  himself  in  the  course  of  his  Essay. 

"  If  there  be  any  thing  claiming  respect  in  the  whole  history  of  mind, 
it  is  its  attitude  and  sentiment  when  looking  up  to  God,  when  looking 
into  eternity,  into  heaven,  and  into  hell,  and  endeavouring  to  settle  the 
question  of  its  destiny  in   those  boundless  regions.     And   he  who  can 
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sport  himself  with  such  a  scene  is  by  no  means  to  be  envied  for  such  an 
exemption  from  sympathy;  but  greatly  to  be  pitied  for  his  profane  levity 
in  his  treatment  of  the  gravest  subject  which  ever  challenged  the  atten- 
tion of  man." — (pp.  205,  206.) 

We  trust  that  this  solemn  caution  will  not,  for  an  instant,  be 
forgotten  by  us,  in  our  examination  of  his  testimony  relative  to 
Revivals  of  Religion. 

It  would  appear  that  the  word  Revivals  is  very  insufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  any  adequate  conception  of  the  pheno- 
mena usually  denoted  by  it.  The  word  itself  impresses,  simply, 
the  notion  of  a  renovated  influence  of  Religious  principle  and 
feeling,  in  communities  where  that  influence  had,  for  a  considera- 
ble interval,  been  dormant  and  inactive.  It  is  used  by  Mr.  Col- 
ton,  with  much  greater  latitude,  to  signify  any  manifestation  of 
religious  principle,  operating  by  means  of  sympathy,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  immediate  impulse  from  heaven. 

"  A  Revival,''  he  says,  "  may  be  defined  as  the  multiplied  power  of 
Religion  over  a  community  of  minds,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  awakens 
Christians  to  special  faith  and  effort,  and  brings  sinners  to  repentance.  .  . 
Sometimes  the  influence  comes  like  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing 
mighty  wind,  overwhelming,  almost  instantaneously,  the  minds  of  a 
Avhole  community  with  a  deep  religious  solemnity,  filling  the  impenitent 
with  alarm,  and  Christians  with  expectation." 

At  other  times,  it  comes — 

**  Like  a  still  small  voice,  stealing  softly  and  unseen  over  the  minds 
of  numerous  individuals,  apparently  insulated  from  each  other,  spreading 
deeper  and  wider,  until  some  season  of  religious  assembly  should  furnish 
a  natural  occasion  for  the  commingling  of  sympathies,  and  the  unexpected 
development  of  a  common  and  irrepressible  feeling ;  so  that  all  would 
feel  that  God  was  in  the  midst  of  them  by  the  special  power  of  his 
spirit." 

But  besides  this  class  of  revivals,  in  which  the  visitation  of  the 
spirit  seems  to  descend  unexpected  and  unasked,  there  is  another 
class,  in  which  the  instrumentality  of  man  is  more  visible  than  in 
the  former;  and  in  this  form  it  is,  that  the  sympathetic  religious 
impulse,  or  excitement,  is  chiefly  found  to  display  itself  at  the 
present  day. 

"  A  host  of  ardent,  devoted  revival-men,  have  been  raised  up  in  the 
school  of  former  and  later  revivals,  whose  ranks  are  continually  in- 
ci easing,  and  who  are  becoming  more  experienced,  and  more  and  more 
successful.  Every  fresh  revival,  of  any  considerable  extent,  multiplies 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  who  will  never  forget  the  day,  nor  the  place, 
nor  the  circumstances,  of  their  veto  birth  ;  and  who,  after  a  suitable 
training  and  culture,  become  active  and  efficient  revival-men.  The  spirit 
of  revivals  is  born  into  them,  and  bred  with  them,  and  makes  their  cha- 
racter.    And,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  revivals,  xohich  are  now  going  on  over 
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that  country,  are  principally  brought  about  by  si;cb  instrumentality.  The 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  I  believe,  are  rare,  and  hence  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, that  they  will  continue  and  increase  till  they  shall  overspread  the 
land  ;  and,  may  it  not  be  hoped,  till  they  shall  have  overspread  the  nations 
and  the  xiorld."   (Chap.  1.) 

Overspread  the  nations  and  the  world  they  most  assuredly  will, 
if, — as  Mr.  Colton  contends, — revivalism  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  new  dispensation.  That  he  does  so  contend,  is  mani- 
fest from  his  own  words.  He  speaks  of  the  sympathetic  ecotioiny 
of  revivals:  and  he  calls  it  an  eco^/o;wy,  because,  as  he  affirms, 
"  it  is  striclli/  and  distinctly  so  ; — an  economy  of  wonderful 
character  and  wonderful  power.  And  what  makes  it  wonderful 
is,  that  the  spirit  of  God  employs  the  social  principles  of  our 
nature  as  instruments  of  conversion,  so  that  when  one  mind  is 
interested,  another  is  interested — when  one  mind  is  deeply  and 
powerfully  exercised,  another  sympathizes — M'hen  one  is  con^ 
verted,  another  follows  in  train — and  a  third — and  so  on  to  a 
multitude."  This  social  principle  is  an  element  which  operates 
something  after  the  manner  of  electricity.  The  shock  or  im- 
pulse, which  is  first  communicated  to  an  individual,  travels  with 
amazing  rapidity  round  the  circuit  of  a  whole  society  or  group. 
And  "  the  spirit  of  God,  taking  hold  of  it  as  an  instrument,  facili- 
tates, and  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  economises  his  own 
powers Instead  of  confining  them  to  subjects  in  insu- 
lated conditions,  as  in  the  cases  of  sinners  standing  alone,  uncon- 
nected with  society,  he  touches  a  pulse,  which  beats  in  many 
hearts — he    touches  a    heart,  in    which    a  thousand  others    are 

interested  by  mediate   connections It  is  not  because 

the  Holy  Spirit  has  need  of  such  facilities;  and  yet,  it  is  a  facility, 
even  to  God,  if  I  may  say  so.  It  is  an  admirable  economy.  It 
puts  in  requisition,  for  the  renovation  of  human  hearts  and  of 
human  society,  that  very  principle  which  thrills  all  heaven  simul- 
taneously with  the  same  sentiment  of  holy  rapture  and  exultation 
— which  makes  a  communion  of  horrors  among  the  spirits  of  the 
damned.  It  is  the  social  principle."  And,  as  for  the  j)heno- 
mena  attendant  upon  every  crisis  which  may  be  thus  produced, 
"■  there  is  no  philosophy,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
revealed  in  the  Bible,  which  can  account  for  them.  It  is  true 
that  this  work  of  the  spirit  may  be  limited,  and  obscured,  and 
exposed  to  reproach,  by  the  vicious  handling  of  unskilled  or 
unholy  instruments.  And  this  is  a  lamentable  device  of  the 
adversary  to  bring  the  work  of  the  Spirit  into  discredit; — to 
excite  disgust  and  apprehension,  in  relation  to  all  religious 
excitements.  But  still  there  is  only  one  way  by  which  the  world 
can  be  radically  reformed  ;  and  that  is,  by  an  earnest  and  ener- 
getic challenge  made  upon  its  errors ;  and  that  challenge,  to  be 
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effectual,  must  be  accompanied  by  the  power  of  God  ; — and 
these  influences  together  must  necessarily  produce  excitement ; 
—and  there  can  be  no  excitement  without  danger  of  the  perver- 
sion of  excited  powers."  Man,  however,  must  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  that  school  which  has  been  instituted  by  Divine 
Providence, — even  the  System  of  Redemption ;  and  there  he 
must  be  trained,  "  by  a  course  of  severe,  arduous,  and,  more  or 
less,  in  its  incipient  stages,  unfortunate  experiments,  until  he 
shall  have  learned  to  avoid  the  evil  in  the  attainment  of  the 
good."  (ch.  3.) 

The  apparatus  of  this  mighty  system — this  scheme  of  man's 
redemption — hath  been  long  made  ready  =  It  was  completed 
just  1800  years  ago.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
that  this  apparatus  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  effectual 
operation.  Mankind,  collectively  taken,  *'  have  made  shipwreck 
of  Christianity,  as  a  principle  of  personal  holiness."  *'  They  have 
made  it  a  convenience  for  their  lusts  ;  and,  by  their  perversions 
and  abuses  of  its  ordinances,  they  have  retarded  and  kept  in  check 

its  triumphs,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years The  utmost 

stretch  of  abuse,  however,  we  may  hope,  has  nearly  worked  itself 
out.  Christianity  has  rather  grown  than  diminished  in  its  hold 
on  the  social  fabric.  God  has  been  overturning  and  overturning, 
until  the  great  centres  of  political  sway  and  social  influence  upon 
the  earth  are  ready  to  shake  off  the  abuse  of  poiver,  with  the 
abuse  of  religion.  And  when  this  crisis  shall  have  come,  we  may 
hope  that  t/ie  redemption  of  the  world  draweth  nigh."  And  where 
is  it  that  we  are  to  look  for  those  manifestations,  which  may 
warrant  us  to  hope  that  the  crisis  will  not  be  indefinitely  delayed .'' 
To  what  quarter  are  we  to  turn  our  ear,  in  order  to  catch  the  sound 
of  the  chariot  wheels,  which  have  been  lingering,  age  after  age, 
in  the  greatness  of  their  way  f  To  this  question  Mr.  Colton  has 
his  answer  ready : — "  One  grand  theatre,  remote  from  the  con)mon 
turmoil  of  nations,  has  been  prepared  and  opened  for  a  fresh  and 
interesting  experiment  of  Christianity  ;  and  scenes  of  bright  and 
hopeful  omen  have  been  enacting  there  for  many  generations. 
Where,  it  may  be  asked,  has  a  state  of  society  occurred,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  since  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  so 
favourable  to  this  progress  of  true  religion,  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America  ?     And  lohere  have  the  institutions  and  ordinances  of 

Christianity  been  so  signally  blessed The  character  of 

man,  all  the  world  over,  cannot  be  thoroughly  reduced  in  sub- 
mission to  Christ — Christianity  cannot  verify  its  own  predictions 
— independently  of  the  introduction  and  support  of  a  series  of 
dispensations,  of  a  character  analogous  to  those  of  Revivals  of 
Religion."     And  where  are  revivals  of  religion  so  likely  to  spring 
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up  with  all  the  accumulated  power  of  sympathy,  as  in  a  state  of 
society  like  that  of  the  American  Union  ? — where  all  is  "  on  a 
common  level — where  every  body  knows  every  body,  and  feels 
an  interest  in  every  body — where  nothing  of  material  interest  can 
transpire  with  a  family,  or  scarcely  with  an  individual — but  that 
a  pulse  of  sympathy  beats  through  the  whole  body  ;" — and  where 
the  spirit  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England  may  still  be 
said  to  preside  over  the  civil  and  religious  empire,  of  which  they 
were  the  founders — those  holy  men,  whose  flight  to  an  inhos- 
pitable continent  reminds  Mr.  Colton  of  the  woman  in  the 
Apocalypse,  who,  (when  her  child  was  caught  up  to  God,  and  to 
his  throne,)  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she  had  a  place  pre- 
pared for  her  of  God,  that  they  should  feed  her  there.  "  God 
hath  indeed,"  he  exclaims,  "  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egi/pt,  and 
cast  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.  He  hath  prepared  room 
before  it,  and  caused  it  to  take  deep  root.  And  lo  I  it  hath  filled 
the  /and.  The  hills  are  covered  tvilh  the  shadows  of  it,  and  the 
boughs  thereof  are  like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  hath  sent  out  her 
boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  her  branches  unto  the  river .'" 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  the  ultimate 
dominion  of  Christianity  over  the  hearts  of  men,  but  in  revival- 
ism ;  and  that,  of  revivalism,  the  American  Union  is  the  chosen 
seat.  In  Protestant  America,  therefore,  the  religious  hopes  of 
mankind  are,  at  this  moment,  mainly  centered.  It  further  appears, 
that  this  economy  has  about  it  all  the  character  of  a  special  and 
appropriate  dispensation ;  and  that,  to  reject  it,  is  virtually,  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  Christianity.  That  this  is  no  exaggerated 
statement  of  Mr.  Colton's  opinions  is  evident,  from  his  own 
words.  "  There  is,"  he  says,  "  as  much  need  of  a  conversion  of 
Christians  into  a  belief,  and  into  the  spirit,  of  revivals,  as  of  the 
world  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins,  into  a  life  of  holiness." 
(p.  1 13.)  And  again,  (after  referring  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
other  similar  scenes  in  primitive  times,  and  insisting  that  effusions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  such  as  those  ivhich  characterise  revivals  rf  reli- 
gion, are  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  final  subjection  of  the  world 
to  Jesus  Christ,)  he  asks — "is  there  not  some  apology"  for  all 
this  urgency  of  ours,  "  when  we  are  invaded  at  all  points  by  the 
infidelity/  of  the  Christian  world  upon  this  subject .''  May  God," 
he  cries,  "  remove  that  infideliiy,  stop  the  mouths  of  gainsayers, 
and  speedily  convince  the  world,  that  there  is  no  other  prospect 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world  from  ignorance,  and  sin,  and  suf- 
fering." (p.  189.)  It  is  true  that,  in  the  very  next  page  to  this, 
his  hand  is  suddenly  changed,  and  his  tone  most  unaccountably 
lowered  :  for  he  there  confesses  himself  unable  to  afirm,  other- 
wise than  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  'Uhat  these  revivals  are  emi- 
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nently  the  work  and  power  of  God;"  though  he  is  strongly 
diipused  to  believe  that  such  is  their  character,  and  "  such  not  un- 
likelij  their  design."  This  dark  interval  of  hesitation,  however, 
soon  passes  away  ;  and  he  returns  to  his  former  conridence  of 
averment,  that  "  they  are  dispensa/ions  of  Divine  L^rovidence, 
which,  in  the  United  States,  are  7uell  knnnn,  because  they  have 
been  a  long  time,  and  in  many  cases,  experienced."  (p.  193.) 
And,  most  undoubtedly,  if  he  feels  himself  warranted  to  maintain 
that  conversion  to  a  belief  in  revivals,  is  quite  as  needful  as  conver- 
sion to  a  life  of  holiness, — he  cannot,  without  egregious  mcon- 
sistency,  speak  of  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  probable  matter,  that 
they  are,  indeed,  "the  work  and  power  of  God."  He  can  no 
more  hesitate  about  it  than  about  any  other  article  of  his  creed: 
for,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  he  has  too  much  modesty  to  call  on 
the  world  for  conversion  to  a  mere  tikeli/  opinion  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Colton  will  here,  we  trust,  forgive  us,  if  we  pause  for  one 
njoment,  to  consider  the  reasonableness  of  the  above  demand 
upon  our  faith  ; — coming  as  it  does,  upon  us,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  propounded  by  no  authority  to 
which  Christian  men  are  required  to  bow  the  knee.  No  man 
living  can  be  more  alive  than  Mr.  C.  to  the  evils  of  a  bigoted, 
or,  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  it,  of  a  Sectarian  spirit.  He  tells  us, 
that  men  may  come  to  an  idolatry  of  their  own  religious  system, 
and  that  "  then  there  is  an  end  of  usefulness — there  beginneth  the 
empire  of  bigotry."  Some  Christians,  he  reminds  us,  set  up  a  par- 
ticular sacramental  ordinance  as  every  thing;  some  a  doctrine; 
some,  a  particular  set  of  doctrines ;  some  imagine  that  the  faith  is 
in  danger  from  every  deviation  from  the  niceties  of  a  creed  ;  and 
are  ready  to  take  the  field,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  impe- 
tuosity of  a  Quixote,  at  the  sight  of  the  giddy  whirl  of  a  wind- 
mill. For  this  disposition,  he  assures  us,  there  is  no  cure  but 
Heaven;  and  he  adds,  that  "  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that,  in 
many  instances,  it  will  never  undergo  a  refinement  fit  for  that 
place."  (p.  117,  118.)  Now,  if  we  were  to  swell  this  catalogue 
of  symptoms,  by  which  the  Sectarian  temperament  is  to  be 
detected,  by  saying,  "  there  are  some  who  set  up  a  belief  in 
revivals  as  every  thing," — what  objection  could  any  impartial  per- 
son make  to  the  introduction  of  such  an  item  into  the  list?  And, 
how  would  Mr.  Colton  set  about  relieving  himself  from  the  impu- 
tation of  a  Sectarian  spirit?  We  have  just  seen  that  he  pro- 
nonnces  "  a  conversion  into  the  belief  of  revivals"  to  be  every 
thing,  or,  if  not  every  thing,  at  least  an  essential  part  and  parcel 
of  the  one  thing  needfnl.  It  is  as  indispensable,  according  to  him, 
as  the  conversion  out  of  darkness  into  light, — out  of  the  death  of 
sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness — from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the 
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power  of  the  living  God.  From  the  day  of  Pentecost,  indeed^, 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  the  history  of  the  Church  exhibits 
nothing  which  can  be  said  to  lesemble  that  series  of  operations 
which  has  been  going  on  in  America,  for  a  long  period,  and  with 
various  success.  But,  we  are  confidently  told,  that  a  "  new  dis- 
pensation was  then  opened,  under  which,  God  came  in  by  his 
spirit  to  save,  what  all  the  precautions  of  the  Fathers  of  New. 
England  could  not  have  saved.  It  is  now  exactly  one  century 
since  these  extraordinary  phenomena  began  to  be  exhibited," 
during  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards  ;  and 
thenceforward,  these  "  visitations"  were  continued  for  years,  ex- 
tending over  the  principal  settlements  of  New  England,  The 
interval  from  1730  to  1750  was  distinguished  by  the  ''great  re- 
vival;" that  when  George  Whitefield  lighted  down  on  those 
regions,  as  an  Angel  of  God,^^  he  found  every  thing  prepared  ;  and, 
had  literally  "  nothing  to  do  but  to  pour  forth  the  overwhelming 
torrents  of  his  eloquence ;  and  a  blessing  attended  him  wherever 
he  went,"  Then  came  a  period  of  decline  ;  to  be  followed,  how- 
ever, in  due  season,  with  a  bright  and  glorious  renovation;  ''for 
never  have  revivals  of  religion  in  the  United  States  been  so  nume- 
rous and  powerful,  never  have  they  exhibited  such  promise  of 
extensive  and  permanent  influence,  as  at  die  present  moment." 
(see  ch,  G.)  Such  is  the  history  of  religion  in  America  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  And  the  Christian  world  is  now  summoned 
to  contemplate  it,  not  merely  as  a  remarkable  manifestation  of 
religious  principle,  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  so- 
ciety there,  but  as  a  light  to  lighten  the  whole  church,  and  to  be 
the  glory  of  the  Israel  of  God.  And  men  are  gravely  warned,  that 
unless  their  hearts  bend  to  this  order  of  things,  as  to  a  neiv  and 
Divine  economy — unless  they  are  "  converted  into  the  belief,  and 
into  the  spirit  of  these  revivals" — they,  in  effect,  are  setting  at 
nought  the  most  obvious  manifestations  of  the  sanctifying  spirit, 
and  are  in  no  better  a  condition  than  they  who  remain  wholly  un- 
converted to  the  life  of  holiness.  We,  therefore,  must  iuv^uire, 
once  more,  how  it  is  that  they  wlio  make  this  overpowering  requi- 
sition, are  more  entitled  to  exemption  from  the  charge  of  bigotry, 
than  those  who  simply  contend  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  Saints?  ]SIr.  Colton  may 
be  right,  or  he  may  be  wrong,  in  contemplating  these  phenomena 
as  indications  that  the  Mighty  One  is  about  to  ride  forth  prospe- 
rously in  his  majesty,  and  that  the  wine-press  is  about  to  be 
trodden  with  more  than  usual  power.  But,  by  what  authority  is 
it,  that  he,  or  any  other  Christian,  or  body  of  Christians,  can  ven- 
ture on  the  assumption,  that  the  divine  origin  of  revivalism  is 
tQ  become,  as  it  were,  a  new  article  of  belief;  and  that  all  who 
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reject  it  are  as  much  in  danger,  as  if  they  were  still  in  the  dark- 
nesss  of  infidelity,  or  in  the  bond  of  iniquity  ? 

We  ask  these  questions,  with  entire  respect  for  the  shicerity  and 
the  zeal  of  Mr.  Colton  ;  and  having  briefly  considered  his  general 
character  of  revivalism,  we  shall  proceed  to  his  exposition  of  the 
instrumental  details  of  its  operation.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
revivals,  he  informs  us,  among  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
then  British  colonies,  they  were  received  as  undoubted  manifes- 
tations of  the  power  of  God  ;  but  they  brought  with  them  no 
definite  notions  of  any  instrumental  apparatus,  by  which  it  was 
incumbent  upon  man  to  promote  and  perpetuate  their  efficacy. 
The  believers,  accordingly,  exhausted  their  faith  in  prayer, — and 
then  stopped.  But,  "of  late  years,  their  faith  has  become  more 
definite,  more  enlarged,  and  more  practical ;  and  scores  of  Minis- 
ters, and  thousands  of  gifted  and  influential  Christians,  have 
learned  to  go  out  into  the  higlnvai/s  and  hedges  of  the  country,  and 
compel  them  to  come  in.  They  have  no  more  doubt  of  their  reality 
than  of  the  shining  of  the  sun  by  day,  or  of  the  moon  and  the  stars 
by  night :  and  they  go  to  work  with  as  full  and  undoubting  confi- 
dence as  men  apply  themselves  to  any  enterprize  whatever,  in  the 
career  of  which  they  have  realised  repeated  and  uniform  earnests 

of  success And  the  very  root  and  the  living  spring  of  their 

instrumentality,  \s  faith  ;  a  faith  in  the  doctrine,  comprehending 
some  definite  notion  of  the  thing."  (p.  88.)  Of  all  the  various 
measures  resorted  to  by  the  ministers  and  emissaries  of  this  new 
economy,  for  the  promotion  of  its  power,  Mr.  Colton  forbears  to 
furnish  us  with  any  particular  account.  The  indiscriminate  adop- 
tion of  such  measures,  in  other  countries,  he  suspects,  might,  on 
many  accounts,  be  disadvantageous  and  objectionable.  Certain  of 
these  expedients,  he  apprehends,  might  probably  prove  unfortu- 
nate more  particularly  in  England  :  while  there  are  others  which 
he  regards  *'  as  equally  applicable  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; 
because  they  are  founded  in  human  nature,  and  not  in  the  acci- 
dental condition  of  society." 

In  this  latter  class  of  measures,  prayer-meetings  stand  foremost : 
prayer-meetings  special  and  frequent,  and  having  expressly  in 
view,  revivals  of  religion.  These,  it  seems  are  to  be  followed  up 
by  a  course  of  vigorous  operation,  in  public  religious  assemblies; 
for  instance,  "  a  public  definition  of  the  different  grades  and 
classes  of  impenitent  sinners,  so  exact  and  graphic,  that  they  shall 

feel  themselves  described  and  addressed an  actnal  and 

public  separation,  (in  some  form,  and  occasionally,)  of  believers 

from  unbelievers — of  those  who  are  willing  to  profess  Christ  from 

those  who  are  not — of  the  anxiom  from  those  who  are  uncon- 

.  earned"  ....<*  a  use  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  on  the 

1  2 
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subject  of  religion,  declaring  what  it  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be." 
And  here,  we  must  frankly  confess,  that,  albeit  our  guide  advances 
with  a  secure  and  confident  step,  we  feel  ourselves  treading  upon 
very  treacherous  ground.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  concealed  fires 
were  beneath  our  path.  We  are  almost  impelled  to  exclaim, 
"whither  wilt  thou  lead  me?  I  will  go  no  further!"  Never- 
theless, as  we  have  begun  the  adventure,  we  must  even  go 
through  with  it,  though  we  do  so  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Colton  hin^self  confesses  that  the  public  division  of 
a  religious  assembh/  is  a  very  delicate  and  momentous  measure,  and 
should  be  resorted  to  with  the  greatest  prudence.  One  mode  of 
separation,  it  is  true,  is  constantly  occurring  in  every  part  of  the 
world ;  and  that  is,  when  part  of  the  congregation  remain  to 
receive  the  sacrament,  while  the  rest  of  it  retire  ;  and  this  divi- 
sion, though  without  violence,  combines  such  affecting  and  over- 
powering considerations,  that  Mr.  Colton  exclaims,  "  who  could 
resist  them  if  rightly  improved  ?"  Intimately  connected  with  this 
is  the  custom,  very  general  in  the  United  States,  for  all  persons 
who  have  been  approved  as  candidates  for  the  Lord's  table  to 
present  themselves,  on  the  appointed  day,  before  the  whole  con- 
gregation, and  there  to  enter  into  Si  formal  and  public  covenant 
with  God  and  his  people.  And  this  is  a  division,  or  separation, 
frequently  of  amazing  and  incalculable  power. 

The   following  scene,   to   which  Mr.    Colton    was   a   witness, 
is  related  by  him,  in  order  to  illustrate  its  efficacy. 

"  It  was  after  a  season  of  some  considerable  revival  when  on  a  sacra- 
mental sabbath,  fifty-one  of  the  converts,  male  and  female,  old  and 
young,  and  in  some  instances  parents  with  their  children,  presented 
themselves,  at  the  call  of  their  aged  and  venerable  pastor,  in  the  broad 
aisle  of  the  ciun'ch,  standing  in  ranks,  before  all  the  congregation,  and 
directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  of  the  communion-table.  The  bouse 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  believers  and  un- 
believers— but  all  interested,  all  gazing  at  the  scene,  enacting  before 
them,  with  an  intensity  of  interest,  which  cannot  be  described — for  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  there.  It  was  a  season  of  revival.  These  fifty-one 
persons  had  now,  and  in  these  circumstances  publicly  separated  them- 
selves from  the  world,  there  to  take  the  vows  of  God  upon  them,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  of  angels,  and  of  this  multitude  of  witnesses  on  earth, 
and  then  to  sit  down  together,  and  for  the  first  time  to  receive  the  con- 
secrated symbols  of  a  saviour's  dying  love. 

"  And  the  venerable  patriarch,  their  pastor  and  spiritual  father,  de- 
scending from  the  pulpit,  took  his  station  behind  the  Communion-table, 
supported  on  either  hand  by  his  elders  and  deacons,  and  was  about  to 
proceed  to  the  installation  of  these  v/aiting  candidates  in  the  fellowship 
and  privileges  of  the  church.  For  a  moment  all  was  silence  and  rapt  atten- 
tion, while  that  aged  man  of  God  stood  struggling  to  arm  his  tongue 
for  utterance.     The  sympathies  of  all  hearts  clustered  roimd  him,  as  he 
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was  seen  labouring  in  vain  to  express  his  emotions.  At  last  with  a 
trembling  and  broken  voice,  addressing  himself  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  his  church,  and  looking  upon  this  fresli  company  now 
coming  up,  to  ofler  themselves  to  God,  he  delivered  himself  of  this  brief 
sentence  :  *  This  is  the  day,  and  this  the  hour,  my  brethren,  which  I 
have  long  wished,  and  prayed,  and  laboured  to  see.'  And  the  old  man 
could  say  no  more.  But  turning  himself,  he  fell  upon  the  shoulder  of 
one  of  the  elders,  who  stood  by  his  side,  and  wept  aloud.  And  the 
whole  congregation  were  instantly  possessed  of  the  same  feeling,  and 
equally  convulsed  by  the  uncontrollable  power  of  their  emotions. 

"  Like  an  elder  father,  and  an  elder  saint,  who  on  a  more  joyful  oc- 
casion took  the  infant  Saviour  in  his  arms  and  was  satisfied — so  did  this 
venerable  man,  bending  alike  under  the  weight  of  years,  and  alike  hoary 
with  the  whitened  locks  of  a  care-w'oni  life — so  did  he,  as  soon  as  he 
could  lift  himself  up  again,  raise  his  trembling  hands,  and  streaming 
eyes,  and  faltering  voice  to  heaven,  breaking  once  more  the  protracted 
pause  and  awful  silence  of  the  place: — '  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace — for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.' 

"  And  never  will  that  hour  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  the 
scene.  And  its  impression  on  that  Church  and  on  that  people  will  last, 
while  they  shall  last — while  eternity  lasts.  And  names,  I  trust  not  a 
i&\\%  1  cannot  doubt,  will  be  found  in  heaven,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pressions of  that  occasion." 

Another  mode  of  dividing  the  congregation,  though  now  in  ex- 
tensive use,  is  of  more  recent  introduction  ;  namely,  the  anxious 
seat.  The  reader  will  here  recollect  the  anxious  benches,  as  de- 
scribed by  jNIrs.  TrollopCj  and  may  now  compare  her  description 
with  that  of  Mr.  Colton  : 

"  On  such  occasions,  and  ordinarily  towards  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
a  challenge  is  formally  made  on  all  those  who  are  willing  publicly  to 
signify  their  anxiety  to  secure  an  interest  in  the  great  salvation — to 
separate  themselves  from  the  congregation,  and  come  and  be  seated  by 
themselves,  that  public  prayer  may  be  oflered  in  their  behalf,  and  that 
they  may  receive  suitable  advice  and  exhortation.  And  by  this  act  they 
are  known  as  inquirers,  and  treated  as  such,  so  long  as  they  desire  or 
need  it.  None  are  likely  to  comply  with  this  invitation,  except  those 
whose  anxiety  is  paramount  to  their  fear  of  the  world,  and  of  public  ob- 
servation. And  every  body  is  aware  that  such  must  be  the  feeling — 
such  the  overpowering  impulse,  which  constrains  obedience  to  such  a 
call.  And  no  matter  how  often  it  has  been  done — no  matter  though 
it  be  thing  of  every  day — yet  every  recurrence  of  the  same  scene  pro- 
duces substantially  the  same  eti'ect  both  on  a  congregation  and  on  those 
who  go  forward. 

"The  individual  who  rises  for  such  a  purpose,  is  apt  to  be  so  overwhelmed 
as  to  be  unable  to  reach  the  place,  without  the  guidance  and  support  of 
a  second  person ;  and  immediately  the  sympathies  of  the  vvhole  congrega- 
tion, except  those  who  are  hardened  and  resolved  in  sin,  are  roused  to 
unwonted  energy.  A  second  and  a  third,  and  perhaps  a  large  number 
rise,  one  after  another,  and  press  forward,  under  the  same  emotions,  to 
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the  same  place.  And  the  common  feeling  increases.  The  anxious  seat 
is  filled  ;  and  they,  and  the  congregation  with  them,  are  in  tears.  The 
minister  rises  and  asks  ; — '  And  are  there  no  more  r  No  more  ?  None 
others  in  this  congregation  resolved  to  renounce  the  world,  and  seek 
after  heaven?  None  others  here  who  feel  their  need  of  a  Saviour  r  Dare 
you  wait  till  to-morrow  !  To-morrow,  remember,  is  the  thief  of  time, 
and  the  grave  of  souls.'  And  another  and  perhaps  another,  and  it  may 
be  yet  a  number,  press  forward  to  claim  a  place  with  those,  whose 
example  has  decided  them.  And  now  the  offer  is  suspended,  and  fervent 
importunate  prayers  are  offered  up  in  behalf  of  these  anxious  souls,  who 
kneel  weeping  before  the  altar  of  God.  And  the  congregation  weep 
with  them.  And  they  are  counselled,  exhorted,  and  dismissed.  But 
their  names  are  known,  and  they  are  not  forgotten  or  neglected.  And 
the  effect  of  this  step  on  those,  who  thus  present  themselves,  ordinarily 
is  a  speedy  conversion.  The  amazing  power  of  the  circumstances,  in- 
strumentaily,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  accompanying,  bring  their  feelings — 
enforce  them  to  the  crisis  of  submission  to  God.  And  the  effect  upon 
the  community  is  great.  It  is  sometimes  the  means  of  originating,  and 
always  the  means  of  promoting  a  revival. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  presented  to  us  none  but  approved  and 
established  methods  of  excitement.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
summer,  however,  xvlr.  Collon  was  witness  to  a  "  new  experi- 
ment," which  turned  out  to  be  remarkably  felicitous.  It  was  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  a  great  religious  convocation,  {"got  up 
as  a  kind  of  missionary  or  revival  effort,")  and  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  regular  services,  that  a  prayer  meeting  was  held.  The 
presiding  minister  was  a  man  of  great  mental  resource  and  much 
experience;  and  when  the  assembly  was  seated  before  him,  he 
commenced  an  urgent  address  to  Christian  parents  in  reference  to 
their  children,  "  ivho  had  been  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  and 
yet  remained  unconverted," — of  which  address  Mr.  Colton  has 
given  us  the  substance,  as  follows: — 

"  '  What  are  the  reasons: — Do  you  use  all  proper  means? — Do  you 
pray  for  them? — Do  you  pray  uith  them,  so  as  to  make  them  inte- 
rested ? — Do  you  make  them  feel,  in  your  treatment  of  them,  that  you 
are  concerned  for  tlieir  salvation  r  Suppose  we  make  a  season  of  special 
prayer  for  these  children  who  are  now  here  with  you ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose let  room  be  made  in  all  the  seats  immediately  before  and  around 
the  pulpit,  and  let  all  Christian  parents  who  are  here  to-day,  bring  their 
children,  older  or  younger,  and  here  solemnly  renew  the  consecration  of 
them  to  God,  and  pray  that  God  would  now  by  his  Spirit,  this  day — this 
hour,  effectually  impress  their  hearts,  and  bring  them  to  repentance. 
And  there  are,  doubtless,  some  of  your  children  here  who  have  come  to 
a  maturity  of  years,  or  are  found  in  the  buoyant  days  of  youth,  yet  un- 
converted, who  will  be  surprised  at  this  call,  and  may  feel  reluctant  to 
comply  with  your  wishes.  I  say  then  to  all  such — If  you  are  willing  to 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  these  prayers — if  you  are  prepared  to  say 
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to  God  thus  pnblicly,  and  in  this  manner,  that  you  ''  mil  none  of  these 
things — that  you  will  not  have  Christ  to  reign  over  you"— then  stay 
back.  If  you  are  willing  thus  to  disappoint  and  afflict  the  hearts  of  your 
parents,  then  stay  back.  But  remember  you  are  now  to  make  an  event- 
ful choice — a  choice  which  may  carry  you  to  heaven,  or  send  you  to 
hell.  Come,  then,  Christian  parents  with  your  baptised  children,  and 
we  will  here  offer  up  our  fervent  and  united  prayers  to  heaven,  that  they 
may  this  day  be  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost.'  " — pp.  100,  101. 

Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  these  words  there  was  a 
movement  in  the  congregation.  Place  was  given  as  requested. 
Most  of  the  children,  nevertheless,  remained  behind,  only  to  sink, 
down  overwhelmed  by  the  appeal ;  while  some  of  them  "declined 
the  wishful  looks  and  heart-appealing  expressions  of  their  parents." 
An  interesting  company,  however,  both  of  parents  and  children, 
at  last  appeared  in  the  space  allotted  for  the  converts.  And  then 
began  "  the  agony  of  concern  and  the  agony  of  prayer;"  and 
"  nothing  was  more  manifest  than  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  throughout  the  assembly,  as  well  as  among  this  inte- 
resting group."  The  anxious  seal  was  prepared;  the  baptised 
children  came  forward  in  a  flock  to  the  number  of  forty  or  more — 

"  generally  of  adult  years — all  old  enough  to  have  been  sinners,  and  to 
need  repentance,  and  an  interest  in  Christ," — "  Among  the  rest  came 
two  twin-sisters,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  arm  in  arm,  and  took 
their  seat — their  heads  bowed  down,  and  their  hearts  full  of  sorrow  for 
their  sins.  They  were  born  into  the  world  in  company,  always  lived  in 
company,  alike  in  all  respectsj  accustomed  to  sympathize  on  all  subjects 
and  on  all  occasions,  they  sympathized  now.  They  felt  together  their 
need  of  a  Saviour,  and  came  together  soliciting  of  the  ministers  and 
people  of  God  their  advice  and  prayers. 

"  '  What  shall  zve  do  to  be  saved  V  They  were  the  daughters  of  an 
elder  in  one  of  the  churches,  who,  but  a  moment  before,  had  stood  with 
them,  and  wept  over  them,  and  prayed  for  them,  in  this  very  place. 
Surprised  with  joy  at  this  unexpected  manifestation  of  such  feelings,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  making  some  effort  to  speak  with  them.  As  they 
sat  upon  their  seat  their  heads  bowed  low  in  grief,  and  supporting  each 
other,  their  father  approached,  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  kneeled 
down  upon  one  of  his  knees  to  get  their  attention.  The  moment  they 
perceived  it  was  their  father,  they  fell  simultaneously  upon  his  neck,  one 
upon  one  shoulder,  and  the  second  upon  the  other,  his  head  between 
theirs,  and  each  throwing  an  arm  about  the  father's  neck ;  and  in  that 
situation  the  father  and  his  twin  daughters  remained  as  if  chained  toge- 
ther, and  wept,  and  wept,  and  wept.  And  all  who  witnessed  the  scene 
gave  themselves  up  to  tears.  And  those  dear  children,  born  into  the 
world  in  one  hour,  in  one  hour  apparently  were  born  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.  And  what  a  picture  !  It  was  a  sight  which  angels  might  covet 
to  see,  and  doubtless  did  see  it — and  winged  with  joy  their  way  to  hea- 
ven to  announce  the  intelligence  j — a  sight  which,  perhaps,  was  never ^ 
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presented  before,  and  probably  never  will  be  again,  in  a  form  so  inte- 
resting, so  aflecting,  so  subduing  !" — Culton,  pp.  104,  105, 

In  further  iiJiistratioii  of  the  expedients  by  which  revivals  of 
religion  are  brought  about,  Mr.  Colton  produces  a  copious  nar- 
rative from  the  New  York  Observer,  dated  so  lately  as  Novem- 
ber, JH31,  relative  to  an  extraordinary  work  of  (he  J^ord,  wh'wh 
had  recently  occurred  in  Jefferson  County.  The  period,  it 
seems,  was  eminently  propitious.  Tlic  attention  to  holy  things 
had,  for  some  time  previously,  been  much  increased.  Many  had 
presentiments  of  great  things  to  be  performed,  and  circumstances 
appeared  to  warrant,  and  even  to  demand,  a  protracted  meeting, 
that  is,  a  meeting  continued  for  a  number  of  days  together.  On 
a  Tuesday,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  public  exercises  were  ac- 
cordingly commenced  in  the  village  of  Adams,  and  were  closed 
on  the  following  Sabbath.  For  the  first  three  days  no  extraordi- 
nary emotion  \\as  produced.  But  on  the  Friday  the  crisis  came 
on.  The  waters  of  life  flowed  freely.  Anxious  meetir.os  were 
contmued  for  several  days  after  the  public  meetings  were  sus- 
pended. '*  Many  who  came  from  a  distance,  went  away  rejoicing 
in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.  Probably  more  than  one 
hundred  were  here  the  subjects  of  renewino;  grace. "  Immedi- 
ately  after  this  another  meeting  was  held  at  Rodman,  five  miles 
distant,  uhich  meeting  was  protracted  to  thirteen  days!  And  here 
again,  during  the  first  three  days,  the  aspect  of  thmgs  was  dull 
and  cheerless.  But  on  the  fourth,  "  the  cloud  of  Mercy  burst 
suddenly  upon  the  people  ;"  the  revival  was  steadily  forwarded, 
and  scarcely  an  adult  in  the  place  was  left  unconverted.  Some 
time  afterwards  a  union  meeting  was  solemnized  between  the  Bap- 
tist and  Presbyteiian  brethren  at  Belville.  Sectional  and  party 
feeling  was  wholly  laid  aside.  A  large  portion  of  the  Spiiit  was 
asked  for,  and  the  prayer  was  abundantly  answered;  for 

"  the  moving  of  the  Spirit  was  like  the  sweep  of  an  overwhelming  flood, 
beating  away,   with   resistless   energy,   every  obstacle   tliat   opposed    its 

progress The  powers  of  darkness  seemed  to  have  loosed  their 

hold  of  their  victims,  and  haughty  and  rebellious  men  bowed  in  sub- 
mission before  the  otFended  IMajesty  of  heaven.  .  .  .  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  power  of  the  work,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  at  one  time,  during  a 
season  of  prayer,  in  the  anxious  room,  which  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes, 
thirty-seven  persons  indulged  the  hope  of  having  passed  J  roui  death  to  life; 
all  of  whom,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able   to   learn,   exhibit   in  their  lives 

evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  change The  general  characteristics 

of  this  work,"  it  is  added,  "  have  been  deep  conviction  of  sin,  and  an 
early  surrender  of  the  heart  to  God.  Among  its  subjects  were  persons 
of  every  class  and  every  age.  Men  of  the  highest  standing  have  not 
been  ashamed  to  profess  themselves  disciples  of  the  Cross,  and  of  those 
who  have  thus  obtained   hope  in  Christ,  there  are  but  very  few  who  do 
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not  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  and  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  change  of 
heAvt."—Colto/i,  pp.  230—237. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Mr.  Colton  is  devoted  to  the  question, 
which  has  frequently  been  put  to  him,  whether  there  is  any  pecu- 
lar  mode  of  preaching  in  the  United  States  which  appears  to  have 
been  signally  honoured   as  an  instrument  of  revivalism;   and  his 
answer  to  this  question  is  altogether  very  remarkable.     He  is  un- 
able, he  says,  conscientiously  to  affirm  that  any  particular  kind  or 
mode  of  preaching  has  exclusively  prevailed  when  revivals  of  reli- 
gion have  occurred.     In  one  place  the  preaching  has  been  almost 
exclusively  doctrinal;  in  another,  hortatory  rather  than  didactic. 
In  some  instances  one  particular  set  of  doctrines  has  been  made 
prominent;  in  others  another  set  of  doctrines^ — involving,  however, 
in  either  case,  the  essential  elements  of  the  Gospel.     "  And  in/ 
some  instances  revivals  have  occurred  where  the  preaching  was\ 
anything  but  evangelical — downright  heresy,  by  the  common  con-  |  lyd 
sent  of  the  orthodox  Christian  world."     One  thing,  however,  has  I 
been  generally  found;  namely,  that  during  the  season  of  effusion, 
the  preacher  himself  "  has  caught   a  holier  Jive  from  the  inner 
sanctuary — the  sanctuary  of  a  revival.  .  .  .       Revivals  have  reno- 
vated   communities — have    renovated    churches — have  renovated 
ministers.     They  have  made  good  ministers  out  of  bad  ones,  and 
good  ones  better,"  and,  in  many  instances,  have  '•'  radically  and 
essentially  changed  the  character  of  preaching."     Nevertheless, 
the  mode  of  preaching  which  has  most  usually  and  eminently  pro- 
moted revivals,  and  which  has  itself  been  promoted  bv  revivals,  is 
defined   bv  liim  as  "  a  studious  eftort  to  combine  the  cardinal 
principles  of  original  and  evangelical  law,  and  a  persevering  ap- 
plication of  those    principles,  in   their  various  scriptural  forms, 
through  the  understanding  and  the  reason,  to  the  consciences  of 
impenitent  sinners,  until  they  come  to  repentance." — (p.  269.)  In 
short,  revival-preaching  is  no  other  than  "  the  earnest  preaching 
of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel — so  earnest  that  the  people  cannot  fail 
to  feel  that  the  preachers  are  in  earnest." — (p.  278.)     It  appears, 
then,  that  there  is,  after  all,  nothing  peculiar  to  America,  or  to 
American  revivals,  in  the  class  of  doctrines  or  principles  set  foith 
by  the  ministers  whose  efforts  have  been  marked  with  such  over- 
powering success.     To  preach  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  has  beeni 
nothing  more  than  the  plain  duty  of  CInistian  ministers  ever  since* 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion.     The  secret,  therefore,' 
seems  to  lie  not  so  much  in  the  topics  selected,  as  in  the  vehement 
intensity  of  spirit  with  which  they  are   pressed  home  on  the  con-' 
sciences  of  the  hearers.     The  only  question,  therefore,  which  can' 
fairlv  be  raised,  is — whether  a  sound  and  healthy  reIiti;ious  tem- 
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perament  is  the  effect  of  the  various  stimulants  which  enter  into 
the  current  piactice  of  the  spiritual  doctors? 

As  might  reasonably  be  expected,  Mr.  Colton  informs  us  that 
the  first  revival  which  occurs  in  any  community  is  always  the  most 
intense,  and  frequently  attended  with  some  "  unhealthy  excite- 
ment, and,  in  particular  instances,  with  unhappy  results,"  "  The 
second  revival  in  the  same  community  is  always  more  sober,  even 
when  equally  powerful."  As  they  proceed,  "  the  community  be- 
comes disciplined  to  such  a  state  of  things Instances  of 

awakening  and  conversion  become  of  habitual  occurrence.  The 
Spirit  seems  to  be  perpetually  hovering  over  them,  ever  and  anon 
scattering  here  and  there  drops  of  his  influence,  and  occasionally 
pouring  down  upon  them  the  showers  of  his  grace."  "  I  could 
name,"  he  says,  "  many  communities  in  the  United  States,  which 
have  exhibited  all  these  grades  of  advancement,  and  which  seem 
approximating  constantly  to  the  condition  of  that  uninterrupted, 
unbroken  influence,  which  is  likely  to  operate  a  thorough  purifi- 
cation." So  that  revivals  have  a  tendency,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  to  become  coti/iuent  in  any  society  in  which  they  have  once 
appeared  with  any  remarkable  power;  and,  at  last,  to  enter  so 
completely  into  the  religious  habit  of  the  people  as  nearly  to  lose 
all  pretension  to  their  original  name ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  reli- 
gious feeling  and  energy  becomes,  in  a  considerable  degree,  de- 
pendent on  the  stated  and  regular  recurrence  of  the  periods  of 
revivalism.  And  this  agrees  entirely  M'ith  the  representations  of 
Mrs.  Trollope.  According  to  her  statement,  the  Revival  is 
spoken  of  just  as  familiarly  as  the  recurrence  of  Easter,  or  of 
Christmas,  is  spoken  of  by  us.  It  comes  to  be  an  invariable  part 
ot  the  religious  system,  and  the  omission  of  it  would  cause  as 
deep  a  sensation,  as  the  suspension  of  any  of  the  ordinary  solemni- 
ties of  the  Church  would  excite  in  England. 

We  have  now  presented  to  our  readers  as  ample  an  account  of 
the  spirit  and  the  scheme  of  American  Revivalism  as  our  limits 
will  permit.  ^^  e  have  not  inteiilioiially  omitted  a  single  particu- 
lar, in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Colton,  at  all  essential  to  the  merits 
of  the  case;  and  we  trust  that  nothing  has  fallen  from  us  which 
can  expose  us  to  the  imputation  of  trifling  with  the  convictions  of 
sincere  and  honest  men.  However,  before  we  dismiss  his  publi- 
cation, we  feel  it  to  be  quite  necessary  that  tlie  British  public 
should  be  distinctly  in  possession  of  certain  peculiarities  which 
•p  mark  the  theology  of  Mr.  Colton,  and,  as  we  presume,  of  a  very 
'  large  portion  of  his  Transatlantic  brethren.  It  is  quite  evident, 
then,  from  the  whole  complexion  of  bis  treatise,  that  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  contemplating,  in  all  nominally  Christian  communities, 
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but  two  descriptions  of  persons — those  who  are  Christians  and 
those  who  are  not  Christians — those  who  are  regenerate  and  those 
who  are  fiot  res.enerate.     Human  eves  mav,  it  is  true,  be  unable 
clearly  to  discern  the  exact  line  which  separates  any  society  into 
these  two  classes;  but  that  such  a  division  actually  exists,  is,  in 
his  judgment,  quite  indisputable.     Either  a  man  is  60/7/,  or  he  is 
not  born.     There  can  be  no  intermediate  state.     All  conversions, 
therefore,  must,  in  one  sense,  be  sudden  conversions.     The  spi- 
ritual passage  from  death  to  life  must,  like  the  physical  passage 
from  life  to  death,  be  absolutely  instantaneous.     The  preparatory 
steps,  indeed,  may  occupy  time.     But  there  is  but  one  step  from 
the  regions  of  unbelief  to  the  regions  of  belief.     The  act  of  pass- 
ing that  boundary  is  the  work  of  a  moment.     To  talk  of  gradual 
conversions,  therefore,  is  little  better  than  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
One  man  may  approach  the  frontier  line  with  more  alacrity  and 
swiftness  than  another;  and  one  may  hover  longer  than  another  at 
the  very  limit  which  severs  him  from  the  company  of  the  faithful. 
But  the  interval  which  separates  the  province  of  light  from  that 
of  darkness  is  such  as  must  escape  all  human  estimate,  and  may 
therefore  be  justly  regarded  as  a  barrier  which  must  be  overleaped 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.     Whether  any  relapse  into  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  is  contemplated  by  Mr,  Colton  and  his 
brethren  as  a  possible  thing,  we  cannot  undertake  to  pronounce. 
We   should  judge,   liowever,  that,  in   his   opinion,  such   a  fatal 
backsliding  as  this  is  altogether  impossible.     He  is  perpetually 
talking  of  the  moment  when  men  begin  to  have  a7i  interest  in 
Christ ;  and  the  soul  is  invested  with  a)i  interest  in  Christ  by  an 
immediate,  and,  as  we  understand  him,  an  irresistible  operation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.     It  is  a  right  absolutely  indefeasible,  wUen 
once  attained,  and  is  accompanied  by  all  the  assurance  uhich  the 
possession  of  so  inestimable  a  privilege  must  naturally  biing  with 
it.     W^e  will  not  undertake  to  aver  that  he  has  actually,  and  in  set 
terms,  pronounced  that  this  must  be  so ;   but  we  should  infer  no 
less  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  religious  speculations.     Con- 
version, according  to  his  views,  is  not  merely  the  change  which  is 
undergone,  when  the  careless  or  dissolute  Christian  begins  to  walk 
worthily  of  his  vocation:  it  is  a  change  from  the  death  of  virtual 
infidelity  to  the  life  of  Christianity — a  change  from  names  and 
shadows  to  substance  and  reality — a  change  wrought  by  the  sove- 
reign influences  of  that  Spiiit,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  be  im- 
mutable in  all  its  purposes,  and  victorious  in  all  its  undertakings.J 

Of  course  it  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  rush  into  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  debateable  ground  which  is  opened  by  these  notions  to  the 
spirit  of  controversy.  We  advert  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  in  the  first  place,  what  a  great  gulf  is  fixed  between  this 
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province  of  American  orthodoxy  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  According  to  our  views,  every  child  of  Christian 
parents  is  invested  with  a/i  interest  in  Christ  from  the  moment 
that  he  is  brought  to  the  laver  of  baptismal  regeneration;  and  if 

!  that  interest  is  ultimately  lost,  it  must  be  by  a  course  of  abuse  or 
neglect,  which  places  him  in  a  condition  resembling  that  of  apos- 
tasy. And  accordingly,  when  we  exhort  a  member  of  our  com- 
munion to  conversion,  we  are  always  understood  to  exhort  him  to 
a  vigorous  application   of  those  moral  powers  which  the  fall  has 

I  spared,  such  as  may,  witii  the  help  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  secure 

'him  from  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  practically  abjuring  the 
baptismal  vow.     All   this  will,  doubtless,  appear  to  be  very  inert 

'  and  sapless  theology — perhaps  very  treacherous  theology — to  all 
who  are  nurtured  in  the  same  school  as  Mr.  Colton.  But  such 
as  it  is,  whether  true  or  false,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England;  and  so  long  as  it  remains  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  must  inevitably  render  very  difficult  any 
approximation  between  her  methods  of  attempting  the  subjuga- 
tion of  mankind  to  the  Empire  of  Christ,  and  those  resorted  to  by 
the  American  Revivalists. 

In  the  second  place,  every  one  must  perceive  how  vitally  the 
whole  system  of  Revivalism  is  connected  with  these  notions  re- 
specting conversion,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  what  is  called 
an  interest  in  Christ.  In  the  eye  of  American  divinity,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  whole  mass  of  mankind  consists  of  two  distinct  portions 
— those  who  know  Christ,  and  those  who  know  him  not — those 
who  have  tasted  the  waters  of  life,  and  those  who  have  not — those 
who  have  experienced  the  heavenly  birth,  and  those  who  have  not. 
According  to  this  scheme,  the  only  essential  difference  between 
heathens  and  unconverted  Christians  is  this — that  the  unconverted 
Christian  is  living  and  moviu";  in  the  verv  midst  of  the  influences 
of  Christianity,  and  yet  remains  untouched  by  them.  The  means 
and  opportunities  oi'  conversion  are  surrounding  him  on  all  sides, 
and  vet  lie  continues  an  infidel.  The  waters  of  life  are  flowing 
freely  and  abundantly  at  his  feet,  and  yet  he  remains 

"  Hard  as  the  rock,  and  as  the  desert  dry." 

His  condition,  therefore,  is,  in  one  respect,  beyond  comparison 
more  fearful  than  that  of  the  heathen.  His  superior  facilities  for 
laying  hold  on  the  oflered  salvation,  are,  day  by  day,  heaping  up 
wrath  upon  his  head.  This  view  of  all  societies  nominally  Chris- 
tian, must  very  naturally  suggest  the  necessity  of  some  very  pow- 
erful^ apparatus  for  the  deliverance  of  those  wiio  continue  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness,  while  the  celestial  manna  is  constantly  descend- 
ing upon  the  land;  and  no  apparatus  could  well  be   devised  for 
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this  purpose,  more  congenial  to  the  temperament  of  zealous  men, 
than  the  separation   of  Christian  assemblies  into  two  divisions — 
those  who  do,  and   those   who  do  not,  belong  to   the  flock   of 
Christ.      \\  hen  once  a  boundary  line  has  been  as  it  were  visibly 
stretched  out,  and  people  are  invited  to  place  themselves  on  one 
side  of  it,  or  on  the  other,  it  is  presumed  that  the  appeal  thus 
made  must  be  too  forcible  to  be  resisted  by  any  but  those  who 
have  neither  part  or  lot  in  the  divine  promises.     They  who  per- 
severe in  their  resistance  to  it,  are  placed  in  a  state  of  virtual  ex- 
communication.    They  who  yield   are  transferred,  at  once,  into 
the  peace  which  passeth  understanding.     A  process  is  incessantly 
going  on  by   which  a  portion   of  mankind  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  imchristiunized,  and  made  as  heathens  and  publicans  to 
the  true  Church   of  God.     And  in  this  portion  are  to  be  found, [ 
not  only  those  who  are  hardened  in  vice,  but  numbers  who  arei 
high  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their  brethren.     No  matter 
for  their  virtuous,  benevolent,  or  irreproachable  lives — no  matter 
for  their  observance  of  the  commandments  of  the  second  table — 
no  matter  for  their  punctual  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace; — 
they  are,  all  this  while,  living  in   a  state  of  idolatry.     They  fall 
not  down  liefore  wood  and  stone,  but  they  secretly  make  idols  of 
their  passions,  and  their  interests,  and  their  affections,  and  even  of, 
their  very  virtues.     And  the  only  hope  of  reclaiming  them  to  the' 
service  of  the  Lord,  is  to  assail  them  with  applications,  terrible  as 
the  thunders  of  Sinai,  and  overpowering  as  the  rushing  mighty 
wind  of  Pentecost.      And  hence  it  is  that  the  drastic  spiritual  che- 
mistry of  Revivalism  is  in  constant  operation.    A  course  of  expe- 
riments is  actively  carried  on  for  the   express  purpose  of  disen- 
gaging from  each  other  the  ingredients  of  which  Christian  societies 
are  composed — of  exhibiting  the  pure  and  genuine  element  apart, 
and  of  precipitating  the  untractable  residuum. 

That  the  combinations  of  phantasmagoria  and  moral  galvanism, 
above  described,  mai/  operate  beneficially  upon  some  constitu- 
tions, we  have  no  disposition  to  question.  No  person,  with  one 
spark  of  candour  in  his  nature,  can  affect  to  doubt,  that  when 
similar  expedients  were  resorted  to  by  Wesley  and  by  VVhitefield, 
in  this  country,  many  were  recovered  from  the  depths  of  moral 
deoradation  and  spiritual  darkness;  and  in  some  instances  the 
change  effected  was  so  astonishing  as  almost  to  justify,  at  the 
moment,  the  confidence  of  the  practitioners  in  the  virtue  of  their 
own  regimen  and  discipline.  The  same  system  was  pursued  by 
the  folfowers  of  Wesley  in  America  (where,  as  Mr.  Colton  ob- 
serves, the  ground  was  already  prepared);  and  in  reading  their 
accounts,  we  might  well  nigh  fancy  that  we  had  before  us  the 
picture  of  a  powerful  modern  revival. 
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"  At  Annapolis,"  says  Dr.  Coke,  "  after  my  last  prayer,  the  congre- 
gation began  to  pray  and  praise  aloud  in  a  most  astonishing  manner.  At 
first  I  found  some  reluctance  to  enter  into  the  business,  but  soon  the 
tears  began  to  floxo,  and  I  think  I  have  seldom  found  a  more  comforting 
or  strengthening  time.  This  praying  and  praising  aloud  is  a  common 
thing  throughout  Virginia  and  Maryland.  What  shall  we  say  ?  Souls 
art  awakened  and  converted  by  multitudes  ;  and  the  work  is  surelij  a  genuine 
xvork,  if  there  be  a  genuine  work  of  God  upon  earth.  Whether  there  be 
wildfire  in  it  or  not,  1  do  most  ardently  wish  that  there  were  such  a 
work  at  this  present  time  in  England." 

At  Baltimore,  after  the  evening  service  was  concludetl,  "  the 
congregation  began  to  pray  and  praise  aloud,  and  continued  to 

do  so  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  &.c.  See One  of  our 

elders  was  the  means,  that  night,  of  the  conversion  of  seven  poor 
penitents,  within  his  little  circle,  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 
Such  was  the  zeal,  that  a  tolerable  company  attended  the  preach- 
ing at  five  the  next  morning,  notwithstanding  the  late  hour  at 
which  they  parted."  The  next  evening  the  scene  was  renewed, 
and  the  maddening  congregation  continued  their  excesses  as  long 
and  as  loud  as  before.  The  practice  became  common  in  Balti- 
more, "  though  that  city  had  been  one  of  the  calmest  and  inost 
critical  on  the  conlinent."  And  here,  too,  was  exemplified  that 
powerful  tendency  of  enthusiasm,  to  react  upon  the  preachers, 
which  has  been  so  pointedly  noticed  by  Mr.  Colton.  "  Many  of 
our  elders,"  says  Coke,  "  who  were  the  softest,  most  connected, 
and  most  sedate  of  our  preachers,  have  entered  with  all  their 
hearts  into  the  work.  And  gracious  and  wonderful  has  been  the 
change  wrought  upon  multitudes,  on  whom  the  work  begun  at 
those  wonderful  seasons."*  That  a  great,  and  even  a  permanent 
change  may  have  been  occasionally  wrought,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  disputing;  for  the  watchful  providence  of  God  may  some- 
times be  in  the  midst  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  tempest  even  of 
fanaticism  itself;  not  because  He  delights  in  that  sort  of  turbu- 
lent agency,  but  because  it  seems  to  be  His  gracious  pleasure 
occasionally  to  preside  over  the  wildest  commotions  of  human 
extravagance,  and  to  overrule  them  to  his  own  glory;  and  so,  to 
convert  the  emissaries  of  confusion  into  ministers  of  good.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  eventually  proved,  that  these  violent  conflagra- 
tions were  gf>/e/Y///|/ like  a  fire  kindled  in  the  straw;  and  even 
Wesley  himself,  when  he  was  mellowed  by  age  and  experience, 
is  knoMU  to  have  regarded  such  tumultuous  eruptions  of  feelino- 
with  a  marvellous  abatement  of  confidence  and  approbation.  In 
America,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  application  of 
excitement  is  manifestly  settling  down  into  a  regular  system.      It 

*  Southeji's  Wesle^',  vol.  ii.  pp.  455,  456. 
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is  likely  to  form  an  established  part  of  the  religious  discipline  of 
the  land.  Nav,  it  has  actually  assumed  the  character  of  a  special 
economy  or  dispensation.  We  confess  that  our  own  knowledge 
of  the  effects  already  produced  by  it,  is  extremely  imperfect.  We 
really  are  in  no  condition  to  institute  any  safe  comparison  be- 
tween the  mischief  and  the  benefit.  And  in  this  state  of  igno- 
rance we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  listen,  most  respectfully,  to  the 
testimony  of  an  individual,  whose  integrity  and  zeal  we  see  no 
reason  to  question,  and  whose  opportunities  of  judging  must,  in 
all  probability,  be  considerable.  Every  accession  to  our  infor- 
mation is  curious,  and  may,  if  properly  applied,  be  ultimately 
useful ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  we  have  thought  it  right  to 
confront  Mr.  Colton,  as  a  witness,  with  that  very  amusing  Lady, 
who  has  recently  earned  for  herself  so  dangerous  an  eminence 
among  the  detractors  of  America. 

One  word  more  respecting  the  process  of  separating  nominally"^ 
Christian  congregations  into  two  divisions.  This,  it  is  well  known, 
was  alwavs  a  favorite  principle  with  Methodism  ;  and  we  believe 
that  it  continues  so  to  this  day.     The  operation  of  it  was,   for 
the  most  part,  exceedingly  pernicious.     To    adopt  the  words  of 
Dr.  Southey,  "  it  narrowed  the  views   and   feelings  ;  burdened 
people  with  forms  ;   restricted  them  from  recreations  w  hich  keep 
the  mind  in  health  ;  discouraged,  if  it  did  not  absolutely  prohibit, 
accomplishments  which  give  a  grace  to  life;  separated  the  con- 
verts from  general  society  ;  substituted  a  Sectarian  for  a  Catholic 
spirit;  and  by  alienating  them  from  the  national  church,  weakened 
the  strongest  cement  of  social  order,  and  loosened  the  ties  whereby 
men  are  iDound  to  their  native  land.      It  carried  disunion  and  dis- 
cord into  private  life,  breaking  up  families  and  friendships.     The 
sooner  you  weaned  your  affections  from  those  who,  not  being 
awakened,  were,  of  course,  in  the  way  to  perdition — the  sooner  the 
sheep  tvithdreiv  from  the  goats — the  heifer."    It  seems  to  have  been| 
entirely  forgotten  that  this  is  a  separation,  which  the  Great  Shep-|    t,,|^ 
herd  hath  reserved  for  himself;   and  that  for  man  to  anticipate  it,  ' 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  usurpation  of  a  Divine  prero- 
gative.     Nevertheless,  "on  this  head,  the  Monks  have  not  been 
more  remorseless  than  the  Methodists."*     And,  herein,  they  re- 
sembled the  Independents  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  whom  it  has 
been  said: — '' Thet/  take  all  other   Christians  to   be    Heathens. 
These  are  those  pretenders  to  the  Spirit,  into  whose  party,  no 
sooner  does  the  vilest  person  adscribe  himself,  but  he  is,  ipso  facto, 
dubbed  as  a  Saint,  hallowed  and  dear  to  God.     These  are  the 
confidents  who  can  design  the  minute,  the  place,  and  the  means  of 

*  Southey's  Wesley,  vol.  ii.  p.  519. 
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their  conversion;  a  schism  full  of  spiritual  disdain,  incharity,  and 
high  imposture,  if  any  such  there  be  on  earth."*  Undeterred  by 
so  unlovely  an  example,  Wesley  scrupled  not  to  send  this  prin- 
ciple to  haunt  the  hearths  and  homes  of  his  people.  If  the  parents 
did  not  fear  God,  the  children  were  to  leave  them,  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. "  As  for  all  other  relations,"  he  said,  "  even  brothers 
oi-  sisters,  if  they  are  of  the  ivorld,  you  are  under  no  obligation  to 
be  intimate  with   them  :  you  may  be  civil  and  friendly  at  a  dis- 

j_J;ance."t  Whether  the  practice  in  question  produces  all  this 
fearful  decomposition  in  America,  we  are  unable  to  state.  But  we 
conceive  it  to  be  iiighly  probable  that  its  power  may,  in  some 
considerable  degree,  be  neutralized  by  the  universal  feeling  of 
personal  freedom  and  independence,  which  pervades  the  whole 
fabric  of  society  throughout  the  Union.  Every  individual,  there, 
is  so  much  at  liberty  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  that  diversities 
of  religious  opinion  may,  possibly,  be  attended  with  little  of  that 
collision  and  heart-burning,  which  are  often  their  calamitous  result 
in  communities  differently  constituted.  It  is  by  no  means  incon- 
ceivable that  every  member  of  an  /American  family  might  have  a 
different  creed,  or  a  different  set  of  religious  views  and  notions, 
without  any  violent  disturbance  of  domestic  harmony.  The  only 
thing  that  seems  to  be  established,  with  regard  to  religion,  is  the 

"  right  of  every  one  to  provide  for  his  soul's  health  in  his  own  way  ; 
or,  if  it  so  please  him,  to  leave  it  wholly  unprovided  for.  All  that 
is  expected  of  creditable  persons  is,  that  they  should  belong  to 
some  religious  community  or  other;  and,  even  this  expectalion 
is,  we  apprehend,  by  no  means  universal.  In  humbler  life,  at  least, 
it  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  persons  who  are  questioned  as 
to  their  belief,  to  reply,  that  they  are  not  Christians, — thei/  have  had 
no  opportuniti/.  Nothing  can  be  well  more  abhorrent,  from  the 
whole  spirit  of  such  a  society,  than  any  importunate  interference 
with  each  other's  principles  or  maxims, either  Mith  regard  to  religion 
or  any  other  important  interest.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that 
the  same  persons,  who  had  been  publicly  divided  from  each  other, 
in  the  Meeting  or  the  Church,  might  coalesce  again,  in  private, 
into  their  usual  system  of  relations,  without  any  material  interrup- 
tion of  family  peace  and  concord.  On  this  point,  however,  we  are, 
at  present,  without  the  means  of  speaking  confidently  :  and  we 
advert  to  it  chiefly,  as  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry. 

In  the  estimation  of  our  own  countrymen,  one  grand  objection 
to  any  scheme,  resembling  that  of  revivalism,  will  doubtless  be 
the  necessity  for  a  prodigal   application  of  stimulants,  of  some 

*  Scott's   Soiners's  Tracts,   vol.  vii.  p.   180,   qiiotod  in  SoiUlic^''s  Wesley,   vol.   ii. 
p.  519,  note  *. 
tib.  p.  520. 
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description  or  other.  Tlie  religious  affections  of  America,  accord- 
ing to  the  representation  of  Mr.  Colton  himself,  are  now  kept  in 
activity  by  a  perpetual  course  of  spiritual  charms  and  philtres. 
The  appetite  for  the  bread  of  life  is  incessantly  sharpened  by  dru»s 
and  cordials.     And  we,  in  England,  are  no  more  able  to  imagine 
how  a  permanently  healthy  moral  action  can  be  produced  by  the 
constant  use  of  such  fiery  ingredients,  than  we  are  able  to  con- 
ceive how  the  physical  constitution    can    be  invigorated  by  an 
habitual  indulgence  in   ardent  spirits.     There    is,   moreover,    a 
sobriety  and  sedateness — a  sluggishness,  if  our  brethren  will  have 
it  so — about  our  national  temperament,  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  an  almost  hopeless  inaptitude  for  what  may  be  called  a  scene. 
There  is  something  too  melo-dramatic  in  the  spectacle  of  a  Revival, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  us  saturnine  and  "  melancholy  islanders."  The 
aged  Minister,  bathed  in  tears,   and  choked  with  emotion,  at  the 
sight  of  a  group  of  penitents — the  father  kneeling  down  before  a 
whole  congregation,  with  the  arms  of  his  twin  daughters  encircling 
his  neck — the  weeping  and  the  sobbing,  nearly  to  hysterical  con- 
vulsion— all  these  are  exhibitions  entirely  alien  from  the  character 
of  our  people ;  and,  as  we  do  seriously  believe,  almost  equally  alien 
from  the  general  spirit  of  the  faith  which  we  profess.     Things  of 
this  kind  were  undoubtedly  witnessed  among  us,  when   Wesley 
and  Whitfield  were  in  the  fulness  of  their  ascendency.     But  with 
us,  these  prodigies  of  feverish  excitement  have  well  nigh  passed 
away  ;  and,  we  presume  that  they  are  now  regarded  as  among  the 
very  worst  incidents  of  the  Methodistic  system,  even  by  men  who 
are  disposed  to  estimate  that  system  with  the  greatest  indulgence, 
and  to  ascribe  to  its  operation  a  vast  amount  of  eventual  good. 
But  they  have  not  passed  away  in  x'\merica.      They  are,  at  this 
hour,  in  very  general  and  popular  acceptance.    We  mean  nothing- 
like  a  scornful  application  of  the  epithet,  when  we  say,  that  they 
are,  Y>ositi\e]y ,J'asIiioiinble.     That  the  caustic  lotions,  and  intoxi- 
cating gas  of  Revivalism,  mat/  possibly,  in  some  histances,  recall 
life  and  energy  to  a  sinking  habit,  we  have  freely  conceded.     But 
Mr.  Colton  himself  has  also  conceded,  that  the  effect  produced  by 
them  has,  occasionally,  been  such  as  to  move  disgust  and  appre- 
hension.    And,  we  repeat,  that,  unless  Mrs.  Trollope  has  most 
outrageously  bedevilled  her  picture  of  them,  they  are  fitted  almost 
to  excite  loathing  and  abhorrence.    Mr.  Colton,  doubtless,  and  all 
other  honest  and  zealous  Revivalists,  will  spurn  at  her  represen- 
tation as  a  most  abominable  and  flagitious  caricature.     And  no 
one  can  reasonably  object  to  their  indignation,  if  they  are  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  the  genius  of  calunmy  has  presided  over 
her  easel.      They  will,  however,  we  are  quite  confident,  not  only 
excuse,  but  thank  us,  for  offering  one  plain  suggestion.     If  they 
NO.  XXV. — JAN.  1833.  K 
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should  deem  it  worth  their  while  to  attempt  an  exposure  of  her 
exaggerations,  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  them  to  say, — as 
jNIr.  Colton,  in  effect,  has  said,  in  vague  and  general  terms, — that 
some  irregularity  must  be  expected,  m  hen  agents  of  such  power 
are  at  work,  and  that  strange  fire  will  sometimes  mingle  with  the 
sacred  element,  which  descends  from  heaven  to  baptize  the  souls 
of  men.  The  credit  of  their  cause  will  demand  much  more  than 
this.  They  must,  positively,  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  they 
must  show  that  the  English  oldiooman  (as  Mrs.Trollope  was  called 
in  America),  was  unfortunate  enough  to  behold  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  specimens  of  a  Revival  that  ever  was  witnessed  in  the 
land ;  or  else  they  must  show  that  her  whole  representation  is 
false,  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  it;  and  that 
her  performance  must  have  been  dictated  by  the  Father  of  lies,  and 
the  Accuser  of  the  righteous.  And  they  must,  further,  beware  of 
confining  their  explanations  to  the  mere  revival  scene  described 
by  her.  They  must  extend  their  apologetic  labours  to  the  still 
more  revolting  excesses  of  her  "  Caynp  Meeting"  For,  it  is  there 
that,  according  to  her,  the  fumes  of  the  tripod  appear  to  have 
been  most  intense  and  deleterious.  It  is  there  that  we  are  most 
painfully  reminded  of  the  agitations  of  the  Sibyl : 


subito  non  vultus,  non  color  unus. 


Non  comptae  mansere  conise:   sed  pectus  anhelum, 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tumentj   majorqne  videri. 
Nee  mortale  sonans,  adflata  est  nuraine  quando 
Jam  prop! ore  Dei. 

If  they  should  accomplish  this  vindication,  we  shall  cordially  re- 
joice in  their  success;  for,  most  certainly,  we  have  no  delight 
whatever  in  contemplating  the  aberrations  and  absurdities  of 
our  fellow  creatures ;  especially  when  the  most  solemn  interests 
are  involved,  and  the  character  of  a  great  and  estimable  people  is 
impeached.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
to  remark,  that  there  is  one  little  department  of  American  ethics 
which,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  origin,  we  are  extremely 
anxious  to  have  submitted  to  a  searching  and  scrupulous  revision: 
so  anxious,  that  we  m  ould  nearly  consent  to  let  loose  upon  it  all 
the  powers  of  Revivalism,  if  no  other  means  shall  be  found  suffi- 
cient for  its  correction.  The  peculiarity  we  allude  to,  is  this — 
-that  when  American  merchants  or  traders  become  insolvent,  the 
law  of  the  land  permits  them  to  divide  their  remaining  assets  ac- 
cording to  their  own  pleasure; — to  pay  some  creditors  in  full, 
and  to  leave  the  rest  without  a  single  sixpence!  This  odious 
iniquity  is  not  prohibited  by  their  Code — and,  with  bitter  sorrow, 
we  add,  that  they  habitually  avail  themselves  of  the  silence  of  the 
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law,  without  the  slightest  apparent  disturbance  from  their  moral 
sense.  No  man,  it  would  seem,  is  bound  to  be  wiser  than  the 
law,  or  better  than  the  established  usages  of  his  country!  And 
the  practical  result  frequently  is  such  abominable  injustice  as,  we 
believe,  no  commercial  member  of  any  state  in  Europe  can  think 
of  without  indignation.  We  have  before  us,  at  this  moment,  the 
work  of  a  Mr.  Hodgson,  a  Liverpool  merchant,  who  travelled  m 
America  in  the  years  1819  and  1820;  and  who  returned  from  his 
excursion  filled  with  siatifvinsf  recollections,  all  of  which  he  has 
duly  recorded  in  his  book.  So  that  if  any  American  should  ex- 
perience a  painful  insurrection  of  patriotic  emotions  on  the 
perusal  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  we  know  not  what  anodyne  we  could 
recommend  so  sovereign,  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Hodgson.  And 
yet,  even  he  is  unable  to  repress  the  risings  of  a  very  uncere- 
monious feeling,  when  he  contemplates  this  portentous  deviation 
from  the  highway  of  common  integrity.  He  traversed  the  country 
apparently  with  a  resolution  to  be  delighted — (a  resolution  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  and  desirable  whenever  we  monarchy-men 
explore  a  rising  empire  of  republicans) — and  he  teas  delighted 
accordingly.  He  met  with  little  but  hospitality  and  good  will. 
He  was  very  kind  to  the  Transatlantic  virtues;  and  a  little  blind 
to  Transatlantic  defects.  He  amused  himself  with  the  inquisi- 
tiveness  of  the  people.  Their  want  of  what  we,  fastidiously,  call 
refinement,  was,  in  his  eyes,  nothing  more  than  the  honest  frank- 
ness impressed  on  the  character,  by  the  sense  of  personal  dignity 
and  independence.  The  expansion  of  national  prosperity  and 
power  filled  him  with  benevolent  exultation.  And  his  conclusion, 
upon  the  whole  matter,  was,  that  any  one  who  returns  dissatisfied 
from  a  visit  to  the  Union,  has  only  to  thank  his  own  egotism  and 
irritability  for  the  disappointment.  Now  this,  we  hold,  is  all  just 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  ardently  to  be  desired  that  every  one  who 
surveys  the  institutions  and  the  manners  of  our  sturdy  Colonists — 
(if  we  may  venture  so  to  call  them) — should  carry  with  him  an 
habitual  determination  to  be  pleased:  provided  always,  that  this 
disposition  is  not  prompted  by  an  anxiety  to  discover  the  superior 
excellence  of  democratic  government,  and  to  import  into  this 
country  those  maxims  and  principles  which  regulate  the  great 
political  experiment  now  carrying  on  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
And  this  appears  to  have  been  precisely  the  tone  of  jNIr.  Hodg- 
son's mind  throughout  his  expedition.  He  suffered  nothing  seri- 
ously to  discompose  him, — alzcai/s  excepting  this  one  strange 
peculiarity,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in  the  commercial  morality 
of  our  honoured  brethren.  The  following  are  the  words  of  one 
of  his  published  letters: 

"  The  instances  of  breaches  of  trust,  in  responsible  situations,  are 
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disgracefully  numerous.  This  I  attribute  piincipally  to  the  M-retched 
system  of  the  insolvent  laws  in  this  country,  and  the  laxity  of  morals  in 
pecuniary  matters,  which  they  are  calculated  to  produce.  For  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  system,  so  repugnant  to  the  general  intelligence  and 
morality  of  the  country,  1  refer  you  to  our  commercial  friends.  It  is  a 
perfect  anomaly,  and  cannot  long  exist.  Indeed,  the  Bankrupt  Bill  has 
already  passed  the  Senate ;  and  although  other  business  may  interrupt 
its  progress  through  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  must,  in  some 
form  or  other,  ere  long,  become  a  law,  and  supersede  a  system,  over 
which,  were  I  an  American,  I  should  never  cease  to  mourn,  deprecating 
it,  as  calculated  most  seriously  to  injure  the  reputation  of  my  country, 
and  fatally  to  depress  her  moral  tone. 

*'  Such  a  thing  as  the  equal  division  of  the  assets  of  the  estate  of  an  in- 
solvent among  his  creditors,  I  have  never  known,  nor  heard  of;  while  in  the 
7naJority  of  instances  of  insolvency,  which  have  fallen  binder  nvj  observation, 
the  insolvent  has  assutned  and  exercised  the  power  of  paying  some  creditors 
in  full,  and  leaving  others  without  a  single  farthing.  An  extensive  mer- 
chant, of  high  standing  in  the  community,  who  had  been  unfortunate, 
showed  me  a  list,  which  he  had  made  out,  of  his  creditors,  of  whom  a 
certain  number  were  to  be  paid  in  full,  and  the  remainder  to  take  their 
chance.  (Some  of  the  latter  I  know  have  never  received  a  shilling.) 
On  my  remonstrating  with  him  on  the  iniquity  of  such  a  system,  he 
said,  that  abstractedly,  perhaps,  it  could  not  be  defended ;  but  that  he 
should  not  be  considered  a  fair  trader,  and  certainly  could  not  expect  any 
support  from  his  countrymen,  if  he  pursued  any  other;  that  when  the 
Americans  lent  each  other  money,  or  endorsed  each  other's  notes,  there 
was  often  a  secret  understanding,  that  the  lender  should,  by  some  means 
or  other,  be  secured  from  loss,  in  case  of  an  accident  to  the  borrower. 
He  attempted  to  draw  some  subtle  distinctions  between  one  kind  of  debt 
and  another;  but  I  observed  the  practical  distinction  was  between  those 
who  were  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  him  in  future,  and  those  who  were 
not,  whether  Americans  or  foreigners.  British  merchants,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  consigning  goods  to  America,  were  to  be  paid  in  full.  British 
merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  lent  him  money  for  years,  by 
honouring  his  drafts,  were  to  be  loft  to  their  fate.  Some  of  these,  who 
were  large  creditors,  have  been  ultimately  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  the  estate,  although  the  debt  was  acknowledged,  and  the  property  to 
be  divided  very  extensive. 

"  The  frauds  and  subterfuges,  in  cases  of  insolvency,  exceed  any  thing 
I  could  have  conceived)  and  as  long  as  America  continues  this  system, 
she  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  her  deficiencies  blazoned  forth  and  ex- 
aggerated by  foreigners,  who  have,  probably,  kno^vn  her  only  in  her 
commercial  character.  But  it  is  not  foreigners  alone,  who  would  agree 
in  the  correctness  of  these  representations.  The  preceding  remarks 
have  been  assented  to,  whenever  I  have  made  them  in  their  presence,  by 
the  most  respectable  merchants  on  all  the  principal  Exchanges  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  the  American  writer,  Verplank,  by  no  means  deficient  in  de- 
voted attachment  to  his  country,  makes  the  following  observations,  in  a 
very  eloquent  and  learned  discourse  before  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
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York,  in  181S.  Alluding  to  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  Dutch, 
whose  peculiar  manners  and  customs,  he  thinks,  have  been  described 
with  a  broad  and  clumsy  exaggeration  '  by  the  proud  and  melancholy 
islanders' — (the  British),  he  adds,  '^  during  the  same  period,  Holland 
had  served  the  cause  of  freedom  and  reason,  in  another  and  much  more 
effectual  manner,  by  breaking  down  the  old  aristocratic  contempt  for  the 
mercantile  character;  and  her  merchants, — while  they  amazed  the  world 
by  an  exhibition  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  capital  and  credit,  directed 
by  sagacity  and  enterprise,  and  operating  on  a  vaster  scale  than  had 
ever  before  been  seen, — shamed  the  poor  prejudices  of  their  age  out  of 
countenance,  by  a  high-minded  and  punctilious  honesty,  before  which, 
the  more  lax  commercial  morality  of  their  degenerate  descendants  in  this 
country  should  stand  rebuked.' 

*'  Having  stated  these  particulars,  which  candour  would  not  allow  me 
to  suppress,  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me  to  add,  that  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted  in  all  the  commercial  cities,  with  merchants 
distinguislied  by  as  strict  a  regard  to  integrity,  as  high  a  sense  of  honour, 
as  any  I  know  in  England,  and  in  whose  principles  I  should  be  equally 
ready  to  place  unlimited  confidence.  They,  1  trust,  will  redeem  the 
character  of  their  country,  and  never  rest  till  they  have  effected  such 
alterations  in  its  commercial  code,  as  may  tend  to  render  the  body  of 
their  countrymen  as  honourable  as  themselves." — Hodgson's  Letters  from 
America,  vol.  ii.  p.  254 — 258. 

These  observations,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  published  in 
1824;  and  the  American  Insolvent  Code  remains  still  unamended. 
This  delay  we  are  entirely  willing  to  ascribe,  not  to  any  inert- 
ness of  moral  sense  in  the  American  legislature,  but  chiefly  to 
the  manifold  and  stubborn  difliculties  of  the  subject.  The  law 
of  bankruptcy,  like  all  other  law,  has,  in  this  country,  been  often 
converted  into  a  nest  for  the  dirty  vermin  of  chicanery  and  fraud; 
and  by  these  ravenous  swarms  the  interests  both  of  the  bankrupt 
and  the  creditor  are  sometimes  utterly  devoured;  so  that  our 
jurisprudence  may  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  to  be  little 
better  than  an  open  sepulchre,  and  to  be  numbered  among  the 
things  that  are  never  satisfied,  and  that  say  not,  it  is  enough ! 
And  this,  undoubtedly,  furnishes  an  admirable  reason,  to  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States,  for  the  most  watchful  exercise  of 
sagacity  and  caution,  in  the  work  of  re-moulding  that  department 
of  their  commercial  polity.  Cogent,  however,  as  this  considera- 
tion may  be,  it  can  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  justify  their  long 
abstinence  from  all  endeavour  to  effect  a  reform  in  their  present 
system.  The  consequences  of  their  procrastination  are  in  many 
respects  exceedingly  disastrous.  In  the  first  place,  it  arms  un- 
scrupulous and  dishonest  individuals  with  most  iniquitous  powers. 
Secondly,  it  lays  before  men,  who  are  not  dishonest,  almost  irre- 
si:stible  temptations  to  the  indulgence  of  natural  partialities;  and. 
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thus,  puts  mortal  enmity  between  private  affection  and  public 
duty.  And,  lastly,  it  gives  to  the  commercial  character  of  the 
■whole  nation  an  aspect  villainously  low,  and  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  that  mutual  confidence,  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
commercial  intercourse.  In  spile,  therefore,  of  the  perplexities 
and  entanglements  with  which  the  question  may  be  embarrassed, 
a  resolute  and  vigorous  attempt  should  instantly  be  made  towards 
the  recognition  of  equitable  distribution,  as  a  sacred  principle: 
and,  until  this  shall  be  accomplished,  we  fear  that  it  will  be  quite 
a  hopeless  matter  for  the  best  friends  of  America  to  think  of  im- 
pressing Europe  with  lofty  notions  of  transatlantic  integrity  and 
honour.  If,  however,  the  legislature  should  still  be  deaf  to  the  out- 
cry, which  a  longer  toleration  of  this  abuse  will,  most  assuredly,  con- 
tinue to  raise,  we  then  call  upon  those  zealous  and  devoted  men,  who 
are  incessantly  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  their  countrymen,  to 
lift  up  their  voices  against  it,  like  a  trumpet.  Never  let  a  Revival 
of  religion  be  heard  of,  without  an  intrepid  protest  agamst  this 
stain  upon  the  national  virtue.  At  all  events,  let  those  who  are 
called  from  the  dominion  of  the  world  to  the  service  of  God,  be 
loudly  reminded  that  their  religion  is  vain,  unless  they  prove 
themselves,  by  their  personal  practice  in  this  respect,  both  wiser 
and  better  than  their  lawgivers.  We  contend,  that  such  applica- 
tions to  the  conscience  of  their  hearers  will  be  most  strictly 
within  their  province.  For,  surely,  it  cannot  be  a  task  unworthy 
even  of  apostolic  holiness  and  energy,  to  inculcate  the  observance 
of  things  that  are  true,  and  just,  and  lovehj,  and  of  good  report. 

To  return,  for  one  moment  more,  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Colton: 
— we  know  not  how  we  can  better  finish  this  paper,  than  w  ith  the 
concluding  words  of  his  own  volume : 

"  Stranger  as  I  am  in  this  land  of  my  fathers,  and  belonging  only  to  a 
scion  cut  olf  from  this  original  stock,  and  transplanted  into  a  distant  re- 
gion, I  cannot  be  supposed  a  competent  judge  of  the  comparative  state 
of  religion  here.  Whether  that  scion  has  flourished  better  in  its  new 
soil,  and  imbibed  a  more  healthful  influence  from  another  climate,  and 
Avhether  it  is  growing  up  into  more  beautiful  forms,  and  bearing  more 
abundant  and  richer  fruit,  than  the  original  plant — can  better  be  decided 
by  those,  who  know  how  things  are  here,  when  they  have  received  suffi- 
cient testimony  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  their  own  transatlantic 
progeny.  For,  we  are  all  children  of  the  same  ancestry.  It  would  be 
inigracious  in  us,  Americans,  not  to  respect  and  venerate  those,  from 
whom  we  have  sprung.  And  we  are  happy  to  have  received  so  many  proofs 
of  a  fraternal  regard  among  the  descendants  of  a  common  stock.  And 
we  come  to  tell  them,  at  their  own  condescending  request,  how  God  hath 
prospered  us.  Even  if  we  look  at  the  political  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  they  are  friendly,  and  we  hope  ever  will  be.  As  fellow- 
Christians,  (and  it  is  as  such  we  now  speak, — none  else  will  be  interested 
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in  this  subject,)  we  confide  fully,  and  without  distrust.  There  cannot 
be  foundation  for  any  other  rivalship,  than  '  to  provoke  one  another  to 
love  and  good  works,'  to  all  possible  excellence  in  Christian  purity  and 
Christian  enterprise. 

"  And  now  may  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  smile  upon  this  feeble 
effort,  and  cause  it  to  be  well  received  among  those,  for  whose  informa- 
tion it  has  been  undertaken,  and  to  whom  it  is  now  humbly  submitted — 
with  this  additional  and  earnest  prayer: — That  it  may  contribute  to  the 
honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  his  cause.'' 

We  do  most  heartily  welcome  and  accept  these  sentiments ; 
and  fervently  desire  that  they  may  be  echoed  back  from  every 
heart  in  England.  And  we,  further,  earnestly  entreat  Mr.  Colton 
and  his  brethren  to  be  assured,  that,  if  we  have,  occasionally,  used 
some  honest  freedom  of  speech  in  our  examination  of  his  book, 
we  have  not  been  prompted  to  it  by  a  spirit  of  ungracious  dis- 
regard for  his  principles  or  his  convictions.  We  may,  perhaps, 
in  his  judgment,  be  too  powerfully  influenced  by  an  attachment  to 
the  time-honoured  institutions  and  practices  of  our  own  country: 
but  we  are  totally  unconscious  of  any  motive  so  utterly  hateful, 
as  a  desire  to  insult  and  exasperate  the  Americans,  or  a  pitiful 
ambition  to  be  numbered  among  their  detractors. 


Art.  V. —  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth : 
Anglo-Saxon  Period:  containing  the  Anglo-Saxon  Policy,  and 
the  Institutions  arising  out  of  Laws  and  Usages  ivhicli  pre- 
vailed before  the  Conquest.  By  Francis  Palgrave,  F.R.S.  & 
F.S.A.     London:  Murray.    1832. 

Without  any  great  stretch  of  imagination,  the  writers  on  civil 
history  might,  after  the  manner  of  the  geologists,  divide  their  subject 
into  two  great  portions — the  primary  and  ihe  secondary.  To  the 
first  class  would  belong  the  more  ancient  states,  which  exhibit 
in  their  institutions  the  very  elements  of  social  order,  and  where 
we  can  easily  trace  the  operation  of  those  causes  that  induce 
men  to  form  themselves  into  communities,  and  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  law.  The  Jews,  for  instance,  afford  an  instructive 
example  of  the  various  stages  by  which  mankind  pass  from  the 
simple  government  of  a  patriarchal  chief,  through  a  federative 
republic,  to  a  hereditary  monarchy.  Under  the  second  order 
would  be  arranged  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  as  composed 
of  the  fragments  of  the  Roman  Empire,  combined  with  the  more 
original  ingredients  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  which,  like  a  flood 
from  the  North,  agitated  the  scattered  particles,  and  led  them  to 
assume  a  new  form. 
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Without  pursuing  this  allusion  any  farther,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  constitution  of  Englan'd  presents  a  greater  variety  in  its 
structure  than  any  other  European  kingdom  ;  having  in  it  some 
relics  of  the  old  British,  the  Roman,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Danish, 
and  the  Norman  legislation,  while  it  claims  no  higher  merit  than 
that  of  having  so  adjusted  the  respective  parts  as  to  produce  a 
fabric  less  remarkable  for  uniformity  than  for  great  practical 
usefulness.  In  fact,  it  is  acknowledged  that  this  country  differs 
from  the  surrounding  nations,  not  only  by  the  conformation  of  the 
government,  but  also  by  the  institutions  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly connected  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  which 
are  invested  with  characteristics  as  singular  and  important  as 
those  which  belong  to  the  Parliament  of  the  realm.  They  are 
singular,  since,  in  the  present  age,  we  cannot  find  a  parallel  to 
them,  except  in  lands  where  they  have  been  planted  by  English- 
men or  borrowed  from  them  :  they  are  important,  because  they 
are  the  sources  of  the  peculiarities,  of  the  excellencies,  and 
perhaps  of  the  defects,  which  mark  our  political  system.  It  is 
indeed  abundantly  obvious  that  the  civil  constitution  of  all  states 
must  be  based  upon  their  judicial  institutions,  inasmuch  as  per- 
sonal rights  relating  to  the  security  of  life  and  goods  must  precede 
those  higher  and  more  abstract  claims  which  respect  political 
privilege  and  power.  Hence  the  rise  of  ever)'  commonwealth 
must  be  closely  connected  with  the  progress  of  those  legal 
provisions  which  have  for  their  object  the  welfare  of  the  indivi- 
dual, his  defence  against  violence,  and  his  protection  from  injury. 

But  the  plan  usually  followed  in  writing  the  history  of  nations 
proceeds  on  a  different  principle.  Political  events,  as  our  author 
remarks,  generally  occupy  the  first  station;  political  institutions 
the  second  ;  judicial  policy  and  jurisprudence  the  third  and  last. 
The  character  of  the  people,  however,  mainly  depends  upon 
their  laws  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  a 
correct  view  of  the  general  administration  of  the  state  unless  we 
fully  understand  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  which  pervade  the 
community  and  regulate  the  daily  intercourse  of  mankind. 

"  For  this  purpose,"  says  Mr.  Palgravc,  "  I  have  traced  the  consti- 
tution upwards,  and  analyzed  the  component  elements  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  ranks  and  conditions  of  society  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  their  legal  institutions  are  examined  before  discussing  the  political 
government  of  the  realm.  When  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  sub- 
sisting through  subsccjuent  eras,  have  received  that  development  which 
connects  with  our  existing  English  Common  Law,  I  have  pursued  their 
history.  But  I  have  in  no  case  adhered  to  a  strict  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  matter,  ^\llatever  advantages  chronological  order 
may  possess,  it  frequently  tends  to  produce  either  the  most  wearisome 
repetitions  or  tb<  "^ost  repulsive  obscurity.     I  have  endeavoured  there- 
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fore  to  group  the  difterent  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  may  best  tell  the 
story  of  the  constitution.  In  some  cases,  the  reasons  for  the  classifi- 
cation thus  adopted  may  not  at  first  be  apparent :  but  considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  ground-plot  of  the  work  ;  and,  at  the 
conclusion,  the  reader  will  find  that  he  has  been  conducted  by  the 
shortest  as  well  as  the  easiest  road." 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  reader  will  agree  with  the  author 
in  the  estimate  thus  formed  respecting  the  plan  of  his  Mork. 
For  ourselves,  we  value  his  labours  much  more  on  account  of 
the  great  mass  of  information  with  which  he  has  supplied  us, 
than  for  the  reasonings  founded  on  them,  or  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  are  occasionally  directed.  Comparing  his  volumes 
with  those  of  Squire  and  Turner,  we  find  indeed  many  additional 
notices,  and  an  abundant  variety  of  proofs  and  illustrations  ;  but 
in  his  numerous  and  protracted  disquisitions,  in  regard  to  the 
ranks  and  conditions  of  society,  their  pursuits,  m'^nners,  duties, 
and  privileges,  we  perceive  not  that  any  new  or  uncommon  light 
has  been  shed  on  the  darker  parts  of  our  history,  whether  before 
or  after  the  Norman  conquest.  He  has  not,  however,  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  astray  by  any  peculiar  views  in  favour  of  a 
political  party,  or  of  a  hypothetical  scheme  of  government  which 
he  had  previously  determined  to  support.  On  the  contrary,  his 
statements  are  marked  with  candour  and  impartiality,  whether 
they  appear  to  strengthen  the  claims  of  the  people  or  to  fortify 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

There  are  many  points  in  the  annals  of  England,  even  at  the 
remotest  period  of  her  constitutional  history,  which  cannot  be 
impartially  considered  by  that  numerous  class  of  writers  who 
respectively  rank  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  two  great 
bodies  who  divide  the  suffrages  of  our  countrymen.  The  effects 
of  the  Conquest,  for  example,  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  con- 
tinue to  be  disputed  w  ith  no  small  degree  of  acrimony,  and  even 
to  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  national  freedom,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  tljat  indefeasible  right  by  which  Kings 
reign.  At  the  period  \\hen  Great  Britain  was  contending  against 
those  sovereigns  who  laboured  to  subvert  her  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  the  arguments  founded  upon  the  occupation  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  Normans  were  still  urged  by  the  zealous  advo- 
cates who  fanned  the  flames  of  mutual  hostility,  and  who  prose- 
cuted their  discussions,  not  as  points  of  abstract  inquiry,  or  as 
the  themes  of  historical  research,  but  as  subjects  of  vital  and 
practical  importance.  Doomsday  was  the  authentic  record  of 
the  entire  and  unqualified  subjection  of  the  English  race  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right, 
who  sought  to  prove  that  all  our  boasted  franchises  had  proceeded 
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from  the  mere  bounty  of  the  sovereign,  and  are  therefore  revo- 
cable at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  him  who  holds  the  sceptre.  In 
reasoning  against  these  opinions,  the  antagonists  of  prerogative 
and  arbitrary  power  sought  to  confirm  popular  rights  by  asserting 
their  antiquity.  They  discovered  the  English  Parliament,  with 
all  its  powers  and  members,  in  the  obscure  Witenagemot  of  the 
Saxon  age,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that,  though  Harold  fell  in 
battle,  the  safeguards  of  liberty  survived.  Thus,  as  the  author 
observes,  investigations,  which,  under  any  circumstances,  are 
sufficiently  difficult,  became  infinitely  more  perplexed  by  the 
passions,  that  never  fail  to  spring  from  controversy.  At  this 
distance  of  time,  we  may  perhaps  pardon  such  aberrations. 
Extending  our  indulgence  equally  to  the  Whig  and  the  Tory,  we 
may  be  sensible  of  their  errors,  and  yet  respect  their  exertions  in 
the  good  cause  of  constitutional  literature.  Prejudice  was  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  breathed  ;  and  they  were  equally 
appalled  by  the  fears  of  tyranny  and  of  rebellion.  Despotism, 
with  her  hundred  arms,  and  Anarchy,  with  the  heads  of  the 
Hydra,  were  the  phantoms  that  haunted  the  study  of  each  labo- 
rious antiquary  ;  and  his  researches,  naturally  the  most  tranquil 
and  unimpassioned  that  can  employ  the  mind,  became  imbued 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  the  contending  partizans  whose  industry 
w^as  at  once  stimulated  and  deceived  by  their  angry  feelings.  With 
the  cause  which  excited  them  these  delusions  have  in  great  measure 
passed  away.  A  reniiniscence  of  the  more  popular  opinions 
may,  however,  occasionally  be  discovered  even  in  those  who  dis- 
claim their  influence.  We  do  not  listen  to  the  declaimer  who  igno- 
rantly  founds  his  arguments  for  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
suffrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  Commons  under  Egbert  or  Alfred. 
Yet,  a  learned  and  noble  historian  (Lord  Lytteiton)  could  con- 
sider that  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  privileges  of  the  people, 
during  the  Utopian  age  of  Anglo-Saxon  happiness,  were  marked 
out,  defined,  and  introduced  in  a  manner  only  inferior  to  the 
form  of  government  established  at  th©  Revolution.  Even  the 
more  accurate  writers  of  the  present  day,  who  do  not  participate 
in  this  enthusiasm,  often  incline  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
position that  the  laws  and  institutions  which  followed  the  Con- 
quest were  less  favourable  to  liberty  than  those  by  which  they 
were  preceded.* 

As  the  privileges  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  were  deter- 
mined by  a  reference  to  their  birth  and  property,  we  are  naturally 
induced,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  various 
orders  and  degrees  of  men  who  constituted  society  in  England 

*  Pages  53-54,  and  Lord  Lyttelton's  Preface  to  the  History  of  Henry  II.,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Palgrave. 
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before  the  descent  of  the  victorious  Normans.  The  royal  race, 
it  is  well  known,  traced  their  lineage  to  Odin,  the  chief  divi- 
nity of  the  North,  and  refused  to  mix  with  any  other  of  a  less 
exalted  origin  than  themselves.  On  such  a  subject  all  investiga- 
tion would  be  ridiculous  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity 
in  which  the  legends  of  the  Edda  are  involved,  we  can  distinctly 
discover,  from  the  pedigrees  of  those  warlike  leaders,  that  they 
and  their  Scandinavian  kinsmen  belonged  to  a  mighty  dynasty, 
unitino-  the  reojal  and  sacerdotal  functions,  the  members  of  whose 
dift'erent  septs  and  branches  were  the  primeval  priests  and  sove- 
reigns of  the  Teutonic  tribes. 

The  nobles  constituted  the  next  caste  or  order  in  the  state, 
distinguished  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  the  titles  of  Eorl, 
of  Thane,  and  of  Hlaford.  Aristocracy  was  indeed  the  charac- 
teristic principle  of  their  government,  and,  though  mere  nobility, 
unaccompanied  by  the  possession  of  land,  did  not  confer  authority, 
still  the  main  privileges  of  the  patrician  were  derived  from  blood 
and  parentage,  and  were  not  even  suspended  by  the  sacred 
avocation  of  the  clergy.  It  would  seem  that  the  poorer  class  of 
those  men  of  high  birth  attached  themselves  to  the  establishments 
of  the  more  wealthy,  in  the  character  of  vassals  ;  for,  although 
the  feudal  arrangements  were  not  yet  fully  established,  nor  the 
phraseology  fixed,  the  spirit  of  the  system  was  in  complete 
operation.  Whoever  could  not  bestow  protection  was  com- 
pelled to  render  fealty.  Hence  arose  the  class  of  the  lesser  Thanes, 
who,  although  of  good  extraction,  and  "gentle  by  birth  and 
blood,"  were,  nevertheless,  under  the  necessity  of  performing 
service,  either  about  the  person  of  the  monarch,  or  in  the 
household  of  an  opulent  chief.  Mr.  Lambard  accordingly,  in  his 
Perambulation  of  Kent,  informs  us,  that  the  term  thane"  properly 
signifieth  a  minister  or  free-serviteur  to  the  King,  or  to  some 
great  personage.  But  usually,  at  those  times,  taken  for  the  very 
same  tliat  we  call  now— of  the  Latin  word  gentilis — a  gentleman  ; 
that  is,  a  man  well  born,  or  of  a  good  stock  and  family.  Neither 
doeth  it  detract  any  thing  from  his  gentry  at  all  that  I  said  he 
was  a  minister  or  serviteur  ;  for  1  mean  not  thereby  that  he  was 
servus,  which  word,  straightly  construed,  doth  signify  a  servant 
or  slave,  whom  they  in  those  days  called  by  quite  a  dift'erent 
word ;  but  my  mind  is,  that  he  was  a  servitour  of  a  free  con- 
dition, either  advanced  by  his  own  virtue  and  merit,  or  else  de- 
scended of  such  ancestors  as  were  never  degraded  ;  and  that 
name  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  eldest  son  of  our  King  of  this 
realm,  doth  not  in  the  life  of  his  father  disdain  to  bear;  for  out 
of  the  very  same  old  word — denian  or  thenian,  to  serve — is  framed 
his 'poesy,  or  word    upon  his  arms — Ic  dien  or  thien,  I  serve. 
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The  like  whereof  is  upon  the  arms  of  the  counties  Palatine  of 
Chester  and  Durham  also.'* 

The  third  class  comprehended  the  remainder  of  the  people, 
excluding  the  serfs  or  theowes,  as  they  were  sometimes  denomi- 
nated, who  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  political  existence. 
The  ceorls,  or  free  cultivators  of  the  land,  although  they  possessed 
such  privileges  as  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  were  placed 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  dependence  on  the  nobility,  and  thereby 
subjected  to  many  restrictions  and  disabilities.  They  held  their 
farms  on  the  condition  of  certain  duties  and  acknowledgments  ; 
but  as  they  enjoyed  the  power  of  leaving  one  master,  and  soli- 
citing the  protection  of  another,  they  were  not  altogether  deprived 
of  civil  liberty,  viewed  as  an  abstract  right.  It  is  clear,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  was  a  degree  of  rank,  distinct  from  that  of 
birth,  attainable  by  every  one  v.  ho  had  acquired  wealth  to  sup- 
port it,  and  which  conferred  political  advantages  not  possessed 
by  indigent  nobles.  As  an  incentive  to  proper  actions,  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  laws,  that  through  God's  gifts,  a  servile  thrael 
may  become  a  thane,  and  a  ceorl  an  eorl,  just  as  a  singer  may 
become  a  priest,  and  a  bocere  or  bookman,  a  bishop.  In  the 
time  of  Athelstan,  it  was  expressly  declared,  that  if  a  ceorl  have 
the  full  proprietorship  of  five  hides  of  land,  a  church,  a  kitchen, 
a  bell-house,  a  burhgate  seat,  and  an  appropriate  office  in  the 
King's  hall,  he  shall  be  a  thane  by  right.  The  same  laws 
provide  that  a  thane  may  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  an  eorl,  and 
that  a  merchant,  who  had  gone  three  times  over  sea  with  his  own 
craft  miwht  become  a  thane.  There  is  in  the  same  work  a 
passage  which  attests  that,  without  the  possession  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  land,  the  honour  of  sitting  in  the  Witenagemot  could 
not  be  enjoyed,  not  even  although  the  claimant  were  of  noble 
extraction.  An  abbot  of  Ely  had  a  brother,  who  courted  the 
daughter  of  a  great  man,  but  the  lady  refused  him,  because, 
although  noble,  he  had  not  the  lordship  of  forty  hides,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  numbered  among  the  proceres  or  witena.  To 
enable  him  to  gratify  his  love  and  her  ambition,  the  abbot  con- 
veyed to  him  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  monastery.  The 
nuptials  took  place,  and  the  fraud  remained  for  some  time  un- 
discovered. 

It  was  chiefly  in  the  power  which  the  freeman  possessed  of 
improving  his  condition,  and  elevating  his  rank  in  society,  that  he 
differed  from  the  serf  or  theowe  ;  for  that  he  was  olten  in  a  state 
of  servitude  may  be  proved  by  a  variety  of  passages  extracted  from 
our  ancient  laws.     For  example,  it  is  provided,  that  "  if  any  one 

*  See  Squire  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Government  in  England,  p.  125,  and  Selden's 
Titles  of  Honour,  Part  II.,  p.  GiO.     Sax.  Leg.  by  Wilkins,  j.  71. 
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give  flesh  to  his  servants  on  fast-days,  whether  they  be  free  or 
servile,  he  shall  compensate  for  the  pillory."     So  in  the  statutes 
of  Ina,  it  is  said,  "  if  a  freeman  work  on  a  Sunday,  without  his 
master's  orders,  he  shall  lose  his  liberty,  or  pay  sixty  shillings." 
Still,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  service  of  this  order  of  persons  was 
voluntary,  and  that  they  could  transfer  their  labours   from   one 
employer   to  another.     But  it  is  equally  manifest  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  lower  classes  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery. 
This  unfortunate  description  of  men,  who  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  statutes  and  charters,  are  described  as  actual  property,  without 
any  political  existence  or  social  consideration.    They  were  bought 
and  sold  with  land,  and  conveyed  in  the  title-deeds  promiscuously 
with  the  cattle  and  other  stock.     Thus,  in  an  inventory  of  articles 
on  an   estate,  it  is  said  there  were  a  hundred   sheep,  fifty-five 
swine,  two  men,  and  five  yokes  of  oxen.     These  wretched  beings 
were  likewise  bequeathed  by  will,  precisely  as  we  now  dispose 
of  our  plate,  furniture,  and  money.     An  Archbishop  leaves  some 
land  to  an  abbey,  with  ten   oxen  and  two  men.     Aelfhelm  be- 
queaths his  chief  mansion  at  Gyrslingthorpe,  with  all  the  property 
that  stood  thereon,  both  provisions  and  men.     VVynfleda,  in  her 
will,  gives  to  her  daughter  the  land  at  Ebblesburn,  "  and  those 
men,   the  property,  and  all   that  thereon  be."     In  another  part 
of  the  same  document,  "  of  those  theowan  men  at  Cinnuc  she 
bequeaths  to  Eadwold,  Ceolstan,  the  son  of  Elstan,  and  the  son 
of  Effa,  and  Burwhyn  Mcertin  :  and   she  bequeaths  to  Eadgyfn 
Aelsige  the  cook,  and  Telf  the  daughter  of  Wariburga,  and  He- 
restan  and  his  wife,  and  Eclem  and  his  wife,  and  their  child,  and 
Cynestan,  and  Wynsige,  and  the  son  of  Bryhtric,  and  Edwyn, 
and  the  son  of  Bunel,  and  the  daughter  of  Aelfwer."     The  treat- 
ment  of  this  servile    class,  too,  corresponded    to   the  political 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held.     The  law  conferred  upon 
the  master  the  power  of  whipping,  of  branding,  and  of  putting  into 
bonds.     In  one  instance,  they  are  spoken  of  as  actually  yoked  : 
"  let  every  person  know  his  teams  of  men,  of  horses,  and  of  oxen." 

"  This  division  of  the  nation  existed  from  the  dawn  of  Anglo-Saxon 
history,  and  continued  without  any  material  interruption  or  variation 
till  its  close.  In  the  first  and  last  monuments  of  Anglo-Saxon  juris- 
prudence, it  is  recognized,  without  hesitation,  that  every  freeman  was 
either  noble  or  ignoble.  The  two  orders  of  the  Eorls  and  Ceorls,  which 
are  always  named  in  marked  antithesis  to  each  other,  were  also  respec- 
tively known  as  Twelfhcendmcn  and  Twihoendmen  ;  appellations  syno- 
nimous  in  use  with  eorls  and  ceorls,  but  derived  from  the  maxims  and 
principles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  and  which  were  the  consequences  of 
the  great  superiority  assigned  to  the  aristocracy  by  the  constitution. 
Thus  the  eorl  and  the  ceorl  were  not  considered  as  possessing  the  same 
degree  of  credibility,  when  their  opinion  was  vouched  in  a  court  of 
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justice.  To  render  this  observation  intelligible,  we  must  revert  to  the 
forms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law.  Circumstantial  evidence  was  never 
received  .  a  witness  swearing  that  he  was  neither  '  bidden  nor  bought,' 
could  only  be  allowed  to  declare  that  which  he  had  seen  with  his  eyes 
or  heard  with  his  ears.  A  witness  could  not  be  called  to  prove  a  fact 
unless  he  asserted  it  in  positive  terms.  If  such  direct  testimony  could 
not  be  obtained,  the  plaintiff  supported  his  claim  by  oath,  and  the  de- 
fendant or  culprit  was  allowed,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  clear  himself 
by  compurgation.  He  swore  that  he  was  not  liable  to  the  demand 
preferred  against  him,  or  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  accusation  laid  to 
his  charge  ;  and  if  this  exculpatory  oath  was  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of 
a  certain  specified  number  of  other  persons,  or  compurgators,  who,  on 
their  parts,  swore  that  they  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  oath  of  their 
principal — then  he  was  declared  not  guilty  by  the  law.  But  the  right 
of  appearing  as  a  compurgator,  and  in  that  capacity  testifying  to  cha- 
racter, for  such  is  the  right,  if  its  real  import  be  kept  in  view,  was 
apportioned  according  to  the  rank  of  the  noble  and  of  the  villein  3  the 
declaration  of  six  ceorls,  or  Twiboendmen,  being  only  equal  to  the 
assertion  of  one  single  Twelfhoendman." 

The  value  of  the  several  ranks  was  farther  determined  on  a 
different  principle — namely,  the  amount  of  the  fines,  or  pecuniary 
mulcts,  paid  for  wounds  or  slaughter.  These  penalties  are  said  to 
have  been  of  two  kinds, — the  zcere  and  the  mund.  The  former 
was  the  legal  valuation  of  an  individual,  varying  according  to  his 
situation  in  life.  If  he  was  killed,  it  was  the  sum  the  murderer 
had  to  pay  for  the  crime ;  if  he  himself  violated  the  law,  it  was 
the  penalty  which  he  had  to  discharge.  The  loere  was  therefore 
an  expedient  by  which  his  safety  was  guarded,  and  his  crimes 
prevented  or  punished.  Hence,  as  we  have  said,  it  became  the 
measure  and  mark  of  a  man's  personal  consequence  ;  because  its 
amount  was  exactly  regulated  according  to  his  place  in  society. 
The  King's  tvere  was  thirty  thousand  thrymsas,  or  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  ;  an  atheling's  was  fifteen  tliousand  ;  a  bishop's 
eight  thousand  ;  an  eolderman's  the  same  ;  a  thane's  two  thou- 
sand ;  and  a  ceorl's  two  hundred  and  sixty.  To  be  deprived  of 
his  were  was  the  punishment  inflicted  on  a  man  for  certain 
oflt'ences,  and  was  held  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  his  greatest 
social  protection. 

The  mund,  it  v/ould  appear,  was  the  penalty  exacted  for  any 
attack  on  a  domestic  establishment,  and  had  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  the  dwelling  that  the  tvere  had  to  the  person.  If  any 
one  drew  a  weapon  where  men  were  drinking,  and  the  floor  was 
stained  with  blood,  the  culprit,  besides  forfeiting  to  the  King 
fifty  shillings,  had  to  pay  a  compensation  to  the  master  for  the 
violation  of  his  mundbi/rd.  The  royal  mansion  was  guarded  by 
a  nnuul  of  fifty  shillings  :  that  of  an  eorl's  widow  was  of  the 
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same  amount ;  while  for  ladies  of  an  inferior  order,  it  diminished 
to  twenty,  twelve,  and  even  six  shillings  ;  and  if  a  widow  was 
taken  away  without  her  consent,  the  compensation  was  to  be 
doubled. 

The  practice  of  giving  bark,  surety,  or  bail,  to  answer  an  accu- 
sation, appears  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
to  have  extended  even  to  felonies.  If  a  man  was  charged  with 
theft,  he  was  bound  to  find  bark,  and  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  his 
goods,  if  he  had  any,  were  taken  in  security  ;  and  if  not,  he  was 
imprisoned  till  the  day  of  trial.  When  a  homicide  was  convicted, 
and  could  not  pay  the  were,  he  was  compelled  to  find  twelve 
sureties,  eight  of  his  father's  relations,  and  four  of  his  mother's. 
The  system  of  bork  extended  even  to  witchcraft,  by  which  the 
accused  came  under  an  obligation  that  he  would  abstain  from  his 
wicked  arts  in  future.  If  a  man,  after  an  appeal  to  the  ordeal, 
was  found  guilty  of  theft,  he  was  put  to  death,  unless  his  relations 
consented  to  save  him  by  paying  his  were,  and  giving  bork  for 
his  good  behaviour  afterwards. 

But,  besides  this  bail  for  debt,  or  crime  actually  committed, 
the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  required  that  every  individual  should 
afford  a  similar  security  for  his  orderly  conduct ;  an  expedient 
for  preserving  the  public  peace  which  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  King  Alfred,  but  which  is  first  clearly  expressed  in  the 
statutes  of  Edgar.  It  is  there  directed,  that  "  every  man  shall 
find  and  have  bork,  and  the  bork  shall  produce  him  to  every  legal 
charge,  and  shall  keep  him,  and  if  he  have  done  any  wrong,  and 
escapes,  his  bork  shall  bear  what  he  ought  to  have  borne.  But 
if  it  be  theft,  and  the  bork  can  bring  him  forward  within  twelve 
months,  then  what  the  bork  paid  shall  be  returned  to  him." 
The  man  who  was  accused,  and  had  no  bork,  might  be  put  to 
death,  and  buried  with  the  infamous. 

Mr.  Turner  holds  the  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  more 
repugnant  to  the  decorous  feelings  of  manly  independence  than  this 
slavish  bondage  and  anticipated  criminality.  It  degraded,  he  thinks, 
every  man  to  the  character  of  an  intended  culprit,  as  one  whose  pro- 
pensities to  crnne  were  so  flagrant  that  he  could  not  be  trusted 
for  his  good  conduct,  to  his  religion,  his  reason,  his  habits,  or  his 
honour.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  the  days  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  princes,  the  bonds  of  society  were  very  lax ;  that 
the  temptations  to  violence  and  injustice  were  numerous  ;  and 
that  there  can  be  no  better  security  for  the  peace  of  a  common- 
wealth, at  all  times,  than  to  give  to  every  man  a  direct  interest  in 
the  behaviour  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  laws  in  question 
originated  in  necessity  ;  and  the  vices,  political  and  social,  which 
disgraced  the  age  of  Edgar,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  apology 
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for  his  legislation  rather  than  as  the  effect  of  injudicious  inter- 
ference with  personal  freedom* 

We  find  among  constitutional  writers  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  status  and  privileges  of  the  ceorls.  Mr. 
Palgrave,  placing  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  villains  of  a 
later  period,  regards  them  as  tenants  strictly  ascribed  to  the 
glebe  ;  as  persons  who,  performing  predial  or  agricultural 
services,  were  unable  to  depart  from  the  land  which  they  held, 
and  who  either  by  law,  or  long-established  custom,  equivalent  to 
law,  had  acquired  a  definite  and  recognized  estate  in  the  soil. 
So  long  as  the  villain  performed  his  services,  he  was  not  to  be 
removed  from  his  land,  nor  was  a  higher  rent  or  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  labour  to  be  exacted  from  him  than  what  was  due  and 
customary.  Yet,  with  this  certain  right  of  occupation,  defeasable 
only  by  neglect  of  the  condition  upon  which  the  land  was  held, 
the  freehold  or  absolute  dominion  of  the  soil  was  always  consi- 
dered to  remain  in  the  lord.  The  ceorl,  in  short,  was  not  the 
owner  of  the  land  ;  and  his  usufructary  interest  afforded  none  of 
the  qualifications  resulting  from  real  property. 

"  In  the  same  manner  that  the  nobility  were  divided  into  the  two 
ranks  of  landed  and  landless  proprietors,  so  the  villains  in  their  caste, 
were  separated  into  two  analogous  degrees.  If  the  eorl  derived  his  best 
privileges  from  his  lordship,  the  ceorl  obtained  his  rights  from  the 
possession  of  his  home.  The  aristocracy  was  composed  of  Barons  and 
Vavassours  ;  the  villainage  consisted  of  householders,  hcorthfastmen,  and 
of  those  who,  destitute  of  the  qualification  resulting  from  a  known  and 
permanent  domicile,  were  considered  only  as  the  folghers,  or  followers 
of  their  more  wealthy  equals.  If  the  gentleman  was  compelled  to  find 
a  lord  who  would  accept  his  fealty,  so  the  peasant  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  becoming  a  laboui-er,  and  serving  a  master  who  would  allow  him 
to  become  a  part  of  his  household.  This  relationship  could  be  created 
as  well  '  within  burgh'  as  without,  by  an  act  of  mere  permissive  hospita- 
lity. One  night's  shelter  might  be  afforded  by  the  householder  without 
incurring  any  responsibility.  On  the  second,  the  stranger  became  a 
'  guest ;'  and  if  he  continued  a  third  night  beneath  the  roof,  the  master 
of  the  family  was  bound  to  consider  the  inmate  as  being  his  Aghenhine, 
and  to  answer  for  him  accordingly." 

The  theowes  or  serfs  were  probably  to  some  extent  the  de- 
scendants of  the  vanquished  Britons  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  servile  class  consisted  of  freemen, 
who,  by  debt  or  transgression,  had  forfeited  their  liberty.  The 
culprit  who  could  not  discharge  the  penalty,  called  wife,  became 
a  "  wite  theowe."  He  might  indeed  be  redeemed  by  his  kinsmen ; 
but  if  he  was  abandoned  by  them,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
law,  "if  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  knew  not  who  should  make 
•  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol,  iv.  p.  321. 
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amends  for  him,"  slavery  was  his  fate.  Daring  twelve  months, 
the  release  might  still  be  accomplished  ;  but  after  this  period 
elapsed,  his  doom  was  fixed  ;  the  yoke  could  not  be  removed, 
and  the  punishment  of  servitude  was  transmitted  to  his  descen- 
dants. In  fact,  the  custom  of  enslaving  the  criminal  and  the 
insolvent  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  every  nation  in  the 
ancient  world,  and  still  prevails  to  the  fullest  extent  in  most 
countries  of  the  East.  A  theowe,  therefore,  was  no  other  than 
a  convict,  reduced  to  that  situation  by  his  extravagance  or  his 
crimes.* 

The  system  of  government  which  prevailed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  may  at  first  sight  appear  not  only  quite  dissimilar  to  our 
maxims  and  habits,  but  even  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  on  which  our  present  laws  are  established.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  many  other  points,  the  discrepancy  arises  more 
from  the  form  than  from  the  essential  principles  of  their  legis- 
lation. The  inequality  of  the  rights  possessed  by  the  different 
classes  may  indeed  be  stigmatized  as  a  violation  of  natural 
justice,  and  it  may  be  farther  asserted,  that  the  law  regulated  its 
awards  by  a  respect  to  rank  and  property,  rather  than  by  a  due 
estimate  of  the  crime  which  was  to  be  punished,  or  of  the  claim 
which  was  to  be  vindicated.  But,  as  the  author  observes,  before 
we  prefer  tiie  accusation,  let  us  pause,  and  substitute  the  word 
daniatfes  for  the  word  were,  and  we  shall  find  that  we  have  not 
entirely  abandoned  the  reasoning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  though 
we  have  narrowed  its  application.  If  a  father,  for  example, 
brings  an  action  against  the  seducer  of  his  daughter,  does  not  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  loudly  expatiate  on  the  condition  of  the 
injured  female  ?  Should  she  be  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  is 
not  the  circumstance  of  her  poverty  enlarged  upon  by  the  orator, 
Avith  the  view  to  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  price  of  her 
honour  and  her  happiness.  We  need  not  observe  that  the  same 
principle  of  valuation  is  rigidly  applied  in  the  case  of  the  adul- 
terer. Wherefore,  when  Alfred  enacted,  that  the  seduction  of 
the  wife  of  a  twelfhoendman,  or  an  eorl,  was  to  be  compensated 
by  payment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings  ;  of  the  wife  of 
a  sixhoendman,  by  payment  of  a  hundred  shillings  ;  and  of  the 
wife  of  a  ceorl,  by  payment  of  forty  shillings  ;  he  did  nothing 
more  than  fix  and  declare  the  amount  of  damages,  instead  of 
leaving  the  assessment  to  the  direction  of  the  judge  and  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  jury. 

"  In  another  point  of  view  we  may  discover  a  more  grateful  resem- 
blance. Tlie  English  law,  no  less  than  that  national  feeling  which  is 
stronger  than  any  law,   fully  recognizes  the  most  decided  inequality  be- 
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tween  the  clifFerent  ranks  and  orders  of  men.  No  nation  was,  perhaps, 
ever  pervadetl  more  thoroughly  b}^  the  spirit  of  aristocracy,  in  which  the 
lowest  classes  of  society  participate  as  fully  as  their  superiors.  Had 
our  constitution,  however,  admitted  of  no  other  aristocracy  but  the  aris- 
tocracy of  birth,  England  would  have  experienced  the  calamities  of  those 
states  in  which  all  authority  is  monopolized  by  one  caste  or  class,  while 
the  rest  are  utterly  excluded  from  political  importance  and  honour.  Even 
in  the  earliest  periods  the  English  laws  tended  to  unite  the  various  poli- 
tical ranks  of  the  community  into  one  body,  not  by  humiliating  the 
noble  and  placing  him  on  a  footing  with  the  plebeian;  not  by  depriving 
any  one  rank  of  its  inherent,  hereditary  and  vested  rights;  but  by  ac- 
knowledging the  doctrine  that  these  rights  might  be  acquired  by  desert 
and  industry  when  denied  by  birth  and  parentage ;  and  thus  increasing 
the  energy  of  the  state  without  diminishing  its  stability.  However  vari- 
ably this  principle  may  have  been  acted  upon,  it  was  at  least  always  re- 
cognised in  England.  This  is  true  equality,  for  it  is  the  only  equality 
which  is  conformable  to  human  nature  and  acceptable  to  mankind. 
Where  it  exists  as  in  England,  it  imparts  contentment  to  each  individual, 
and  vigour  to  the  commonwealth.  Where  it  is  denied — no  matter  under 
what  pretence  of  policy  or  expediency — the  vexation  of  the  people  be- 
comes a  never-failing  source  of  weakness  and  rebellion.  Dangers  arise 
which  no  caution  or  wisdom  can  avert,  and  the  tempest-tossed  vessel  of 
the  state  will  find  no  haven  of  security,  no  refuge  from  the  storm." 

The  weres  or  fines  imposed  for  bloodshed,  death,  and  all  kinds 
of  personal  injuries,  are  detailed  with  great  minuteness  in  the 
laws  of  Ethelbert.  In  the  case  of  murder,  if  the  sufferer  was  a 
freeman,  the  first  instalment  of  twenty  shillings  was  paid  at  the 
open  grave,  or  down  upon  the  coffin,  and  the  residue  within 
forty  days.  The  scale  for  wounds,  inside  and  outside,  from  head 
to  foot,  is  extremely  curious,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
specimens  : — 

If  the  hair  be  plucked  or  pulled,  let  compensation  be  made  by 
the  payment  of  fifty  sceattas.  If  the  scalp  be  cut  to  the  bone  of 
the  skull,  so  that  the  latter  appear,  let  three  shillings  be  paid  in 
name  of  compensation. 

If  the  bone  of  the  skull  be  fractured,  let  compensation  be 
made  by  payment  of  ten  shillings;  and  if  both  the  bones  of  the 
skull  be  fractured,  let  twenty  shillings  be  paid. 

If  either  ear  lose  its  hearing,  let  compensation  be  made  by 
payment  of  twenty-five  shillings.  The  loss  of  an  eye  was  com- 
pensated by  the  payment  of  fifty  shillings.  If  a  piece  of  the  ear 
M'as  cut  off,  the  offender  paid  six  shillings.  If  the  nose  was  run 
through,  nine  shillings  were  paid.  The  fracture  of  the  chin-bone 
was  compensated  by  a  were  of  twenty  shillings.  For  each  of  the 
front  teeth,  six  shillings.  For  the  tooth  that  stands  by  the  front 
teeth,  on  either  side,  four  shillings.  For  the  tooth  that  stands  by 
the  last  mentioned   tooth,  three   shillings;    and  for   every  other 
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tooth  one  shilling.  If  the  speech  be  aflfected,  twelve  shillings. 
If  a  thumb  be  cut  off,  let  compensation  be  made  by  payment  of 
twenty  shillings;  and  for  a  thumb-nail,  three  shillings.  If  the 
shooting  or  fore-finger  be  cut  off,  let  compensation  be  made  by 
payment  of  eight  shillings.  For  the  middle  finger,  four  shillings. 
For  the  gold-finger  (the  ring  or  third  finger,)  six  shillings.  For  the 
little  finger,  eleven  shillings.  (In  this  we  think  there  is  an  error, 
the  number  ii  (two)  being  taken  for  eleven.)  For  every  nail,  one 
shilling,  li  a  livid  bruise  be  occasioned  in  a  part  which  is  not 
covered  by  the  dress,  let  compensation  be  made  by  payment  of 
thirty  sceattas.  If  tlie  bruises  be  covered  by  the  dress,  twenty 
sceattas  for  each.  If  the  midriff'  be  wounded,  let  compensation 
be  made  with  twelve  shillings:  if  the  midriff  be  pierced,  twenty 
shillings.  If  the  thigh  be  stabbed,  six  shillings  for  every  stab. 
If  the  stab  be  above  one  inch  in  depth,  one  shilling  more;  if 
above  two  inches,  two  shillings  more;  and  if  above  three  inches, 
three  shillings  more.  If  a  foot  be  cut  oft',  let  a  fine  of  fifty  shil- 
lings be  incurred;  if  the  great  toe,  ten  shillings;  for  the  great  toe- 
nail, thirty  sceattas. 

In  the  laws  of  Alfred  the  loeres  are  equally  numerous  and  spe- 
cific, but  the  rates  are  usually  higher,  ouing,  it  is  thought,  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency.  In  no  case  was  the  plaintiff  per- 
mitted to  heighten  the  "  Leech-fee,"  by  paying  the  surgeon  more 
than  he  ought  fairly  to  demand,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
coste  of  the  defendant;  while  the  latter,  on  his  part,  was  bound 
to  make  due  excuses,  and  acknowledge  that  for  the  sum  which 
he  pays,  he  himself  would  have  pardoned  the  like  injury.  These 
regulations  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  laws  of  William, 
betray,  it  has  been  justly  suspected,  the  increasing  inefficacy  of 
this  mode  of  compensation.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whe- 
ther, in  England,  the  acceptance  of  the  were,  or  blood-fine,  was 
in  all  cases  compulsory  upon  the  kinsmen  of  the  person  assaulted. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  probable  that  custom  allowed  the  lela- 
tions  to  prosecute  the  feud  until  the  one  family  was  entirely  de- 
feated, or  till  both  were  tired  of  the  war.  Under  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings,  the  rights  of  suit  secured  by  the  earlier  law,  as 
well  as  the  right  of  vengeance,  which  is  stronger  than  the  law, 
merged  in  the  "  Appeal ;"  which  either  brought  the  feud  to  a 
conclusion  by  the  duel  of  the  parties,  or  left  the  defendant  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  his  adversary,  if,  after  putting  himself  upon 
the  judgment  of  his  countrymen,  the  voice  of  the  inquest  de- 
clared him  guilty  of  the  charge. 

The  Scandinavians  have  preserved  the  Assurance  of  Truce,  or 
"  Trygdamal,"  which  stayed  the  hand  of  the  avenger. 

"  Strife,"  said  the  judge,  "  was  between  Harold  and  Thorwald,  but 
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now  ]  and  the  country  have  set  peace  between  them.  The  fine  hath 
been  tokl  which  the  deemsters  doomed;  and  let  them  be  friends  in  the 
guihl  and  in  the  guesting  house,  at  tlie  feast  and  at  the  folcmoot,  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  hall.  May  he  who  breaks  his  plighted  troth  be 
banished  and  driven  from  land  and  home,  as  far  away  as  man  njay  flee. 
Let  him  be  a  forflamed  man,  whilst  fire  shall  flame,  whilst  the  grass 
shall  spring,  whilst  the  fire-tree  grows,  whilst  the  babe  shall  greet  after 
the  mother,  whilst  tlie  mother  shall  give  suck  to  the  babe,  whilst  the 
ship  shall  sail,  whilst  the  shield  shall  glitter,  whilst  the  sun  shall  shine, 
whilst  the  hawk  shall  soar,  whilst  the  heavens  shall  roll,  whilst  the  wind 
shall  howl,  whilst  the  waves  shall  flow — let  him  be  forbidden  from 
Church  and  from  Christendom,  from  the  house  of  God  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  all  good  men,  and  never  let  him  find  resting-place  except  in 
hell."* 

The  history  of  the  Church  during  the  period  now  under  con- 
sideration is  attended  with  much  interest,  although  the  facts 
which  it  embraces  are  neither  numerous  nor  well  authenticated. 
As  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  the  period  when  they  settled  in  Eng- 
land, were  still  unconverted  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  the  Chris- 
tian institutions,  formed  by  the  Britons,  were  generally  neglected, 
and  in  some  cases  entirely  abolished.  The  situation  of  Glaston- 
bury, in  a  remote  district  to  wiiich  the  arms  of  the  conquerors 
did  not  speedily  extend,  saved  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  "  mere 
pagans,"  who  flocked  in  successive  expeditions  from  the  shores 
of  Germany.  So  late  as  the  twelfth  century  the  monks  of  that 
ancient  establishment  could  produce  the  charters  which  they  iiad 
received  from  the  native  sovereigns  of  Domnonia,  and  which 
were  contirmed  by  Henry  H.  None  of  tlie  other  religious 
foundations  of  the  countiy  could  claim  a  similar  descent.  Be- 
tween the  extinction  of  the  British  kino;doms  and  the  arrival  of 
Augustine,  the  hierarchy  ceased  to  have  anv  recos-nized  existence 
amongst  the  mixed  iidiabitants  of  the  subjugated  realms.  The 
ecclesiastical  government  was  destroyed  with  the  national  inde- 
pendence; the  chieftains  of  British  race  cither  fled  or  perished 
in  the  field,  and  the  greater  propoition  of  the  people  who  con- 
stituted the  villainage  soon  relapsed  into  those  errors  from  which 
they  bad  been  but  imperfectly  reclaimed! 

"  That  such  an  apostasy  took  place  among  the  '  ^Velsh  *  or  British 
subjects  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  will  appear  probable  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  According  to  the  discipline  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  empire  when  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  Ro- 
jnanized  Britons  was  first  organized — and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  departure  from  the  general  model  took  place  in  the  Roman 
provinces  of  this  island — the  metropolitan  or  mother  Church  was  the 
only  one  which   possesssed  any  endowment.     Constituting  one  jurisdic- 

*  Proofs  and  Tlluslrations,  p.  cxii,  et  seg. 
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tion  imder  one  pastor,  the  ciiocese  was  the  parochia  of  the  bishop,  who 
appointed  the  presbyters  to  officiate  in  the  various  districts,  as   appeared 
most  required  by  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  congregations.     All  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  whether  arising  from   tythe,   from  land,  or  from 
voluntary  oblations  or  offerings,  formed  a  common  fund,  of  which   that 
portion  which  remained,  after  provichng  for  the  charges  of  divine  service 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  was  distributed  amongst  the  clergy. 
Upon  the  conquest  cf  each  British  city  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  ruin  of 
the  cathedral  would  necessarily  destroy  the  whole  dependent  priesthood, 
destitute  of  any  permanent  glebe  or  domicile  in  the  districts  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  with  no  other  followers  but  the  husbandmen,  fhe 
cultivators  of  the  soil,   scattered  under  the   authority  of  their  heathen 
conquerors.     Even  in  this  disastrous  situation   a  firm  belief  might  have 
preserved   a  wreck   of  Christianity;   but   its   doctrines  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  cordially  receivetl  by  the  ancient  Biitish  tribes,  or  to  have  be- 
come the  national  religion.     Amongst  the  Roman  colonists  and  the  Ro- 
manized Britons  of  the  higher  ranks,   the  Gospel  was  preached  with 
effect.     Alban  sealed  his  faith   with  his  blood;    nor  did  he  alone  obtain 
the  crown  of  martyrdom;  and  the  cities  of  London  and  of  ^'erulam  may 
have  profited  by  the  zeal  of  Eleutherus,  and  the  piety  of  Lucius,  the 
British  king.     But  the  country  was   still  unconverted  ;   and  though  the 
bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Druids  had  brought  down  the  anger  of  the   Ro- 
mans upon  them,   their  mysteries,   purified  by  the  abolition  of  a  savage 
ritual,    were  perpetuated  by  the  order.     Taliessen  hardly  conceals  his 
belief  in   the  religion  of  his  forefathers;   and   the   Druidical   worship, 
which  was  still  recollected  in  Strath-Clyde  and  Cumbria,  was  so  strong 
and  vigorous  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Deira,  that  the  British  inhabitants 
not  only  preserved  their  priesthood,  but  had  induced  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors  to  embrace  their  faith." 

The  mission  of  Augustiue,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  having 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Church  to  which  the  successors  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  became  converts.  In  the  infancy  of  the  new 
estabiisinncnt,  a  bishop  was  appointed  for  each  stale  or  people,  and 
the  boundaries  of  their  dominions  were  those  of  his  diocese.  Large 
grants  of  land  were  made  by  sovereigns  and  other  extensive  pro- 
prietors, for  the  service  of  the  altar,  free  from  all  burdens  but 
such  as  rcsj)ecled  the  public  service,  tiie  maintenance  of  bridges 
and  highways,  and  the  repair  of  fortified  places.  Ethelwulf,  tlie 
King  of  ^Vesse^,  on  liis  return  fiom  Rome,  where  he  had  induced 
the  Pope  to  anoint  the  young  rilfred  as  his  intended  successor, 
bestowed  one  tenth  part  of  his  land  on  the  ecclesiastical  body — a 
measure  which  has  been  considered  by  Selden  as  the  first  legis- 
lative enactment  by  which  the  soil  was  subjected  to  the  payment 
of  tythes  for  support  of  the  clergy.  But  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Palgrave,  in  the  opinion  that  the  rights  of  the  Church 
had  been  already  recognised  in  the  most  unequivocal  maimer ; 
and-  the  grants  or  deeds  of  surrender,  many  of  which  are  still  ex- 
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tant,  do  not  afford  the  slightest  countenance  to  the  conclusion 
which  the  former  writer  endeavoured  to  establish.  The  general 
statute  expressly  points  out  a  decimation  of  the  land  by  metes  and 
bounds,  to  beheld  free  from  all  secular  services,  exonerated  from 
all  tributes  to  the  crown,  and  from  the  charges  to  which  of  com- 
mon right  all  territorial  property  was  subjected;  and  this  exemp- 
tion was  made  avowedly  for  the  purpose  that  the  clergy  might 
sedulously,  and  without  interruptioUj  employ  themselves  in  otfer- 
ing  Up  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  king  and  of  their  other  bene- 
factors. Proceeding  on  the  same  general  ground,  Ethelwulf 
carried  his  intentions  into  effect  by  the  specific  endowments 
which  he  conferred  upon  the  various  churches  of  lands  which  may 
be  termed  ecclesiastical  benetices,  rendering  no  services  except  at 
the  altar. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  structures  were  very  simple,  and  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  timber.  Some  ecclesiastical  buildings 
erected  by  the  Romans  had  escaped  the  devastation  of  the  hea- 
then soldiers,  who  overran  the  country;  and  these,  when  repaired, 
greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  subjects 
of  Ethel bert.  In  the  first  instance  attention  was  bestowed  upon 
monasteries  and  cathedrals,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  parochial 
clergy,  neither  places  of  worship  corresponding  to  those  which 
we  now  call  parish  churches.  According  to  Bede,  in  the  sixth 
century  the  primitive  practice  still  continued  of  sending  presby- 
ters to  those  parts  of  the  diocese  which  required  their  separate 
ministrations;  the  seat  of  the  bishop  being  their  place  of  usual 
residence,  and  to  which  they  always  returned  when  their  duty  was 
fulfilled.  In  the  eighth  century  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York, 
notices  the  existence  of  local  churches  wliich  had  already  ob- 
tained an  endowment  of  tythes  distinct,  as  it  should  seem,  from 
the  cathedral ;  and  he  provides  that  these  original  foundations 
should  not  be  deprived  of  their  dues  in  favour  of  new  places  of 
devotion.  His  object  was  that  every  church  should  be  endowed 
with  one  entire  "  mansus,"  or  as  much  land  as  was  usually  held 
by  a  ceoil  or  customary  tenant. 

The  canons  of  Egbert,  it  is  true,  were  promulgated  only  for 
the  kingdom  of  Northumbria;  but  Mr.  Palgrave  thinks  that  this 
was  the  law  throughout  England  until  it  was  modified  by  Edgar 
and  Canute,  whose  statutes  allowed  every  thane  to  build  a  church 
on  his  book-land,  or  allodial  territory,  and  to  endow  it  with  one- 
third  of  the  tythes,  if  a  burial-ground  was  annexed  thereto;  but 
if  it  had  not  this  appendage,  he  was  to  continue  the  payment  of 
tythes  to  the  mother  Church,  and  to  provide  for  his  own  priest  out 
of  the  remaining  nine  parts  of  the  produce.  These  regulations 
are  thought  to  relate  to  the  foundation  of  parish  churches  and  of 
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private  oratories  respectively.  Ou  the  creation  of  a  new  Manor, 
by  severing  it  from  a  larger  Township,  it  wonkl  naturally  become 
expedient  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  subdivision  should  have  a 
place  of  worship  of  their  own  ;  and  the  desire  to  accommodate 
his  people,  as  well  as  secure  a  suitable  influence  in  nomina- 
ting to  the  charge,  would  induce  the  landlord  to  endow  the  new 
foundation — a  power  w  hich  was  permitted  by  the  canons  in  ques- 
tion, with  some  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  existing  incumbent. 
In  the  second  case — that  is,  a  sacred  edifice  without  a  church- 
yard— M'hile  the  law  licensed  the  noble  thane  to  build  an  oratory 
for  the  convenience  of  his  household  or  the  welfare  of  his  soul, 
it  prevented  him  from  bestowing  the  income  of  the  parish  priest 
on  a  domestic  chaplain. 

The  clergy  at  a  very  early  period  were  invested  with  great  pri- 
vileges, though  they  continued  for  a  long  time  subject  to  the 
secular  tribunals,  and  were  even  burdened,  as  proprietors  of 
land,  with  certain  services  to  the  state.  In  all  matters  not  con- 
nected with  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  clerk  and  the  layman  were 
governed  by  one  code;  and  the  claims  of  clerical  immunity, 
which  in  later  times  were  urged  so  haughtily  against  the  civil  au- 
thorities, had  not  as  yet  any  existence.  But  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
notwithstanding,  placed  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  especially  when  the  latter  were 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  or  support  character  in  a  court  of 
justice.  The  compurgatory  oaths  of  the  priest,  the  deacon  and 
the  monk,  if  the  latter  belonged  to  an  inferior  order  of  the 
hierarchy,  were  respectively  equal  to  those  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  of  sixty,  and  of  thirty  ceorls  or  bondes.  A  bishop  had 
equal  authority  in  the  state  with  an  ealdorman  or  earl;  his  word 
or  testimony,  like  that  of  the  king,  was  conclusive  in  itself,  and 
did  not  jequire  to  be  corroborated  by  any  other  witness;  and  the 
"  mass-thane"  had  the  same  honour  and  degree  as  the  "world-thane," 
with  whom  he  was  always  ranked  in  the  scale  of  the  community. 

"'  Affording  a  sanctuary  to  offenders,  the  sacred  edifices  themselves 
were  not  to  be  profaned  by  force  or  violence.  Any  offence  within  the 
walls  of  the  head  Church  or  Cathedral  was  visited  with  that  increase  of 
penalty  or  punishment  which  resulted  from  breaking  or  infringing  the 
■^  peace  of  the  king:'  homicide  there  committed  was  inexpiable — no 
blood  fine  could  be  accepted,  and  unless  the  king  pardoned  tbe  offence, 
the  criminal  forfeited  life  and  land.  In  many  places,  it  is  observed  in 
the  ancient  Custumal  that  the  bishop  has  the  privilege  of  the  hundred  ; 
that  is  to  say,  tbe  bishop's  township  was,  like  the  king's  town,  separated 
from  the  hundred,  and  governed  by  a  court  of  its  own,  equivalent  in 
jurisdiction.  This  was  also  the  case  with  most  of  the  lands  of  the  great 
monasteries,  not  as  an  ecclesiastical  immunity,  but  as  a  favour  specially 
conceded  to  the  Church  by  the  charter  of  the  king.     Edgar  thus  created 
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the  palatine  privileges  of  Ely,  by  granting-,  tboiigh  not  gratuitously,  to 
the  monastery  all  the  rights  of  the  crown  within  the  two  hundreds  of 
the  Isle,  and  that  no  one  within  its  bounds  should  have  any  jurisdiction 
except  St.  Etlielred.  Sometimes  these  special  exemptions  resulted  from 
the  clause  that  the  lands  should  not  be  subject  to  the  summons  or 
exactions  of  the  king,  the  earl,  the  sheriff,  or  the  hundred ;  sometimes 
by  bestowing  in  express  terms,  the  power  of  taking  cognizance  of  those 
otfences  which  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  king's  court,  and  for  which  he 
received  the  fines.  The  more  important  privileges  of  Durham  resulted 
from  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria.  Oslac  be- 
came the  Earl  of  modern  Yorkshire  and  its  dependencies.  Oswulph 
obtained  the  territory  north  of  the  Tyne;  and  the  domain  between  the 
Tyne  and  the  Tees,  then  confirmed  to  St.  Cuthbert,  however  it  may  have 
been  obtained,  was  held  by  the  bishop  in  dependence  upon  the  crown, 
yet  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  sovereign,  the  dominions 
being  exactly  in  the  situation  of  one  of  the  smaller  states,  such  as  Cum- 
berland and  Lothian,  which  were  ruled  by  kings  or  princes  acknowledg- 
ing the  imperial  authoiity  of  the  Bretwalda,  without  being  deprived  of 
the  powers  of  government  within  their  own  boundaries." 

No  question  has  been  more  agitated  by  historians  than  that 
which  respects  the  subjection  of  tlie  British  churches  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York.  By  the  authority  of  Ethelbert, 
the  bishops  of  the  \\  estern  Britons,  or  Welsh,  were  suinuioued 
to  meet  Augustin  ;  and  the  submission  of  these  dignitaries  to  the 
mandate  of  the  King  of  Kent,  has  been  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the 
dominions  still  held  by  the  British  reguli  were  subject  to  the  im- 
pel lai  power  of  the  Bretwalda.  It  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  re- 
marks, that  it  was  upon  this  right  of  monarchy  the  Pope  grounded 
the  bull  whereby  he  conferred  on  Augustin  the  Primacy  of  the 
Britons;  foi',  in  those  days,  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  always 
followed  the  temporal  sovereignty,  and  were,  in  fact,  created  by  it. 
Hence  the  a|)pointment  of  one  metropolitan  to  Canterbury,  and  of 
another  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  resulted  not 
from  the  geographical,  but  from  the  political  division  of  the  island. 
The  refusal  of  the  British  prelates  to  obey  the  Roman  legate  was, 
it  is  well  known,  accompanied  by  an  attempt  to  regain  the  national 
independence  ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxons  ultimately  supported  their 
superiority,  and  Oudoceus  of  Landaff  received  his  consecration 
from  the  hands  of  St.  Augustine.  From  that  period,  the  obedience 
of  the  Welsh  bishops  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  has  not  been  con- 
tested. 

"Amongst  the  Picts  and  the  Gael  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelates  had  no 
authority;  they  were  considered  as  strangers  in  nation,  and  almost  in 
creed.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  modern  Scotland  «as  included  in 
the  province  of  York;  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  constituted  the 
boundaries  of  the  state  of  Northumbria,  and  of  the  bishopric  of  Lindes- 
fairne;   and   the  town  of  Edwinesburgh  or  Edinburgh;   together  with 
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many  other  domains,  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  see  by  the  bounty  of 
Ceohvulf.  The  ancient  bishops  of  the  Scots,  co-ordinate  in  ranl^,  and 
without  any  distinction  of  province  or  see,  equally  exercised  their  pas- 
toral functions  in  every  part  of  the  land  which  was  peopled  by  their 
countrymen.  And  when  Lothian  was  separated  from  the  crown  of 
Northumbria,  these  prelates  descended  into  the  Saxon  Lowlands,  whose 
connection  with  Lindisfairne  had  been  destroyed.  Malcolm  Canmore 
first  divided  his  kingdom  into  dioceses,  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
acquired  the  rights  of  St.  Cuthbert  beyond  the  Tweed  ;  yet  they  were 
not  forgotten;  and  Ralph  Flambard  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  re- 
assert his  privileges  over  the  less  distant  Tiviotdale.  Whitherne,  or 
Candida  Casa,  was  the  seat  of  another  bishopric,  founded  by  Ninian, 
and  which  extended  over  that  part  of  Galloway  which  was  subjected  or 
tributary  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Northumbria.  Exposed  to  the  inces- 
sant invasions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  this  '  extreme  region  of  England,' 
as  it  is  termed  by  Malmesbury,  seems  to  have  been  separated  from 
Northumbria,  in  the  period  of  anarchy  which  succeeded  to  the  assassination 
ofEthelbert;  the  bishopric  became  extinct ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  are  thought  to  have  submitted  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Norwegian  prelate  of  Man  and  the  Isles.  When  the  see  was  revived  in 
the  eleventh  century,  the  bishop  elect,  Gilla  Aldan,  was  admonished  to 
place  himself  under  the  archiepiscopal  authority  of  the  primate  of  Eng- 
land, Gilla  Aldan  obeyed;  and  the  attendants  of  the  prelates  of  Candida 
Casa,  in  the  great  councils  of  England,  under  Henry  IL,  resulted  from 
this  supremacy.  " 

The  subjection  of  the  Scottish  church  to  the  see  of  York 
originated  in  the  same  circumstances  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
homage  so  long  rendered  by  tlie  northern  kings  to  the  sovereigns 
of  England.  The  Caledonia  of  ancient  times  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  mare  Scotticum  of  old 
writers,  and  by  the  natural  line  of  hills  and  marshes  which  con- 
nects that  estuary  with  the  river  Clyde.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Lowlands  were  included  in  Cumbria,  or  Northumbria,  a  kingdom 
consisting  of  the  five  northern  counties  of  England,  and  eight  or 
ten  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  as  we  now  reckon,  and  go- 
verned by  an  Anglo-Saxon  prince.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the 
territorial  distribution  of  the  two  nations  was  altered,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  which  had  belonged  to  the  heptarchy,  and 
owned  ihe  imperial  sway  of  the  Bretwalda,  was  ceded  perma- 
nently to  the  Scottish  crown,  on  the  usual  conditions  of  fealty  and 
service.  It  appears  not  that  sufficient  pains  were  taken  to  secure, 
at  the  same  time,  the  supremacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  over 
the  churches  which  had  been  founded  in  his  diocese,  which,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  was  conterminous  with  the  Northum- 
brian kingdom.  As  time  advanced,  difficulties  aii<?;mented  and 
doubts  increased ;  for  the  territories  of  the  Scottish  monarchs 
were  extended  northwards,   as  well   as   in   the  direction  of  tiie 
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Tweed,  the  Cheviots,  and  the  Solway,  rendering  the  term  Scot- 
lund  a  word  of  very  ambiguous  meaning.  The  country,  go- 
verned by  Kenneth  M'Alpine,  was  not  the  same,  in  point  of 
limits,  as  that  under  Wilham  the  Lion,  while  the  latter  differed 
very  considerably  from  the  dominions  which  submitted  to  the  rule 
of  the  Stuarts,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Hence 
the  dispute  about  homage  to  the  English  crown,  and  obeisance 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see,  has  been  perpetuated  chiefly  owing  to 
the  vagueness  of  the  language  in  which  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed. The  Scotland,  over  which  Malcolm  II [.  ruled,  was 
formed  principally  of  districts  which  had  been  subdued  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  were,  therefore,  properly  called  English,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  were  not  less  so  than  Westmoreland  and  Lan- 
cashire; whereas  the  Scotland  which  owned  the  sovereignty  of 
James  IV.,  comprehended  the  whole  northern  division  of  the 
island,  to  the  Pentland  Sound  and  the  shores  of  the  western 
ocean.  For  the  latter  portion  of  his  kingdom,  the  counties  be- 
yond the  Forth  and  the  Grampians,  no  Scottish  monarch  was 
ever  asked  to  do  homage. 

In  the  reign  of  Malcolm,  when  Lothian  was  permanently 
attached  to  the  northern  sovereignty,  the  limits  of  the  country 
which  owned  his  government,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  that  composed  it,  varied  year  after  year.  Part 
of  the  lands  north  of  the  Tweed  were  called  Saxony,  because 
they  were  occupied  by  a  German  people,  while  the  remains  of  the 
British  Kingdom  in  the  west,  were  usually  denominated  Strath 
Clyde.  There  was  still  a  separation  between  Scotia  and  Lothian, 
which,  though  under  the  rule  of  one  king,  were  far  from  being 
united  in  customs,  manners,  or  language.  The  Gael  bore  the 
most  inveterate  hatred  towards  the  Saxons,  though,  in  a  certain 
sense,  their  fellow  subjects;  while  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  the 
coast,  the  descendants  of  the  Northumbrian-Angles,  regarded 
their  enemies  with  equal  contempt  and  horror. 

This  distinction  continued  several  ages,  and  has  not  indeed 
altogether  disappeared  at  tiio  present  day.  Thus  we  are  told, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  there  was  a  Justiciar  of  Scotland, 
and  a  Justiciar  of  Lothian.  The  limits  of  Scotland,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  were  still  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  Renfrew- 
shire there  is  a  proverb,  out  o(  Scotland  into  Largs;  the  Clyde 
being  the  southern  boundary.  In  early  ages,  whoever  crossed  the 
F^irth,  and  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  went  out  of  Scotland 
into  Largs,  "^riie  conjecture  of  Mr.  Palgrave,  relative  to  the 
nomenclature  of  those  early  times,  is  not  devoid  of  probability. 
He  thinks  that  Lothian  and  the  Lowlands  first  acquired  the  name 
of  Scotland  from  the  English,  who,  ignorant  of  the  internal  divi- 
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sions  of  the  country,  would  designate  as  Scotland  all  the  territory 
appertaining  to  the  Scottish  King.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that 
the  political  union  of  the  several  districts  was  gradually  efl'ected, 
partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  the  silent  operations  of  jurispru- 
dence, perhaps  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  strict  principles 
ot  justice  and  equity.  He  maintains,  however,  that  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Conquest,  we  cannot  point  out  any  material  feature 
distinguishing  the  Scottish  princes  from  the  other  vassals  of  the 
English  crown.  There  is  no  token  of  dependency  affecting  the 
Britons,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal  clearness  to  the  Lords 
of  Lothian  and  the  Rulers  of  the  Gael.  Their  subscriptions  ap- 
pear in  the  same  charters;  they  stood  side  by  side  when  they  per- 
formed homage  to  the  Basileus;  their  obligations  are  conceived 
HI  the  same  terms  :  and  lience,  he  concludes,  that  unless  we  reject 
all  rules  of  historical  evidence,  our  assent  to  the  proposition  can- 
not be  withheld. 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  again,  according  to  our  author, 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  are  to  be  considered  as  a  portion  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  of  which  William  possessed  the  feudal  su- 
periority. Under  JNLdcolm  Canmoie,  Lothian  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Confessor,  as  Bernicia  had  done  to  Edgar.  But 
the  dominion,  which  the  King  of  Albania  possessed  over  the 
tribes  beyond  his  Bernicianand  Cumbrian  territory,  was  exercised 
also  upon  Saxon  principles;  and  he  ruled,  or  attempted  to  rule, 
the  lords  of  the  Isles  and  the  chieftains  of  the  Gael,  just  as  the 
Scots  themselves  had  been  subjected  to  the  Basileus  or  Bret- 
walda. 

To  this  question  of  the  "  Scottish  subjection,"  Mr.  Palgrave 
devotes  a  whole  chapter,  in  which  he  accumulates  facts  and  argu- 
ments, with  the  intention  of  proving  that  the  princes  of  Holyrood 
held  their  kingdom  as  a  feu,  and  were  accordingly  bound  to  do 
right  or  perform  service  to  their  lord  superior,  the  sovereign  of 
England.  This  position  was  assumed  by  Edward  I.,  when  he 
claimed  the  rioht  of  settlins;  the  destination  of  the  northern  crown, 
disputed  by  Bruce  and  Balliol.  Before  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  pride  and  interest  gave  a  degree  of  importance  to  this 
subject,  which,  perhaps,  it  did  not  even  then  possess;  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  weaker  country  could  only  be  maintained  by 
arms,  inider  the  direction  of  a  wise  policy,  and  not  by  an  appeal 
to  antiquated  documents,  the  true  import  of  which  it  might  be 
impossible  to  understand.  The  acute  feelings  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  are  perfectly  intelligible;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  comprehend  why  the  subjects  of  Henry  VL 
should  have  attached  so  much  value  to  the  determination  of  a 
point  which,  at  that  late  epoch,  was  usually  connnitted  to  the 
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skill  of  a  general,  rather  than  to  the  ingenuity  of  a  feudal  lawyer. 
Yet  it  is  well  known  that  Harding,  who  forged  certain  charters, 
as  evidences  of  the  rights  of  the  English  crown,  received  a  pension 
of  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  as  a  reward  for  his  supposed  dis- 
covery of  ancient  documents,  bearing  the  great  seals  of  David  11., 
Robert  I.  and  Robert  II.  He  pretended  that  James  I.  had 
offered  him  the  sum  of  one  thousand  marks  sterling  for  the  said 
parchments;  that  his  life  had  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  peril 
in  obtaining  them;  and  that  he  did  not  escape  without  sustaining 
a  very  severe  wound,  in  consideration  of  his  sufferings  and  fide- 
lity, the  annuity  already  described  was  conferred  upon  him,  pay- 
able out  of  the  issues  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  by  letters  patent, 
tested  at  Westminster,  23th  November,  36  Henry  V'l. 

Nor  must  we  conceal  that  other  fictitious  documents  of  the  same 
class,  and  which  may  have  been  manufactured  about  the  same 
period,  are  still  in  existence.  These,  however,  generally  speaking, 
bear  such  obvious  marks  of  imposture,  that  no  one  accustomed 
to  the  style  and  form  of  ancient  deeds  can  be  deceived  by  theuj. 
English  writers  have  long  ceased  to  support  their  authenticity, 
being  content  with  a  reference  to  the  charters  of  Edgai,  the  purity 
of  which  has  remained  unquestioned.  We  n)ust  further  acknow- 
ledge, in  the  words  of  Mr.  Palgrave, 

"  That  the  evidences,  taken  separately,  do  not  go  the  full  length  of 
establishing  the  assertion  advanced  by  Edward,  that  the  kings  of  England, 
or  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  had,  from  the  first  origin  of  that  kingdom,  the 
full   and  direct  dominion   over  the   kingdom,    ambiguously  termed  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland ;  nor  can  we  always  decide  whether  any  given  act 
of  homage  performed  by  the  Scots,  after  the  grant  of  Lothian  to  Ken- 
neth, was  or  was  not  intended  more  particularly  for  that  last-mentioned 
country.     It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  obligations  of  the  Scot- 
tish sovereigns  are  such  as,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Carlovingian  age,  might 
be  demanded  from  an  anlntstiun,  from  one  who  had  accepted  the  son  of 
Cerdic  as  his  Lord  Protector  and  Defender.  The  engagements  contracted 
by  a  chieftain  in  the  tenth  century,  when  feudality  was  still  in  its  germ, 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  Pavia,  Paris,  or  Bologna.     A 
period  existed  when  the  act  of  homage  performed  by  the  Scots  possessed 
a  double  character:    it  might  be  due  in  respect  of  the  benefice,  or  might 
proceed   from    an   unbeneficed   antnistioii   commending    himself   to    his 
superior.     But  the  Scottish  kings  and  people  allowed  the  submission  to 
grow  upon  them,  even  as  similar  relations  had  risen  within  their  own 
realm.     The  objections  of  the  Scots,  if  valid,  prove  too  nnich  for  the 
Scottish  king.     Neither  Bruce  nor  Balliol  would  have  derived  any  real 
advantage  from  the  doctrines  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  Scottish  in- 
dependence.    If  the  arguments  employed  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  crown  had  been  pursued,  they  would  destroy  the  most  valued 
rights  of  Scottish  sovereignty." 
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The  supremacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  took  its  rise  in 
similar  circumstances,  and  was  at  length  opposed  on  similar 
grounds.  The  kingdom  of  Northumbria  originally  included  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  district  in  which  the  tirst  bishoprics 
were  founded;  and  as  the  diocese  of  Lindesfarne  was  conter- 
minous with  the  realm  of  the  northern  i\ngles,  the  authority  of  the 
prelate  was  necessarily  exercised  to  the  same  extent.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  the  Scoto-Saxons  mingled  so  entirely  with  the 
Gael,  or  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  and  with  the  remains  of 
the  Picts  or  Britons  of  the  eastern  coasts  beyond  the  Forth,  that 
their  connection  with  their  countrymen  on  this  side  the  Tweed 
was  graduallv  abolished.  Hence  the  cathedrals  erected  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  Scotland  refused  submission  to  the  Archbishopof 
York,  on  the  ground  that  his  jurisdiction  had  never  reached  the 
lands  in  which  they  were  situated;  or  in  other  words,  that  they 
were  not  placed  within  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Lindesfarne,  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

The  tenth  chapter  is,  in  our  estimation,  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  volume;  the  object  of  which  is  to 
show  that  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Roman  empire  de- 
scended far  down  into  the  middle  ages  of  Europe,  and  influenced 
greatly  the  character  of  the  nations  w  hich  sprung  out  of  its  ruins. 
He  maintains  that  the  empire  has  been  continued,  not  destroyed, 
and  that  its  domination  did  not  sink  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  in- 
vader: for  while  its  outward  form  was  altering,  it  was  replaced 
by  the  communities  of  western  Christendom.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  considering  these  states  as  formed  by  the  submersion  of  the 
fourth  great  monarchy,  they  must  be  viewed  as  founded  upon  an 
authority,  which,  severed  and  divided,  was  transmitted  to  the 
authors  of  the  Barbarian  dynasties,  who  succeeded  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Caesars.  It  is  in  the  Codes  of  the  Lower  Empire 
that  we  discover  the  origin  of  the  principles  of  government  and 
public  law,  which  have  given  birth  to  the  European  character — 
a  character  understood  so  easily,  yet  defined  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty; but  which  has  rendered  these  races  upon  whom  it  is  now 
impressed  diverse  from  all  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Whatever  may  have  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Britons  received  a  deep  impression  from  the 
manners  and  laws  of  their  Roman  conquerors.  The  facility  with 
which  the  natives  adopted  the  customs,  the  arts,  the  garb,  and  the 
refinements  of  Italy,  excited  the  surprise  of  Tacitus.  "  Jam  vero 
Principum  filios  liberalibus  artibus  erudire,  et  ingenia  Britan- 
norum  studiis  Gallorum  anteferre,  utqui  modo  linguam  Romanam 
abneuebant,eloquentiam  concupiscerent:  Inde  etiam  habitus  nostri 
-honor  et  frequens  toga ;   pauUatimque  discessum  ad  delinimenta 
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vitiornm,  poitlcus  et  balneu  et  convivioriim  elegantiam;  idque 
apud  imperitos  humanitas  vocabatur,  cum  pars  servitutis  esset." 
The  Latin  language,  the  great  medium  of  intercourse  and  the 
vehicle  of  learning,  was  acquired  with  great  eagerness;  and  it  is 
well  known  how  entirely  it  superseded  the  use  of  the  Celtic  dia~ 
lects  in  Gaul,  whence  the  love  of  eloquence  had  passed  over  into 
Britain.  Even  the  traditions  concerning  the  Trojan  lineage  of 
our  ancestors  are  proofs  of  this  reciprocal  cordiality.  It  is  indif- 
ferent, as  Mr.  Palgrave  observes,  whether  these  tales  existed 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  or  whether  the  adventures  of 
Brito  or  Brute,  the  son  of  Silvius,  were  invented  by  the  bards, 
to  propitiate  the  favour  of  those  who  also  prided  themselves  in 
being  the  progeny  of  iEneas,  since,  in  either  case,  they  must  be 
viewed  as  indications  of  good  will,  or  at  least  of  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote it.  Adorned  by  the  pen  of  romance,  these  legends  are  pre- 
sented in  a  questionable  shape ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  neglected 
as  if  they  were  recent  or  arbitrary  fictions.  Taliessin  addressed 
his  countrymen  as  the  "  remnants  of  Troy."  Nennius  repeats 
the  tradition  in  the  eighth  century;  and  if  the  Gauls  gloried  in 
their  descent  from  the  fugitives  of  Ilium,  the  same  genealogy 
could  scarcely  be  unknown  to  their  insular  brethren.  The  coun- 
try, too,  was  replete  with  the  monuments  of  Roman  magnifi- 
cence. j^.Ialmesbury  appeals  to  those  stately  ruins  as  testimo- 
nies of  the  favour  which  Britain  had  enjoyed:  the  towers,  tlie 
temples,  the  theatres  and  the  baths  which  yet  remained  uude- 
stroyed,  excited  the  admiration  of  tlie  traveller;  and  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  edifices  raised  by  the  Romans  were  so 
numerous  and  costly  as  almost  to  excel  any  others  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps. 

"  Nor  were  these  structures  amongst  the  least  influential  means  of 
establishing  the  Roman  power.  Architecture,  as  cuhiv'ated  by  the 
ancients,  was  not  merely  presented  to  the  eye ;  the  art  spoke  also  to  the 
mind.  The  walls  covered  with  the  devices  of  the  legislature,  engraved 
on  bronze  or  sculptured  in  the  marble  j  the  triumphal  arches  crowned 
by  the  statues  of  the  princes  who  governed  the  province  from  the  distant 
Quirinalj  the  tesselated  floor  pictured  with  the  mythology  of  the  state, 
whose  sovereign  was  its  pontifl^— all  contributed  to  act  upon  the  feelings' 
of  the  people,  and  to  impress  them  with  respect  and  submission ;  the 
conquered  shared  the  fame  and  were  exalted  by  the  splendour  of  the 
victors." 

We  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  great  stream  of  law  and  government  that  issued  from 
the  Roman  capital  spread  over  the  tributary  states  in  the  east 
and  west.  It  might,  indeed,  be  presumed  that  the  greater  civi- 
lization of  the  people   who  fought  under  the  standards  of  the 
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Coesars  would  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  manners,  and 
even  the  legal  institutions,  of  the  Gauls,  Germans  and  Britons; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  Me  believe  it  admits  not  of  any  doubt,  that 
the  rules  according  to  which  property  was  held  and  transmitted, 
power  exercised,  justice  administered  and  crimes  punished,  during 
the  middle  ages,  were  derived,  more  or  less,  directly  from  the 
jurisprudence  and  usages  of  the  Romans.  The  same  distinct- 
ness does  not,  perhaps,  apply  to  the  question  which  respects  the 
feudal  law,  properly  so  called,  it  being  uncertain  whether  its 
principles  may  not  be  more  successfully  traced  to  the  primitive 
habits  of  the  German  tribes,  than  to  the  grants  of  the  emperors 
in  favour  of  the  barbarian  hordes  who  undertook  to  guard  their 
frontiers.  The  allotment  of  land  as  a  fee  for  services  due  to  the 
state,  is  a  practice  which  seems  to  arise  naturally  from  the  usages 
of  society,  so  soon  as  mankind  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  tlie  benefits  of  a  permanent  settlement. 
It  may  accordingly  be  discovered  in  the  simplest  forms  of  social 
existence,  where  the  pursuits  of  the  wandering  shepherd  have 
been  succeeded  by  those  of  the  agriculturist — the  era  at  which  a 
territorial  inheritance  first  acquires  any  value. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  volumes  of  Mr. — we  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  have  said  all  along — Sir  Francis  Palsrave,  con- 
tain  a  great  mass  of  information  on  a  most  important  branch  of 
national  history,  and  especially  on  those  points  which  connect  the 
political  constitution  of  England  with  its  judicial  arrangements. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  work  for  the  antiquary  and  lawyer,  sup- 
plying both  with  topics  for  reflection,  which  are  not  anywhere  else 
to  be  found  collected  in  so  small  a  compass.  Perhaps  the  seve- 
ral subjects  which  he  has  discussed  might  have  been  more  advan- 
tageously considered  under  a  somewhat  different  order  and  con- 
nection, there  being,  we  think,  an  occasional  confusion  of  the 
historical  parts  with  those  which  are  meant  to  elucidate  manners 
and  institutions.  A  book,  like  a  house,  often  proves  the  want  of 
skill  or  of  experience  in  the  architect ;  and  when  the  structure  is 
finished,  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  as  vet  done 
nothing  more  than  bring  together  the  materials  of  which  a  noble 
building  might  be  composed.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
"  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth"  is  a  produc- 
tion which  does  great  honour  to  the  industry  and  talents  of  its 
author,  who,  besides,  appears  perfectly  free  from  any  such  bias 
as  would  have  drawn  him  from  the  straight  path  of  literary 
honesty,  and  bent  his  researches  towards  the  gratification  or 
support  of  a  particular  party  in  the  state. 
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Art.  VI. — Sevmoiis,  with  an  Essai/  on  the  Right  Interprelalion  and 
Understanding  of  the  Scriptnres.     By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D. 
Head  Master  of  Rugby  Sciiool,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford.     London.  Fellowes.  8vo.   IQS'-l. 
Our  readers  may  possibly  recollect  that,   in  our  notice   of  Dr. 
Arnold's  former  Volume  of  Seinions,"^'  we  expressed  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  his  office,  as  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  would  be 
regarded  by  him  as  a  position  on  which  he  might  grapple  with 
that  hitherto   untractable  problem,  the  religious  education  of  a 
lar^e  collection  of  boys  ;  and  that  all  the  resources  of  his  heart 
and  understanding  M'ould  be  prodigally  put  forth,  to  secure  the 
success  of  so  arduous  and  noble  an  undertaking.    It  is,  therefore, 
with  unspeakable  satisfaction  that  we  announce  the  appearance 
of  this  volume,  which  so  far  realizes  our  anticipations,  that  it  ex- 
hibits  to  us   the  spectacle  of  a  scholastic  instructor,  who  brings 
with  him  to  his  station  the  remembrance  that  oic  thing  is  needful 
far  above  all  mental  accomplishment.     In  this  collection  of  Ser- 
mons, the  Christian  public  has  a  pledge,  that  the  teacher  and  go- 
vernor of  a  great  public  seminary,  is  solemnly  engaged  in  fixing 
the  thoughts  of  his  pupils  on   their  eternal  destiny,  and  in  doing 
all  that  benevolence   and  piety  can  dictate  for  the  correction  of 
those  defects  and  vices,  which  have  often  given  to  our  schools  the 
aspect  of  monstrous,  though   unavoidable   and   necessary   evils. 
Tliat  the  other  guardians  and  instructors  of  our  children  are  not 
similarly  occupied,  is  very  much  more  than  we  would  willingly  be 
understood  to  affirm,  or  even  to  suggest.    But  we  have  in  this  vo- 
lume an  assurance  which,  at  least,  must  gladden  the  heart  of  every 
parent  who  has  a  child    at   Rugby — an   assurance,  that  the  main 
object  of  its  discipline  is  to  train  up  children  in  the  way  in  which 
they  mnst  go,  if  ever  they  would  reach  the  prize  of  their  high 
calling.     Should  any  of  the  youth  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Arnold 
forget  the  glorious  titles  and  privileges  of  their  baptism — as  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  as  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven — most  assuredly  their  honoured  preceptor  will  be  inno- 
cent of  their  blood.      He  has  faithfully  declared   unto   them  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  together  with  the  awful  manifold  obliga- 
tions which  it  imposes  on  them  that  are  thus  furnished  unto  every 
good  word  and  work:  and  we  may  humbly  hope,  that  the  Author 
and   Finisher  of  our  Faith  will  graciously  own  and  prosper  his 
endeavours. 

The  number  of  sermons  in  this  volume  is  thirty-four.  Twenty- 
nine  of  them  were  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Rugby  School,  and 
were  therefore  addressed  to  a  peculiar  congregation.     But  as  the 
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faults  against  which  they  are  directed   are  more  or  less  common 
to  all  schools,  the  preacher  has  thought  that  they  might  be  useful 
to  others,  besides  those  for  whom  they  were  originally  designed. 
(Preface.)     For  this  "peculiar  congregation"  the   sermons  are, 
in  all  respects,  admirably  adapted.     In  the  first  place,  they  are  of 
a  most  judicious  brevity;  so  measured,  as  to  inflict  no  intolerable 
penance  on   boyish  restlessness  and  impatience.     In  the  second 
place,  they  are  singularly  plain  and  unambitious.     They  are  just 
such  addresses  as  an  affectionate  and  earnest  teacher  might  make 
to  a  small  knot  of  pupils  assembled  in   his  study.     The  care  of 
the  preacher  has  been,  throughout,  to  bring  down  his  instruction 
to  the  level  of  the  most  unripe  understanding  among  his  auditory. 
And  when  it  is  recollected,  that  many  of  the  boys  are  very  young, 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  not  far  emerged  from  childhood,  no  one 
will  be  disposed  to  complain  of  their  simplicity.     In  the  third 
place,  the  plan  of  Di'.  Arnold  has   been  to  awaken  the  youthful 
conscience  to  a  sense  of  plain  duty,  and  to  a  distinct  perception 
of  the  demands  of  God's  revealed  law.     And  having  done  this, 
he  has  laboured  to  lead  his  hearers  forward  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  as  a  scheme  mercifully  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
alting all  our  moral  qualities  and  performances,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  providing  remedy  and  atonement  for  all  our  moral  de- 
fects.   The  whole  is  rendered  singidarly  interesting  and  useful  by 
the  selection  of  such  topics  of  reproof,  correction,  and  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness,  as  are    peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  congre- 
gation of  school-boys.     Our  criticism,  on  the  whole  collection, 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  declaration,  that  we  should  regard  it  as 
a  signal  blessing  to  all  parents  and  children,  if  these  discourses  (or 
such  as  these)  should  be  delivered  to  his  pupils,  or  provided  for 
them,  by  every  schoolmaster  throughout  England.    And  we  should 
greatly  rejoice  to  see  them  in  such  a  cheap  and  popular  form  as 
might  secure  their  circulation  among  all  the  schools  and  families 
in  the  empire. 

There  is,  to  us,  one  eminent  recommendation  in  these  dis- 
courses ;  they  show  that  the  author  is  not  blind,  and  does  not 
affect  to  be  blind,  to  those  evils,  which  make  many  a  parental 
heart  to  sink  when  the  child  is  committed  to  the  society  which 
Cowper  denominates  "a  mob  of  boys."  Dr.  A.  very  plainly  tells 
his  boys,  that  public  schools  have  been  stigmatized  as  little  better 
than  seminaries  of  depravity  ;  and,  in  order  that  the  public  may 
know  hoiv  plainly  he  has  told  them  this,  we  shall  produce  his  own 
words.  Having  first  endeavoured  to  show  his  youthful  hearers 
that  "  the  law  must  be  their  schoolmaster,  to  bring  them  to 
Christ," — that  the  pure  and  perfect  will  of  God  must  be  set  be- 
fore them,  in  order  that  they  may  contrast  with  it  their  own  prin- 
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ciples  and  practices,  and  so  be  made  to  feel  their  sin  and  danger, 
and  the  need  of  that  deliverance  which  none  can  effect  for  them, 
but  their  Lord  and  Saviour  ; — having  first  laboured  for  this  end. 
Dr.  Arnold  proceeds  : — 

"  What  the  aspect  of  public  schools  is,  when  viewed  with  a  Chris- 
tian's eye, — and  what  are  the  feelings  with  which  men,  who  do  really 
turn  to  God  in  after  life^  look  back  upon  their  years  passed  at  school, — • 
I  cannot  express  better  than  in  the  words  of  one  *  who  had  himself  been 
at  a  public  school,  who  did  afterwards  become  a  most  exemplaiy  Chris- 
tian, and  who,  in  what  I  am  going  to  quote,  seems  to  describe  his  own 
experience  :  '  Public  schools,'  he  says,  '  are  the  very  seats  and  nurse- 
ries of  vice.  It  may  be  unavoidable,  or  it  may  not  ;  but  the  fact  is  in- 
disputable. None  can  pass  through  a  large  school  without  being  pretty 
intimately  acquainted  with  vice  ;  and  few,  alas  !  very  few,  without  tasting 
too  largely  of  that  poisoned  bowl.  The  hour  of  grace  and  repentance 
at  length  arrives,  and  they  are  astonished  at  their  former  fatuity.  The 
young  convert  looks  back  with  inexpressible  regret  to  those  hours  which 
have  been  wasted  in  folly,  or  worse  than  folly  :  and  the  more  lively  his 
sense  of  the  newly  discovered  mercies,  the  more  piercing  his  anguish  for 
past  indulgences.'  Now,  although  too  many  of  us  may  not.  be  able  to 
join  in  the  last  part  of  this  description,  yet  we  must  all,  I  think,  be  able 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  first  part.  We  may  not  all  share  in 
the  after  repentance,  but  we  must  know  that  our  school  life  has  given 
ample  cause  for  repentance.  '  Public  schools  are  the  very  seats  and 
nurseries  of  vice.  It  may  be  unavoidable,  or  it  may  not  ;  but  the  fact 
is  indisputable.'  These  are  the  words  of  the  sensible  and  excellent  man 
whom  I  have  just  alluded  to  :  and  with  what  feelings  ought  we  all  to 
read  them,  and  to  listen  to  them.  I  am  afraid  the  fact  is,  indeed,  indis- 
putable— '  Public  schools  are  the  very  seats  and  nuiseries  of  vice.'  But 
he  goes  on  to  say,  '  It  may  be  unavoidable,  or  it  may  not  : '  and  these 
words  seem  to  me  as  though  they  ought  to  fill  us  with  the  deepest  shame 
of  all.  For  what  a  notion  does  it  give,  that  we  should  have  been  so  long 
and  so  constantly  bad,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  our  badness  be 
not  unavoidable — whether  we  are  not  evil  hopelessly  and  incurably. 
And  this  to  be  true  of  places  which  were  intended  to  be  seats  of  Chris- 
tian education  •  and  in  all  of  which,  I  believe,  the  same  words  are  used 
in  the  daily  prayers  which  we  use  regularly  here  !  God  is  thanked  for 
those  founders  and  benefactors,  *  by  whose  benefits  the  whole  school  is 
brought  up  to  godliness  and  good  learning  !  '  Brought  up  to  godliness 
and  good  learning,  in  places  that  are  the  very  seats  and  nurseries  of  vice  ! 
But  the  doubt,  whether  our  viciousness  be  or  be  not  unavoidable,  is  some- 
thing too  horrible  to  be  listened  to.  Surely  we  cannot  regard  ourselves 
as  so  utterly  reprobate,  as  so  thoroughly  accursed  of  God.  *  The  earth, 
which  beareth  briers  and  thorns,  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing, 
whose  end  is  to  be  burned.  But,  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better  things 
of  you,  though  we  thus  speak  ;'  or  else,  indeed,  our  labour  would  be 
Utterly  vain,    But  then  our  hope  that  this  viciousness  is  not  unavoidable, 

*  The  late  Mr.  John  Bowdler.— See  his  "  Remains,"  Vol.  11.  p.  153.    Third  Edition. 
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depends  upon  you,  whether  or  no  you  choose  to  make  it  so.  Outward 
order,  regularity,  nay,  even  advancement  in  learning,  may  be,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  enforced  ;  but  no  man  can  force  another  to  be  good,  ov 
binder  him  from  being  evil.  It  must  be  your  own  choice  and  act,  whe- 
ther, indeed,  you  wish  this  place  to  be  *  unavoidably  a  seat  and  imrsery 
of  vice,'  or  whether  you  wish  to  verify  the  words  of  our  daily  thanks- 
giving, that,  by  the  benefit  of  our  founder,  '  you  are  here  brought  up  to 
godliness  and  good  learning.'" 

We  have  here  a  distinct  and  honest  avowal  of  the  "  bad 
eminence"  hitherto  supposed  to  belong  to  the  institutions  framed 
for  the  nurture  and  discipline  of  our  children  ;  but  we  have 
likewise  a  noble  and  courageous  protest  against  the  notion  that 
the  mischief  is  inevitable.  And  the  reader  will  be  gratified  to  find 
that  this  protest  is  followed  up,  throughout  the  volume,  with  an  un- 
sparing, but  at  the  same  time,  a  truly  paternal  exposure  of  "the  sins, 
and  negligences,  and  ignorances,"  which  are  sure  to  beset  a  commu- 
nity of  lads.  Their  selfishness, — their  coarseness, — their  bruta- 
lity,— their  false  conceptions  of  courage  and  of  honour, — their 
positive  dread  of  the  approbation  of  their  teachers,  lest  it  should 
fix  upon  them  the  badge  of  mean,  servile,  pigeon-livered  submis- 
sion ; — their  resolute  and  systematic  habit  of  regarding  all  autho- 
rity as  a  legitimate  object  of  open  hostility,  or  secret  stratagem  ; 
— the  execrable  tyranny  which  is  inflicted  by  worthless  hardihood 
over  helpless  and  retiring  merit : — these,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
pernicious  crudities,  are  exhibited  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  their  native 
ugliness  ;  and  in  a  manner  which,  one  would  hope,  must  deprive 
all  but  the  incurably  depraved  of  any  pretence  for  continuing  to 
glory  in  that  ivhich  is  their  shame.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  observe,  that  all  this  is  done  by  him  in  the  spirit  of 
one  who  feels  it  the  most  sacred  duty  of  a  Christian  teacher  to 
speak  the  truth  in  love,  and  to  avoid  all  resemblance  to  an  into- 
lerant and  unfeeling  satirist.  His  object  is,  not  to  break  and 
trample  down  the  expanding  spirit  of  youth  ;  but  to  engage  it  on 
the  side  of  all  that  is  truli/  honourable,  and  lovely,  and  of  good 
report — if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  to  compel 
his  youthful  aspirants  to  think  of  those  things. 

The  task  which  Dr.  Arnold  has  assigned  to  himself  is  one 
that  requires  no  ordinary  address  and  firmness  ;  for,  many  of  the 
evils  which  he  has  to  combat  have  been  growing  up  for  centuries. 
Our  scholastic  seminaries  were,  many  of  them,  established  in 
times  o{  comparative  barbarism.  There  is  an  aspect  of  Spartan 
austerity  and  hardness  about  them,  which,  of  itself,  is  well  fitted, 
to  suppress  all  the  more  domestic  and  filial  attributes  of  the 
youthful  character.  It  was  a  maxim  among  our  sturdy  ancestors 
(a  maxim,  too,  not  confined  to  schools,  but  often  rigorously  ap- 
plied to  families,)  that  the  wills  of  children  should  be,  not  merely 
bent  and  moulded,  but  broken  5  that  they  must  be  tamed,  almost 
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like  the  unreasoning  brutes,  with  bit,  and  bridle,  and  scourge.  If 
our  memory  deceives  us  not,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
the  excellent  Dean  Colet  himself,  was  no  enemy  to  the  frequent 
practice  of  severe  flagellation,  extremely  disproportioned  to  the 
actual  fault  committed,  but  not  at  all  disproportioned  to  that 
principle  of  rebellion,  which,  as  he  conceived,  was  incessantly 
and  secretly  at  work,  in  the  heart  of  every  urchin  consigned  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  pedagogue  :*  a  notion  about  as  ra- 
tional as  that  of  the  illustrious  Caleb  Quotem,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  giving  his  boys,  occasionally,  a  provisional  whipping,  in 
order  that  any  delinquencies  which  they  might  possibly  commit 
might  be  sure  of  due  chastisement  beforehand.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  imagine  a  system  better  calculated  to  harden  a  child's  heart 
— to  destroy  all  confidence  and  afi^ection  between  master  and 
scholar — to  produce  any  habitual  feeling  of  slavish  suUenness — 
and  to  plant  a  rooted  principle  of  insurrection  against  all  autho- 
rity. Neither  would  it  be  possible  by  any  other  means  more 
effectually  to  deaden  the  more  refined  and  generous  impulses 
which  ought  to  govern  boys  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
A  gradation  of  tyranny  would  naturally  establish  itself,  from  the 
pedagogue  downwards  ;  and,  with  it,  a  partial  extinction  of  those 
better  habits,  which  can  flourish  only  under  the  influences  of 
justice  and  of  kindness.  We  are  far  from  asserting  that  these 
vestiges  of  a  more  savage  period  have  not  been  gradually  wearing- 
out.  But,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  continued  in  per- 
nicious activity  long  enough  to  leave  a  task  of  fearful  difficulty 
to  those  who  have  laboured,  and  who  may  still  be  labouring,  to 
make  education  what  it  ought  to  be^ — a  blessed  process,  by  which 
the  noblest  energies  of  the  mature  and  experienced  scholar  and 
Christian  may  be  made  to  distil,  like  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven, 
into  the  very  depths  of  the  youthful  heart. 

And  here,  let  us  not  be  told  of  the  danger  lest  the  tone  of  the 
youthful  mind  should  be  unbraced,  and  its  powers  of  hardy 
endurance  impaired,  by  a  more  liberal  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  into  the  discipline  of  our  schools.  Christianity,  it  is  true, 
is  the  religion  of  love  ;  but,  if  judiciously  inculcated,  it  is  like- 
wise the  religion  of  genuine  heroism.  Unless  its  spirit  be  egre- 
giously  mistaken,  it  will  make  no  man   or   boy  a   driveller,  or  a 

•  Every  one  lias  probably  beard  tbe  stor}'  of  Dr.  Busby,  of  flagellating  nieniory, 
viz.  that  on  bearing  orje  of  his  former  scliolars,  wiio  paid  bim  a  visit,  vaunt  that  be 
liad  never  been  flogged,  instantly  ordered  in  two  or  tbree  of  l;is  stoutest  boys — had  tbe 
MTjflogged  boaster,  in  a  moment,  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  lictors,  and  administered  a 
vigorous  application  of  the  salutary  twigs  ;  declaring  that  no  pupil  of  bis  should  ever 
have  to  say  tiiat  be  passed  through  Westminster  scliool  without  bearing  on  his  skin  the 
marks  of  its  incomparable  discipline.  The  tale  may,  possibly,  be  lictitious.  But  the 
very  existence  of  such  a  fiction  is  a  suflicient  indication  of  tbe  scholastic  system  of  the 
times. 
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coward.  There  can  be  nothing  effeminate  in  the  faith  which  has 
produced  Apostles,  and  martyrs,  and  confessors,  and  men,  who, 
out  of  weakness,  were  made  strong,  and  waxed  valiant  in  fight, 
and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.  Christianity,  it  is 
true,  claims  a  rightful  supremacy  over  all  other  principles  of 
action;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  refuses  alliance  with  the 
loftiest  conceptions  of  honour,  or  the  noblest  feelings  of  genero- 
sity, or  the  grandest  motives  of  patriotic  daring.  Add  to  your  faith 
virtue  {a.qirr\v) — says  the  Apostle — that  is,  adorn  your  religious 
profession  with  such  manly  firmness  of  purpose,  such  stedfastness 
of  integrity,  as  heathens  might  look  upon  with  admiration.  It  is 
nothing  better  than  vile  and  despicable  cant  to  harp  upon  the  fear 
lest  the  school  boy  should  grow  up  a  Puritan,  or  a  saint,  and,  per- 
chance, a  hypocrite.  This  perversion  is,  indeed,  possible  enough 
under  incautious  or  fanatical  treatment.  But  the  apprehension  is 
purely  chimerical,  where  the  formation  of  the  character  and  habits 
is  entrusted  to  learned,  sober-minded,  and  accomplished  men.  Let 
any  parent  peruse  the  volume  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  then  let  him 
say,  whether  he  would  not  gratefully  rejoice  if  his  son  should  turn 
out  to  be  almost,  or  altogether,  such  as  that  volume  unquestion- 
ably tends  to  make  him  f  Of  Dr.  Arnold's  personal  demeanour 
among  his  pupils,  we  know  nothing.  Judging  of  him,  however, 
by  the  only  criterion  which  we  have  the  right  or  the  opportunity 
to  apply,  we  should  say  that  he  bids  fair  to  realize,  in  the  truly 
Christian  sense,  the  brightest  views  entertained  by  the  Roman 
moralist,  when  he  exclaimed, 

"  Di  majorum  umbris  tenuem,  et  sine  pondere  terrain, 
Halantesque  crocos,  et  in  urna  perpetuum  ver. 
Qui  preccptorem  sancli  voluere  parentis 
Esse  loco." 

The  five  remaining  sermons  in  this  volume  are  parochial  dis- 
courses, addressed,  as  the  iiuthor  informs  us,  to  congregations  of 
the  usual  character. 

"  They  were  all  written/'  be  adds,  "  within  the  last  fifteen  months, 
that  is,  since  the  beginning  of  the  aggravated  state  of  disorder  in  our 
social  relations,  which  now  wears  so  threatening  an  aspect.  But  the 
views  which  they  contain  1  have  entertained  for  many  years  ;  and  have 
long  anticipated  the  crisis  which  has  come  upon  us.  Would  it  were  as 
easy  to  discover  the  remedy  for  the  evil,  now  that  it  is  come,  as  it  was  to 
foresee  that  it  must  come." — (Preface.) 

We  have  no  space  for  extracts  from  these  discourses.  It  must 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  remark,  first,  that  the  views  of  Dr.  Arnold 
lend  a  powerful  confirmation  to  those  which  we  have  at  large  pro- 
pounded in  our  last  number.  One  main  cause  of  the  intensity  of 
our  social  evils,  in  his  judgment  as  in  ours,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
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want  of  amicable  and  fraternal  contact  between  the  various  orders 
of  society.  It  seems,  at  present,  as  if  a  great  gulf  were  fixed  be- 
tween the  affluent  and  the  laborious  classes  :  and  unless  something 
can  be  done  to  close  it,  we  are  in  imminent  danger  of  its  swallow- 
ing us  up  quick !  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  this,  at  a  time  when 
the  funds  of  our  charitable  designs  and  institutions  are  of  an  ag- 
gregate magnitude,  which  equals  the  revenues  of  some  subordi- 
nate principalities.  But  so  it  is.  An  approximation  of  heart  is 
W'anting ;  an  interchange  of  kindly  personal  offices  ;  a  something 
by  which  our  humbler  brethren  may  be  assured  that  they  are  re- 
garded, not  merely  as  pensioners  on  Christian  bounty,  but  che- 
rished members  of  the  great  Christian  body.  Our  recent  reflec- 
tions upon  this  fearful  subject  render  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  now 
at  greater  length  on  these  considerations.  We  have,  therefore, 
only  to  add,  that  Dr.  Arnold  is,  further,  fully  impressed  with  the 
truth,  that  we  are  labouring  under  the  dangers  and  difficulties  in- 
cident to  a  redundancy  of  numbers.  The  land  is  unable  to  bear 
its  inhabitants:  and  this  superfluity  he,  justly  enough,  considers 
as  an  indication,  that  it  is  now  an  imperious  duty  to  comply  with 
the  providential  design  of  replenishing  the  unpeopled  regions  of 
the  earth.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  preacher  to  village 
congregations  should  enter  into  this  matter  in  all  its  manifold  per- 
plexity of  detail.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  express  our 
astonishment  at  the  confidence  with  which  certain  contemporary 
writers  are  in  the  habit  of  alluding  to  the  resources  opened  to  us 
by  emigration.  One  would  imagine,  from  their  language,  that  it 
implied  nothing  more  than  a  few  weeks  comfortable  and  easy 
march,  or  sail,  from  crowded  provinces  to  smiling  scenes  of  fer- 
tility. They  tell  the  poor,  that  the  earth  is  all  before  them  where 
to  choose  ;  that  they  have  but  to  go  up  and  take  possession,  and 
to  exchange  helpless  dependence  for  prosperous  and  well-requited 
labour  :  and  then,  straightway,  the  sages  empty  the  phials  of  their 
wrath  on  the  head  of  those  remorseless  economists,  who  are  per- 
petually insulting  a  gracious  Providence  by  expositions  of  the  ills 
inseparable  from  all  over-crowded  communities.  Why — who  can 
doubt,  that  vast  bodies  of  the  poor  would  very  gladly  hear  of 
transplantation  from  starving  idleness  to  thriving  toil,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  intermediate  casualty,  and  uncertainty,  and  struggle, 
through  which  they  must  buffet  their  way  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
adventure  ?  And,  who  can  doubt,  that,  if  depletion  is  to  afford  us 
effectual  relief,  it  must  be  by  means  of  a  national  effort,  or  rather 
by  a  series  of  national  efforts,  carried  on,  and  continued,  upon  a 
scale  incomparably  more  vast,  than  has  ever  yet  been  witnessed, 
or  thought  of?  What  resemblance  is  there  between  our  modern 
schemes  of  emigration,  and  those  parties  of  j^leasure  (for  such, 
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comparatively ,  they  must  have  been)  across  the  iEgean,  or,  at 
most,  the  Mediterranean,  by  which  previously  organized  commu- 
nities were  transferred,  in  ancient  times,  to  regions  of  fruitfulness 
and  sunshine  ?  With  us,  magnum  maris  aquor  arandum  :  and  the 
settlers  have  to  go  forth  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  in  the  wilderness. 
And,  unless  great  sacrifices  and  systematic  exertions  are  made  to 
meet  the  peculiar  impediments  which  are  arrayed  against  us,  it 
will  be  idle  to  talk  of  permanent  and  continuous  relief  from  co- 
lonial projects  and  enterprizes. 

The  thirty-second  of  these  discourses  is  remarkable  for  a 
very  masterly  and  vigorous  statement  of  the  evils,  resulting  from 
that  unhappy  method  of  address,  by  which  certain  Christian 
preachers,  and,  sometimes,  even  Christian  societies,  are  labouring 
to  build  up  a  wall  of  separation,  which  shall  divide  communities, 
professing  the  Gospel,  into  two  distinct  classes — those  who  are 
of  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  those  who  are  not.  With  exemplary 
candour,  and  true  courage.  Dr.  Arnold  apprizes  his  readers  of  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  these  sentiments,  with  those  expressed 
by  him  in  his  former  volume.  If  the  inconsistency  were  real,  he 
says,— 

"  I  should  very  little  regard  it  :  for  as  it  is  great  presumption  in  any 
man  to  think  himself  so  certainly  right  in  all  his  opinions,  as  to  refuse 
to  reconsider  tliem,  so  it  is  great  weakness  or  great  dishonesty  to  conceal 
such  alterations  in  them,  as  further  inquiry  may  have  wrought.  But,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  ditierence  between  the  two  sermons  in  question 
is  no  more  than  this  ;  that  what  I  considered  in  the  former  volume  as 
by  far  the  best  and  happiest  alternative  of  tlie  two  ways  of  making  no- 
minal and  real  Christianity  more  generally  identical,  I  have  now  dwelt 
upon,  not  only  as  the  best,  but  as  the  one  which  we  must  assiduously 
labour  in  our  practice  to  carry  into  eftect.  The  Church  of  Christ  was 
originally  distinct  from  the  National  Society,  to  which  its  members  be- 
longed, as  citizens  or  subjects.  It  was  promised,  that  these  National 
Societies  should  become  Christian  Societies  ;  and  so  they  have  become, 
but,  unfortunately,  not  so  entirely  in  spirit  as  in  name.  Hence,  many 
good  men  wish  the  two  Societies  to  be  again  distinct  :  believing  that  the 
Church  is  more  likely  to  be  secularized  by  the  union,  than  the  nation  is 
to  be  christianized.  And,  doubtless,  as  things  are  and  have  been,  this 
belief  has  too  much  to  warrant  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  things 
ought  to  be,  and  as  I  believe  they  yet  may  be,  the  happier  alternative  is 
the  one  to  be  looked  to  ;  namely,  the  carrying  forward  God's  work  to  its 
completion,— the  making  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  become  the  king- 
doms of  Christ  ;  not  partially,  or  almost,  but  altogether,  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  It  is  certainly  very  bad  to  remain  as  we  are  ;  and  to  go  back  to 
the  original  state  of  the  Church  would  be  most  desirable,  if  we  could 
have  no  hope  of  going  on  to  that  glorious  state  of  perfection  foi'  which 
Christ  designed  it.     But  this  hope  is  too  precious  to  be  lightly  aban- 
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donedj  and  our  present  state  is  a  step  to  something  better,  however  little 
we  have  chosen  to  make  it  so  :  the  means  are  yet  in  our  hands,  which  it 
seems  far  better  to  use  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  than  desperately  to 
throw  them  away." — p.  iv — vi. 

In  our  notice  of  Dr.  Arnold's  former  volume,  we  ventured  on 
the  freedom  of  expressing  our  thoughts  on  this  subject  copiously, 
and  without  reserve.  We  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our 
own  views  most  powerfully  advocated  by  the  author  himself.  In 
the  former  part  of  his  thirty-second  sermon,  he  first  describes  how 
they  that  do  the  work  of  Belial  and  JNIammon  endeavour  to  un- 
christianize  private  and  public  life,  by  substituting  all  manner  of 
unsanctified  motives  of  action  for  true  Christian  principle  ;  and 
then  he  proceeds  thus : — 

"  But  now,  how  do  many  good  men  act  under  these  circumstances  r 
They  are  actually  playing  the  enemy's  game,  and  helping  to  do  his  work. 
Instead  of  remembering  that  this  is    a  Christian  country, — that  every 
parish  is  by  law  a  Christian  society, — and  that  we  are  bound  to  one  an- 
other at  once  by  the  ties  of  nature,  of  civil  society,  and  of  Christianity, 
— these  persons  are  trying  to  make  little  separate  societies  again,— to 
cast  oft"  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  and  neighbours  as  servants  of  an- 
other master,  and  to  go  back  wilfully  to  that  state  of  the  church  from 
whicli  it  was  promised  to  be  delivered  ;   a  state  in  which  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  were  opposed  to  the  kingdoms  of  Christ.      Whether  in  the 
Established  Churcli  or  out  of  it,  (for  it  is  to  be  found  in  both  places.) 
this  is  a  most  grievous  evil,  and  one  which  I  am  sure  serves  most  fatally 
the  cause  of  the  enemy.     I  know  it  is  natural  enough.     I  know  that  ibr 
our  own  mere  pleasure  we  should  never  associate  with  any  one  who  did 
not  quite  sympathize  with  ourselves  :   and  if  this  were  so,  into  what  a 
mass  of  narrow-minded  and  uncharitable  societies  the  world  would  be 
divided  !      I  know,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  serious  persons  may  most  covet 
the  society  of  the  serious  ;  and  excited  and  vehement  persons  the  society 
of  the  vehement.     (So  also,  persons  of  particular  religious  opinions  find 
it  agreeable  to  associate  with  one  another; — and,  because  they  do  asso- 
ciate with    one   another  only,  and  thus  know  little  of  the  good  which 
exists  out  of  their  own  circle  or  sect,  they  begin  to  think  that  goodness 
and  their  own  opinions  go  together,  and  consider  as  a  peculiar  blessing 
upon  themselves  what  arises  merely  from  their  own  wilful  narrowness  of 
views  and  living  to  themselves  only.     15ut,  God  be  thanked.   He  who 
provides  far  better  for  all  our  wants,  temporal  and  spiritual,  than  we  can 
provide  for  ourselves.  He  has  given    us   opportunities   of  living  to  far 
better  purpose  than  this.     Nature  and  neighbourhood  have  determined 
with  whom  we  shall  live  most,  and  towards  whom  we  are  called  upon  to 
perform  Christ's  lessons  ;  —  but,  now  that  society  is  Christian,  to  the  ties 
of  nature  and  of  neighbourhood  are   added  those  of  Christianity.     My 
relation  is  not  less  my  relation  than  he  was,  nor  my  neighbour  less  my 
neighbour  ;   it  was   amongst  the   heavy  trials  of  the  early  church  that 
Christ's  call  did  interfere  with  these  natural  bonds  :   but  now  he  merci- 
.  fully  sanctifies  them,  and  gives  us  the  bond  of  Christianity  only  to  bind 
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them  closer.  And  shall  I  undo  his  merciful  work  ?  and  call  those  as  be- 
longing to  the  world  whom  he  calls  belonging  to  the  church  ?  ^^' hat, 
though  at  the  end  of  the  world,  He,  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  will  say, 
that  many  of  them  were  not  truly  his  ;  yet,  who  am  I  that  I  should 
judge  before  the  time,  or  judge  without  his  authority  ?  What,  if  they 
live  not  as  he  lived  in  this  world  ;  what,  if  the  earnest  of  his  Spirit  be 
not  visible  in  them  !— then  may  not  the  labour  be  doubly  blest  which 
strives  to  prepare  the  way  for  it  ?  Would  to  God  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  his  in  heart  and  in  truth  !  — and  he  has  given  me  the  best 
encouragement  to  try  to  make  them  so,  when  he  tells  me  that  he  rejoices 
more  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  per- 
sons that  need  no  repentance." — pp.  389 — 392, 

These  appear  to  us  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth  :  and  we 
cannot  but  cordially  rejoice  at  finding,  in  Dr.  Arnold,  a  decided 
advocate  of  the  views  for  which  we  liave  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
contended. 

The  last  sixty  pages  of  this  volume  are  occupied  with  an  Essay 
on  the  Right  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.     It  contains  some 
very  valuable  and  useful  suggestions  ;  the  application  of  which, 
however,   demands   great   integrity  of  purpose,  and   no   ordinary 
rectitude  of  iudgment.     In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Arnold  maintains, 
that   the   Divine   commandments,  addressed  to  one  man,  or  one 
generation  of  men,  are  binding  on  other  men  and  other  genera- 
tions, only  so  far  forth  as  their  respective  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions are  similar.     The  canon  here  propounded  may,  undoubt- 
edly, provide  abundant  opportunities  of  evasion,  or  perversion,  to 
the  spirit  of  dishonest  casuistry.    This,  however,  cannot  be  helped. 
It  is  a  part  of  our  moral  probation  ;  for  which,  prayer,  and  doci- 
lity of  heart,  will   very  sufficiently  prepare  us  :  and,  under  these 
influences,  the  way  of  the   Lord  will,  assuredly,  be    made   plain 
before  us.     Let   us  take  an  instance.     The  letter  of  the  injunc- 
tion to  hallow  the  Sabbath  day  may,  in  its  utmost  strictness,  be 
applicable   only  to   the  Jews  :   but  the   supreme   authority  from 
which  it  proceeded — the  solenmity  with  which  it  was  inculcated 
— the   position  which   it   occupies   in   the   tables  written  by  the 
finger  of  God — its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  man, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual — all  these,  and  various  other  consi- 
derations, combine  to  make  it  certain,  that  this  was  no  transitory 
institution.     The  spirit  of  the  ordinance,  therefore,  survives  the 
Mosaic  economy,  although   the   mere  letter  of  it  may  have  been 
partially   abolished.     And,   accordingly,   the    observance   of   the 
Christian  Sabbath  justly  takes  its  place  among  the  laws  of  eternal 
and  immutable  obligation.    It  has  lost  nothing,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish   polity,  but  those  incidental  circumstances,  which 
have   unavoidably  dropped   away   from   it,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  dispensation. 
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Similar  to  the  above,  is  another  important  consideration ; 
namely,  that  the  communications  of  God  to  man  have  always 
been  more  or  less  accommodated  to  the  state  of  moral  intellectual 
attainment  prevalent  at  the  time  when  those  communications 
were  made.  Both  the  ignorance  of  man,  and  the  hardness  of 
man's  heart,  are  elements  which  seem  to  have  entered  into  the 
calculations  of  the  Supreme  intelligence  (if  we  may  so  express 
it)  whenever  He  has  vouchsafed  a  revelation  of  his  will.  And  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  how  this  could  well  be  otherwise  ;  un- 
less the  Deity  were  to  hasten  the  progress  of  society  by  an  over- 
powering and  miraculous  impulse.  I'his,  however, — if  we  know 
any  thing — we  know  to  be  altogether  alien  from  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  providential  governnient.  According  to  our  poor 
and  impatient  computations,  his  chariot-wheels  may  seem  to  linger, 
and  even  to  drag  heavily.  In  the  mean  time,  they  are  roHing  on- 
ward, with  majestic  and  incontroliable  momentum  ;  and  are  gra- 
dually bearing  down  before  them  ail  the  impediments  heaped  up 
by  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  man.  It  is  ours  to  await,  in  ador- 
ing resignation  of  heart,  the  glorious  period,  when  every  valley 
shall  be  raised,  and  every  mountain  shall  be  levelled,  and  a  high- 
way shall  be  made  for  the  march  of  his  Omnipotence. 

The  first  of  these  two  principles  has  been  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  by  the  application  of  it  to  the  second  commandment  of 
the  decalogue.  The  spirit  of  this  commandment,  he  justly  ob- 
serves, is  eternal  :  but  then,  to  our  astonishment,  he  adds,  that 
under  our  present  circumstances,  the  injunction  is,  assuredly,  not 
violated  by  the  worship  of  Christ,  under  the  image  of  the  crucifix  ! 
This  he  conceives  to  be  a  "  warranted  similitude  of  God  ;"  and, 
therefore,  he  contends,  that  to  turn  from  the  likeness  of  Christ 
crucified,  is  a  strained  and  vicions  application  of  the  law,  and  a 
needless  abandonment  of  a  powerful  aid  to  our  devotions.  It 
would  require  much  more  discussion,  than  Dr.  Arnold  has  here 
given  to  the  subject,  to  satisfy  us,  that  Christians  are  warranted 
in  falling  down  before  carved  or  pictured  representations  even  of 
the  Saviour  himself.  We  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  be- 
lieving, that  the  prohibition  in  question  was  directed  not  solely 
against  the  use  of  unicarranted  representations  of  God,  but  also 
against  the  danger,  so  notoriously  incident  to  human  nature,  of 
gradually  transferring  to  the  lifeless  representative,  the  adoration 
due  to  the  divine  original.  We  all  know  the  plausible  vindications 
of  idolatrous  practices  :  but  we  hkewise  know  the  uniform  result 
of  such  practices  to  have  been,  that  the  honour  which  belongs  to 
God  has  been  given  to  stocks  and  stones  :  and  we  are  unable  to 
imagine  how  the  crucifix  itself  is  to  be  snarded  against  the  same 
perversion  and  abuse.     To  Dr.  Arnold  the  use  of  it  might  be 
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innocent  enough,  althougli,  beyond  question,  entirely  needless 
and  superfluous.  But  if  it  were  to  be  generally  introduced  among 
unlettered  men,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that,  in  the  end,  it  would 
be  sin  unto  them.  At  first,  indeed,  it  might  be  employed  to  fix 
their  devotional  thoughts  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  time^  it  would 
probably  share  the  fate  of  all  other  idolatrous  expedients.  It 
would  become  an  implement  of  superstition.  It  might  even  be 
worn  as  amulet  or  charm.  It  would,  in  short,  be  converted  into 
a  sort  of  Nehushtan ;  and  nothing  would  then  remain  but  to  break 
it  in  pieces. 

The  second  rule  suggested  by  Dr.  Arnold  he  illustrates  by  re- 
ference to  the  command  for  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  have  recently  offered  some  remarks  to  the  public*  We 
have  contended  against  the  notions,  either  that  this  was  a  mere 
emblematical  representation,  the  bloodless  issue  of  which  was  dis- 
closed to  Abraham  before  hand  ;  or,  that  the  design  was  merely 
permitted  and  not  expressly  commanded  ;  or,  that  it  was  a  deed 
which  might  be  ignorantly  devised  by  Abraham  himself;  and  not 
only  so,  but  that  it  was  a  deed  which,  in  that  age  of  imperfect 
illumination,  might  be  innocently,  if  not  laudably,  undertaken, 
even  without  a  positive  injunction  from  heaven.  According  to 
the  exposition  of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  command  was  received  by  Abra- 
ham, as  a  call  to  the  performance  of  "  a  most  painful  duty,  se- 
verely trying,  indeed,  to  his  /k'////o-5,  but  in  no  way  startling  to  his 
conscience.'"  It  is  very  possible  that  the  conscience  of  the  Patri- 
arch may  not  have  suffered  the  same  dreadful  violence  Mhich  such 
a  command  would  inflict  at  the  present  day  ;  for  he  dwelt  in  a 
land  notorious  for  similar  abominations,  and  long  before  such  sa- 
crifices had  been  denounced  as  objects  of  utter  abhorrence  with 
the  Lord.  But  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  one  who  had 
lived  so  much  as  it  were  in  the  confidence  of  the  Deity,  could 
have  received  an  injunction-  like  this  without  some  convulsive  re- 
sistance from  his  moral  sense.  Abraham,  it  is  true,  may  have 
been  far  less  distinctly  acquainted  than  we  are,  with  the  pure  and 
perfect  will  of  God  ;  but  he  must  have  been,  beyond  all  compari- 
son, more  enlightened  than  the  sanguinary  and  idolatrous  tribes 
around  him  :  and  if  so,  the  difficulties  of  his  trial  must  surely 
have  been  rendered  more  formidable  by  his  moral  doubts  and 
misgivings.  He  was  supported,  however,  partly  by  the  general 
conviction,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  would,  eventually,  be 
found  to  do  right,  notwithstanding  all  transient  appearances  to  the 
contrary  ;  and,  more  particularly,  by  the  persuasion  that  the  Lord 
would  find  some  way  of  fulfilling  his  own  promises  ;  even  if  need 
were,  by  raising  the  child  of  promise  from  the  dead.  And,  from 
*  See  Brit.  Crit.  for  Jan.  1832.  pp.  37-^42. 
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the  dead,  as  the  Apostle  observes,  in  a  figurative  sense,  the  Pa- 
triarch did  receive  him  :  for,  to  his  feelings,  the  revocation  of  the 
command,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  impending  execution,  must 
have  been  like  the  recovery  of  the  victim  from  the  grave. 

The  same  principle  is  next  applied  to  Saul's  commission  for 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  Amalekites,  and  to  the  command  for 
the  slaughter  of  the  female  captives  of  Midian,  with  the  exception 
of  the  unmarried  women.     We  have  not  space  to  follow  Dr.  Ar- 
nold furtiier  through  the  discussion  :  we  can  therefore  only  repeat, 
that   his   maxims  are   well  deserving  of  consideration,  and  may 
often  furnish  us  with  a  useful  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  God's  mys- 
terious doings ;  though  it  might  be  too  much  to  expect  that  it 
should   guide  us  completely   through  the  darkest   and   most  in- 
tricate passages   of  his   providence.     The  general  tenor  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  reasoning  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  an 
imaginary   case.      It  is  by  no  means  extravagant  to  "  entertain 
conjecture   of  a  time"  when  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  should 
learn  war  no  more.    At  present,  however,  there  are  no  symptoms 
of  such   a   blessed   state  of  things.     Let  us,  then,  suppose  the 
Almighty  to  vouchsafe,  at  this  day,  a  special  revelation  to  some 
one  christian  people,  commanding  them  to  go  forth,  in  his  name, 
against  every  nation  which  should  persist  in  carrying  on  the  slave 
trade;  and  to  accompany  the  injunction  with  a  promise  of  cer- 
tain and  complete  success  if  the  order  should  be  faithfully  and 
vigorously  carried  into  execution.     There  would,  most  assuredly, 
be  little  in  the  command  to   startle  the  public  conscience.     For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  licentious  orgies  and  sanguinary  idolatries 
of  the  Canaanites  were  scarcely  more  abominable  than  the  traffic 
in   human   beings,  with   all   its   attendant  atrocities,  and  the  un- 
speakable horrors   of  its   middle   passage:  and,  secondly,  war  is 
now  regarded  as   the   legitimate  arbitrement  between    kingdom 
and  kingdom  ;  so  that  no  one  would  ever  dream  that  the  decision 
of  the  sword  could  be  otherwise  than  lawful,  in  the  luidoubted 
cause  of  the  Deity  himself.     But,  now  let   us  further  imagine 
that  the  history  of  this  proceeding  is  read  and  canvassed  at  some 
remote  period  ;  in  an  age,  when  the  world  should   be   so  far  ad- 
vanced towards   Christian  perfection,  as  to   regard  all  war  as  a 
complication  of  every  human  crime, — and  to  look  upon  it,  in  any 
shape,  with   full  as  much  abhorrence  as  we  now  look  back  upon 
the  most  savage  and   detestable   excesses  of  barbarian  hostility. 
In  limes  of  such  universal  gentleness  and  humanity,  a  gainsayer 
might,  perhaps,  be  found  to  exclaim  (much  as  the  infidel  Carlisle, 
when  indicted  for  blasphemy,  actually  did  exclaim,  in  the  course 
of  his    defence,    relative    to    the    slaughter    of  the    Midianitish 
matrons) — "  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  we  have  here  a  faithful 
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record  of  the  dealings  of  God  ?  Is  it  credible  that  the  Father 
of  Mercies  should  execute  his  vengeance  against  the  most  cry- 
ing national  sin,  by  a  process  which  tends  to  demoralize  the 
human  race,  and  which  everv  one  feels  to  be  an  outrage  both 
on  humanity  and  religion  ?  "  Now,  we  who  live  in  less  pacific 
times,  may  aurely  perceive,  that  it  would  be  no  unreasonable 
answer  to  this  objection,  to  say,  that  the  Almighty  may  employ 
the  existing  usages  of  mankind,  as  instruments  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  righteous  purposes,  without  being  supposed  to  intimate 
thereby  any  approbation  of  bloodshed  and  havoc  in  the  abstract. 
And,  if  so,  we  may  reasonably  extend  the  analogy  backward  to 
much  more  ferocious  times  than  our  own  ;  and  thus  approximate, 
at  least,  to  something  like  a  clear  and  worthy  estimate  of  the 
recorded  dealings  of  Onmipotence.  The  ruthless  and  extermi- 
nating practices  of  barbarous  warfare  are  to  us,  what  the  most  mi- 
tigated system  of  modern  hostility  may  be  hereafter  in  the  estima- 
tion of  purer  and  milder  ages.  And  yet  they  might,  each  of  them, 
be  called  into  action,  in  their  own  order  and  their  own  season,  for 
the  execution  of  God's  purposes,  without  inflicting,  at  the  time, 
any  destructive  violence  on  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.  And 
if  it  should  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  reconcile,  even  with  our 
humblest  notions  of  the  divine  attributes,  the  belief  that  the 
Deity  should,  at  any  period,  be  content  to  take  men  just  as  he 
finds  them,  and  send  them  forth,  with  all  their  untamed  passions 
and  savage  habits,  as  ministers  of  his  will  i — we  can  only  reply 
by  asking,  in  our  turn,  how  we  are  to  reconcile  with  his  attributes 
all  the  suffering  and  all  the  atrocity  which  has  ever  existed  under 
the  sun  ?  By  a  momentary  exercise  of  his  will  he  could  put  an 
end  to  these  evils.  By  an  outpouring  of  his  spirit  he  could,  at 
once,  so  universally  and  so  completely  exalt  the  moral  sense  of 
his  reasonable  creatures,  that  they  should,  one  and  all,  be  unable 
to  endure  the  thought  of  sanguinary  and  merciless  outrage.  But 
we  know  that  the  world  does  not  advance  by  any  such  sudden 
starts  in  the  career  of  civilization  and  righteousness.  The  pro- 
cess of  its  regeneration  is  slow  and  painful,  as  men  count  slack- 
ness; and  they  who  demand  a  full  explanation  of  God's  ways  and 
thoughts,  as  recorded  in  sacred  story,  are  bound  lirst  to  explain 
and  vindicate  the  ways  of  his  general  providence.  Both  of  these, 
however,  are  tasks  too  hard  for  our  present  limited  faculties.  We 
m.ust,  therefore,  be  content  with  humble  and  cautious  approxima- 
tion to  the  solution  of  such  problems,  instead  of  rushing  into 
despair  or  unbelief,  because  we  cannot^;/*:/  out  God  to  perfection. 
We  cannot  close  the  volume  of  Dr.  Arnold  without  transcrib- 
ing his  spirited  protest  against  our  comparative  neglect  of  He- 
brew \  a  neglect  which  tends  to  consign  our  students   of  divinity 
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to  the  very  dangerous  guidance  of  the  German  wholesale  dealers 
in  Neologism.  These  men,  it  is  well  known,  have  wrought  in 
that,  as  in  many  other  departments  of  literature,  like  so  many 
"  drudging  goblins."  Their  learning  is  vast — their  endurance  of 
toil  almost  superhuman — while  their  impatience  of  trammels  is 
nearly  as  untameable  as  that  of  the  wild  ass.  It  is  high  time  that 
our  youthful  aspirants  to  the  ministry  should  be  withdrawn  from 
these  blind  guides  (for  blind  they  are,  or  nearly  as  bad  as  blind,  in 
consequence  of  the  multitude  of  cross  lights  which  they  let  into 
their  lucubrations),  and  encouraged  to  examine  the  sacred  idiom 
for  themselves.  Happily,  symptoms  of  better  times  are  now 
discernible  ;  for  Hebrew  scholarships  have  recently  been  founded 
at  our  universities,  which  will,  at  least,  do  something  towards  a 
revival  of  this  indispensable  branch  of  study.  All  this,  however, 
is  but  a  beginning;  and  the  consummation  ought  to  be  the  refusal 
of  orders,  or,  at  least,  of  theological  degrees,  to  all  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  That  Dr.  Arnold  is 
not  prompted  to  this  protest  by  any  complacent  consciousness  of 
superiority  in  this  respect,  is  manifest  from  his  candid  avowal  that 
the  Hebrew  Bible  is  a  sealed  book  to  him  : — 

"  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  express  my  deep  regret 
at  the  general  neglect  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  this  country ;  and, 
especially,  that  it  is  neither  required  of  candidates  for  ordination,  nor  as 
a  qualification  for  degrees  in  theology  at  the  Universities.  How  far  it 
may  be  studied  by  individuals^  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  know  ;  but 
this  I  do  know,  that  many  clergymen,  deeply  engaged  in  the  practical 
duties  of  their  profession,  must  find  it  impossible  then  to  begin  it  ; 
although,  had  they  been  obliged  in  earlier  life  to  make  a  certain  progress 
in  it,  they  might  afterwards  have  carried  it  on  to  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency. At  any  rate,  the  publications  of  English  Hebrew  scholars  are 
not  numerous,  and  men  in  this  study  as  in  so  many  others,  are  at- 
tracted by  the  high  reputation  of  the  German  writers,  to  put  theur- 
selves  under  their  guidance.  Whether  this  reputation  be  well  founded 
or  no,  I  know  not,  as  I  have  to  regret  my  total  ignorance  of  Hebrew  j 
but,  judging  from  the  indefatigable  industry,  and  exceeding  ability  of 
the  distinguished  writers  of  Germany  on  other  subjects,  I  should  sup- 
pose that  no  man  there  could  acquire  a  high  character,  in  any  branch  of 
learning,  without  deserving  it.  But  it  is  said  that  the  Hebrew  philolo- 
gists are  deeply  infected  with  that  same  spirit  which  has  characterized 
so  many  of  the  German  theologians  ;  and,  if  it  be  so,  no  devout  man 
can  use  their  works  habitually  in  his  study  of  the  Scriptures  without 
great  pain,  or  pyssibly  without  great  danger.  For  the  mere  intellectual 
fault  of  over  scepticism  he  may,  indeed,  have  been  prepared,  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  German  commentaries,  and  illustrations  of  profane 
literature  :  but  there  is  in  the  rationalists  a  coldness  and  irreverence  of 
tone,  and  so  apparent  an  absence  of  all  feeling  of  their  own  personal 
relations  to  God,  as  men  and  as  sinners,  while  they  are  discussing,  like 
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indifterent  spectators,  his  dealings  with  mankind  in  the  abstract,  that 
their  intellectual  fault  is  greatly  aggravated  by  these  moral  defects. 
And,  if  we  look  for  the  cause  of  these  defects,  we  shall  find  it  in  their 
exclusively  literary  habits,  and  in  their  want  of  Christian  intercourse 
with  their  fellow-men,  and  especially  with  the  poor  5  so  that  the  Bible 
has  presented  itself  to  their  minds  more  frequently  in  connexion  with 
their  studies  than  with  their  practice.  The  English  clergy,  on  the 
contrary,  enjoy  such  great  moral  advantages  in  the  daily  exercise  of 
their  parochial  duties,  that  with  them  the  deepest  and  boldest  spirit  of 
critical  and  philological  research  would  be  tempered  by  the  healthy 
state  of  their  spiritual  affections,  and  would  be  alike  secure  and  pro- 
fitable to  their  readers  and  to  themselves." — pp.  479 — 481. 

One  word  more,  and  we  take  our  leave  of  the  author  with  sen- 
timents of  deep  respect  for  his  useful  labours.  The  progress  of 
science,  he  observes,  appears  to  send  dismay  into  the  hearts  of 
many  a  thoughtful  and  pious  man,  lest  it  should  be  found,  event- 
ually, to  fight  against  the  Scriptures.  That  it  may  be  dangerous 
to  the  faitb  and  virtue  of  many  an  arrogant  or  half-learned  in- 
quirer,  is  probable  enough.  But  that  one  department  of  truth 
should  ever  be  found  at  variance  with  another,  is,  of  course, 
absolutely  impossible.  Nevertheless,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
study  of  geology  is  regarded  with  peculiar  suspicion  and  aversion 
by  numbers,  as  a  formidable  aggressor  on  the  regions  of  revealed 
truth.  In  spite  of  all  denunciations,  however,  it  is  most  certain 
that  the  science  will  continue  "  to  hold  on  the  way  it  takes." 
Our  truest  wisdom,  therefore,  is  to  possess  our  souls  in  peace, 
and  to  rest  in  the  assured  confidence  that  the  progress  of  geolo- 
gical knowledge  will,  ultimately,  turn  out  perfectly  harmless  to 
the  cause  of  Revelation.  Do  we  not  know  that  the  Copernican 
system  was  once  stigmatized  as  heretical'^  that  the  defence  of  it 
immured  Galileo  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition  ;  that  the  name 
of  Newton  himself  has  not  been  able  to  rescue  it  from  the  ex- 
purgatory  index  of  the  Vatican;  and  yet,  that  no  person  of  to- 
lerable intelligence  can  now  perceive  the  slightest  enmity  between 
the  Principia  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  ?  And  so  it  will  be  with 
geology.  Let  the  men  of  the  hammer,  then,  go  forth,  and  frac- 
ture the  ribs  and  joints  of  their  mother  earth  :  and  let  their  labours 
of  exhumation  bring  to  light  the  fragments  and  ruins  of  gioantic 
monsters ;  and  let  tliem  ransack  the  Greek  Lexicon  for  combina- 
tions expressive  of  the  forms  and  qualities  of  these  ancient 
tenants  of  the  globe.  All  these  things  move  us  not.  The  time 
may  be  distant,  but  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  arrive,  when  the 
labours  of  Cuvier,  and  of  Buckland,  and  of  Sedgwick,  shall  rest, 
in  amicable  juxta-position,  on  the  same  shelves  with  orthodox 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  of  Moses. 
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Art.  VI. —  The  Masque  of  Anarchy,  a  Poem.     By  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley  ;  with  a  Preface  by  Leigh  Hunt.     1832. 

The  public  has  been  favoured  of  late  with  abundant  informa- 
tion respecting  Mr.  Shelley  and  his  works.  Mr.  Hogg  (with 
whose  clever  book  of  travels  we  remember  to  have  been  much 
amused)  has  given  a  copious  account  of  the  poet's  doings  at 
Oxford;  and  Captain  Medwin  has  traced  the  inclinations  of  his 
friend  from  his  childhood,  and  instructed  us  with  various  anec- 
dotes of  the  precocity  of  his  genius.  Both  of  the  memoirs  are 
valuable  for  several  reasons  independent  of  any  purely  literary 
interest.  They  furnish  us  with  the  history  of  a  self-willed  and 
perverse  individual,  who,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  comprehen- 
sion, seems  to  iiave  surrendered  himself  to  the  most  rash  and 
melancholy  delusions — confident  in  his  own  judgment,  and  de- 
spising the  wisdom  and  experience  of  others,  he  became  a  sceptic 
at  Eton,  an  atheist  at  Oxford,  and  a  miserable  man  throughout 
his  life. 

Both  Captain  Medwin  and  Mr.  Hogg  are  very  lacrymose  with 
regard  to  Shelley's  treatment  at  Oxford.  *'  It  is  to  be  regretted," 
says  the  captain,  "that  his  tutor  or  some  of  the  authorities  of  the 
University,  did  not  attempt  to  convince  him  of  the  fallacy  of  his 
deductions,  instead  of  resorting  at  once  to  expulsion,  a  poor  test 
of  truth."  Shelley's  challenge  to  the  examining  Master  to  dis- 
pute with  him  in  the  schools  was  of  course  received  with  the 
contempt  due  to  a  young  gentleman  of  seventeen,  whose  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  consisted  in  burnmg  holes  in  carpets,  and 
whose  metaphysics  were  comprised  in  Hume's  Essays. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cher- 
bury,  signalised  the  first  day  of  his  residence  at  University  Col- 
lege (the  college  of  Shelley  likewise)  by  a  challenge  to  a  logical 
disputation,  although  he  might  have  pleaded  his  infant  age  in 
extenuation  of  his  folly,  for,  if  we  recollect  right,  he  was  not  at 
that  time  more  than  twelve  years  old.  But  Shelley's  impiety  was 
not  so  passive  or  limited  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  De  Veritate. 
Will  it  be  credited,  that  this  youth,  whom  Mr.  Hogg  styles  "  the 
most  docile,  the  most  facile,  the  most  pliant,  the  most  confiding 
creature  that  was  ever  conducted  through  the  various  paths  of 
learning,"  should  have  had  the  unexampled  audacity  to  draw  up  a 
paper  in  which  the  non-existence  of  a  Deity  was  mathematically 
demonstrated? — yet  such  was  the  fact.  Was  it  to  be  endured, 
then,  that  he  who  had  thus  prematurely  manifested  the  fearful 
signs  of  unbelief — that  he  who  in  the  very  morning  of  his  youth 
could  look  up  to  heaven  and  declare  aloud  there  was  no  God ; 
was  it,  we  repeat,  to  be  endured,  that  such  an  individual  should 
continue  to  send  out  his  pestilential  doctrines  unpunished  ?     The 
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moral  leprosy  was  upon  him,  and  by  no  law,  human  or  divine, 
could  he  be  allowed  to  remain  among  the  pure  and  the  healthful. 
Of  what  avail  does  Captain  Medwin  suppose  argument  would 
have  been  with  Shelley,  in  whose  mind,  according  to  his  own 
showino-,  scepticism  had  long  before  taken  root? 

It  is'highly  ludicrous  to  read  the  anecdotes  of  Shelley  given  to 
us  bv  his  ^friends— every  action  is  the  subject  of  an  eulogy,  and 
every  movement  is  a  studv  for  a  painter,  ^s  a  moralist,  he  is 
"  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame;"  charity  and  virtue 
accompanied  him  wherever  he  went,  and  when  the  eye  saw  him, 

then  it  blest  him.  .  . 

Occasional   discrepancies,  indeed,  do  sometimes  occur  in  Ins 
friends'  narrations,  which  raise  a  smile  upon  the  face  of  the  reader 
Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Masque  of  Anarchy,  speaks  ot 
"  the   quintessence   of  gentlemanly  demeanour"  which   was  ob- 
servable in  Mr.  Shelley  in  drawing-rooms,  while  Mr.  Hogg,  with 
a  desire  to  laud  his  friend,  and  yet  show  some  deference  to  truth, 
admits  that  there  was  "  a  mixture,  or  alternation  of  awkwardness 
with  agility,  the  clumsy  with  the  graceful,"  a  most  felicitous  bit 
of  mystification.     According  to  Mr.  Hogg,  the  quintessence  of 
Mr.  Shelley's  gentlemanly  demeanour  consisted  in  stumbling  while 
crossino-  the  Hoor  of  a  drawing-room,  tripping  himself  up  on  a 
smoolirshaven  grass-plot,  and  tumbling  in  the  most  mconceivable 
manner  in   ascending  the  commodious,  facile,  and  well-carpeted 
stair-case  of  an  elegant  mansion,  so  as  to  bruise  his  lip,  or  his 
nose,  on  the  upper  steps,  or  to  tread  upon  his  hands,  ax^d  even 
occasionally  to  disturb  the  composure  of  a  well-bred  footman. 
Now  none  of  these  habits  of  Mr.  Shelley,  in  our  humble  opinion 
constitute   "  the  quintessence  of  gentlemanly  demeanour,     and 
the  treadino-  upon  the  hands  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  teats 
of  manual  mgenuity  we  ever  heard  of,  and  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tive study  of  Ramo  Samee. 

Let  not  our  readers  imagine  that  we  are  sneering  at  the  eccen- 
tricities of  a  man  of  genius— we  are  only  laughing  at  the  ridi- 
culous enthusiasm  which  urges  Mr.  Shelley's  admirers  to  canonize 
his  character  as  a  great  and  faultless  exemplar.  We  have  no 
rioht  to  complain  of  Johnson  because  he  sometimes  chose  to 
compose  verses  while  swinging  in  a  tree,  or  Gluck  because  he 
pleased  to  write  his  Iphigenia  in  the  open  air,  under  the  min- 
gled inspiration  of  the  piano  and  champagne.  We  have  there- 
fore nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  Shelley's  "  projected  neck  over 
an  open  volume  in  Cheapside,  in  Cranbourn  Alley,  or  in  Bond 
Street;  nay,  had  we  met  him,  we  should  have  delighted  to  have 

*  See  Shelley  at  Oxford,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  December. 
NO.  XXV. — JAN.   1833,  N 
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stepped  out  of  his  way  with   something  of  his  own  "  vast  and 
quiet  agility." 

Our  readers  have,  we  doubt  not,  long  ago  formed  their  own  esti- 
mate of  Shelley's  character.     Captain   Medwin,  and  Mr.  Hogg, 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  may  reiterate  their  assertions  about  docility,  a^nd' 
meekness  and  gentleness,  and  the  other  virtues,  but,  after  all,  an 
author  must  be  judged  by  his  works  ;  for  it  is  here  that  he  speaks 
with   his  natural  voice,  and  utters  the  predominant  sentiments  of 
his  mind.     It  is  absolutely  foolish  to  say  that  a  man  is  bv  nature 
tender  and   affectionate,  whose   written  feelings  breathe"  a  spirit 
quite  adverse  to  these  qualities.     A  wicked  book  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  one,  who,  least  of  all,  studied  lenity  of  phrase,  to  be 
a  malefactor  \  and   when  the  production  of  genius,  it  is  a  male- 
factor of  more  than  ordinary  power  and   malevolence  ;  for  it  is 
subject  to  none  of  the  casualties  of  life— it  knows  no  death,  and 
Its  ability  to  injure  continues  unimpaired  from  century  to  century. 
It  is  the  phial   in  which  the  concentrated  spirit  of  the  author  is 
preserved,  and  succeeding  writers  of  equal  malignity,  but  inferior 
prowess,    anoint    their    arrows    with   its    pernicious    and    deadly 
poison.     No  conscientious  man,  therefore,  no  sincere  lover  of  his 
country,  will   go  about   recklessly  disseminating  opinions,  which, 
takmg  root  in  the  very  highways  of  society,  may  at  a  future  day 
spring  up  armed  men,  and  fill   the  country  with  war  and  blood- 
shed.    Mr.  Shelley   endeavoured  to  do  this,  and   gloried   in  so 
doing— if  his  apologists  deny  the  accusation— we  refer  them  to  his 
works,  and  upon  them  rest  our  argument. 

These  hasty  observations  have  been  suggested  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  little  work  before  us,  from  which  the  spirit  of  the 
author  looks  out,  if  with  less  than  its  usual  fierceness,  yet  still  with 
something  of  its  habitual  expression. 

The  Mask   of  Anarchy,  we  learn   from   Mr.  Hunt's    Preface, 
was  written   by   Mr.  Shelley,  on  occasion   of  the  bloodshed   at 
Manchester,  in  1819,  and  was  sent   to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was  then 
editor  of  the  Examiner,  to  be  inserted  in  that  journal  or  not,  as 
he  thought  fit.     I   did   not  insert  it,  says   Mr.  Hunt,  because  I 
thought  that  the  public  at  large  had  not  become  sufficiently  discern- 
ing to  do  justice  to  the  sincerity  and  kindheartedness  of  the  spirit 
that  walked  in  this  flaming  robe  of  verse.     His  charity  was  avow- 
edly more  than  proportionate  to  his  indignation  ;  yet  I  thought  that 
even  the   suffering  part  of  the  people,  judging  not   unnaturally 
from  their  own  feelings,  and  from  the  exasperation  which  suffering 
produces  before  it  produces  knowledge,  would  believe  a  hundred 
fold  in  his  anger  to  what  they  would  in  his  good  intention  ;  and 
this  made  me  fear  that  the  common  enemy  would  take  advantage 
of  the  mistake  to  do  them  both  disservice.     lilr.  Shelley's  wriiintTs, 
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Mr.  Hunt  continues,  have  since  aided  the  general  progress  of 
knowledge  in  bringing  about  a  wiser  period;  and  an  effusion,  which 
would  have  got  him  cruelly  misrepresented  a  few  years  back,  will 
now  do  unequivocal  honour  to  his  memory,  and  show  every  body 
what  a  most  considerate  and  kind,  as  well  as  fervent  heart,  the 
cause  of  the  world  has  lost. 

There  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  publication  of  this 
poem  which  restrain  any  disposition  on  our  part  to  speak  severely 
of  Mr.  Hunt  or  his  sentiments.  We  will  not  inquire  into  the 
peculiar  aptitude  of  the  present  season  for  the  reception  of  the 
Masque  of  Anarchy,  nor  into  the  degree  of  influence  which  Mr. 
Shelley's  writings  have  exercised  upon  the  progress  of  knowledge 
— both  of  these  points  are  inconsequential.  But  we  cannot 
persuade  our  minds  to  pass  over  the  tone  which  characterizes  a 
great  portion  of  the  present  poem.  We  have  sought  in  vain  for 
the  evidence  of  a  "  most  considerate  and  kind,  as  well  as  fervent 
heart,"  in  the  following  verses  : — 

"  I  met  Murder  on  the  way — 

He  bad  a  masque  like  Castlereagh — 

Very  smootfi  he  look'd,  yet  grim  j 

Seven  bloodhounds  followed  hira. 
"All  were  fat ;'— and  well  they  might- 

Be  in  admirable  plight ; 

For  one  by  one,  and  two  by  two,  ._,  » 

He  tossed  them  human  hearts  to  chew, 

Which  from  his  wide  cloak  he  drew.  •  '■'   " 

"  Next  came  Fraud,  and  he  had  on,  .^ 

Like  Lord  E ,  an  erminecL-gown  j  •«•   *' 

His  big  tears,  for  he  wept  well,  .  ' 

Turned  to  mill-stones  as  they.fell  5    ' 

"  And  the  little  children,  who 

Round  his  feet  played  ^  and  fro. 

Thinking  every  tear  a  gem,  ,     ^  ' 

Had  their  brains  knocked  out  by  them. 
"  Clothed  with  the  *  *,  as  with  light, 

And  the  shadows  of  the  night, 

Like  *  *  *,  next  Hypocrisy, 

On  a  crocodile  rode  by." 

Our  readers,  we  think,  will  join  with  us  in  regretting  that  this 
effusion,  which,  Mr.  Hunt  says,  would  have  got  the  author 
"  cruelly  misrepresented  a  few  years  back,"  should  now  be  con- 
sidered as  doing  "  unequivocal  honour  to  his  memory."  Mr. 
Hunt  must,  of  course,  be  far  better  acquainted  than  we  can  pre- 
tend to  be  with  the  political  improvements  of  the  age,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  find,  that  the  love  of  blood  and  rapine  are  so  much  on  the 

N  2 
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increase.  The  third  and  fourth  stanzas,  quoted  above,  contain  an 
allusion,  we  are  informed,  to  Mr.  Shelley's  children,  who  were 
taken  from  him  "  by  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  under  that  pre- 
posteious  law  by  which  every  succeeding  age  might  be  made  to 
blush  for  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  opinions  of  its  predecessor." 
It  was  certainly  a  cruel  and  preposterous  law  which  enabled  an 
Englisli  judge  to  take  the  children  from  an  unbelieving  father, 
who  was  naturally  desirous  of  rearing  them  up  in  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  his  own  religion !  Is  was,  certainly,  an  unnatural 
and  wicked  action  to  inflict  such  tortures  upon  each  succeeding 
age,  as  must,  inevitably,  arise  from  depriving  the  world  of  a  few 
additional  Atheists!  But  the  allusions  to  the  Chancellor,  if  in- 
tended, have  the  frequent  merit  of  Mr.  Shelley's  poetry — that  of 
being  unintelligible.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  tears  turning 
to  millstones  in  one  verse,  and  in  the  next  into  gems,  which  are, 
moreover,  guilty  of  the  heinous  cruelty  of  knocking  out  the  brains 
of  little  children. 

No  person,  who  has  heard  of  Queen  Mab,  requires  to  be  in- 
formed, that  Mr.  Shelley  was  not  a  very  enthusiastic  friend  of  the 
church.  In  the  Masque  of  Anarchy,  its  ministers  could  not  fail 
of  having  an  active  part  assigned  to  them — 

"  And  many  more  destructions  played 
In  this  ghastly  masquerade, 
All  disguised,  even  to  the  eyes, 
Like  bishops  J  lawyers,  peers,  or  spies. 

The  italics  are  our  own.  Last  in  the  procession  rides  Anarchy, 
on  a  "  white  horse,  splashed  with  blood;"  and,  amid  the  immense 
multitude  which  are  assembled  to  do  him  lionour,  we  see 

"  Lawyers  uiul  priests,  a  motley  crowd, 
To  the  earth  their  pale  bi'ows  bowed ; 
Like  a  bad  prayer  not  over  loud, 
Whispering — '  Thou  art  Law  and  God.'" 

No  impartial  reader  can  deny  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hunt's  observa- 
tion, that  these  passages  have  the  "  usual  ardour"  of  the  author's 
tone,  and  are  marked  by  that  "  unbounded  sensibility"  which  dis- 
tinguishes all  his  references  to  religion.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  appa- 
rent that  Mr.  Shelley  did  not  permit  any  of  those  things,  which 
we,  in  our  blindness  and  folly,  account  sacred,  to  be  numbered 
among  his  "  univeisal  afiinities" — a  phrase  which  we  do  not  com- 
prehend, but  which,  doubtless,  sounds  very  proper  and  excellent 
to  those  who  do.  Mr.  Shelley  did  not  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
any  church  or  ministry  either,  and,  therefore,  it  was  finely  said  by 
^Ir.  Hazlitt  one  day,  in  Mr.  Hunt's  hearing,  that  it  was  not  worth 
Mr.  Shelley's  while  to  compromise  with  an  untruth.  He  acted 
quite    correctly,    therefore,    in    introducing    the    clergy  into    his 
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Masque  of  Anarchy.  We  are,  however,  bound  to  confess  that  he 
has  been  more  merciful  than  on  former  occasions,  and  the  church 
cannot  but  feel  his  kindness  acutely. 

But  Shelley  was  a  poet,  and  whatever  he  wrote  presented  some 
tokens  of  the  fine  though  clouded  light  that  dwelt  withm.  We 
trace  the  Greek  iSIythos  in  some  of  the  followmg  hues: 

"  When  one  fled  past,  a  maniac  maid. 
And  her  name  was  Hope,  she  said ; 
But  she  looked  more  like  Despair} 
And  she  cried  out  in  the  air  3 
"  '  My  father.  Time,  is  weak  and  grey. 
With  waiting  for  a  better  day; 
See  liow  idiot-like  he  stands 
Fumbling  with  his  palsied  hands! 

"  He  has  had  child  after  child. 

And  the  dust  of  death  is  piled, 

Over  every  one  but  me — 

Misery!  oh!  Misery! — ' 

"  Then  she  lay  down  in  the  street, 

Right  before  the  horse's  feet. 

Expecting  with  a  patient  eye, 

]\Inrder,  Fraud,  and  Anarchy. 

"  When  between  her  and  her  foes 

A  mist,  a  light,  an  image  rose. 

Small  at  first,  and  weak  and  frail, 

Like  the  vapour  of  the  vale : 

"  Till,  as  clouds  grow  on  the  blast. 

Like  tower-crown'd  giants  striding  fast. 

And  glare  with  lightnings  as  they  fly, 

And  speak  in  thunder  to  the  sky, 

"  It  grew — a  shape  arrayed  in  mail 

Brighter  than  the  viper's  scale. 

And  up-bornc  on  wings  whose  grain 

Was  as  the  light  of  sunny  rain. 

"  With  step  as  soft  as  wind  it  passed 

Over  the  heads  of  men — so  fast 

That  they  knew  the  presence  there 

And  looked— and  all  was  empty  air. 

"  As  flowers  beneath  the  footstep  waken, 

As  stars  from  night's  loose  hair  ar^  shaken. 

As  waves  arise  when  loud  winds  call. 

Thoughts  sprung  where'er  that  step  did  fall. 

"  And  the  prostrate  multitude 
Looked — and  ankle  deep  in  blood, 
Hope,  that  maiden  most  serene, 
Was  walking  with  a  quiet  mien." 
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We  have  already  devoted  more  space  than  we  had  intended  to 
the  consideration  of  this  Masque;  but  we  cannot  conclude  with- 
out extracting  a  passage,  which  Mr.  Hunt  gives  in  the  Preface, 
from  a  pamphlet  by  Shelley. 

"  With  respect  to  universal  suftVasre,  I  confess  I  consider  its  adoption, 
in  the  present  unprepared  state  of  public  knowledge  and  feeling,  fraught 
with  peril.  I  tliink  that  none  but  those  who  register  their  names  as 
paying  a  certain  small  sum,  in  direct  taxes,  ought  at  present  to  send 
members  to  parliament.  The  consequence  of  the  immediate  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise  to  every  male  adult,  would  be  to  place  powder 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  rendered  brutal,  and  torpid,  and 
ferocious,  by  ages  of  slavery.  It  is  to  suppose,  that  the  qualities  belong- 
ing to  a  demagogue  are  such  as  are  sufficient  so  endow  a  legislator.  I 
allow  Major  Cartwright's  arguments  to  be  unanswerable  5  abstractedly, 
it  is  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  have  a  share  in  the  government  j 
yet  nothing  can  be  less  consistent  with  reason,  or  afford  smaller  hopes  of 
any  beneficial  issue,  than  the  plan  which  should  abolish  the  regal  and 
aristocratical  branches  of  our  constitution,  before  the  public  mind,  through 
many  gradations  of  improvement,  shall  have  arrived  at  the  maturity 
which  can  disregard  these  symbols  of  its  childhood." 

The  "  singular  and  happy  anticipation;  "  which  Mr.  Hunt  dis- 
covers in  these  remarks,  he  is  right  in  thinking  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous. Our  object  in  making  the  extract  is  merely  to  show  the 
opinion  entertained  of  democratical  ascendency  by  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  reckless  of  modern  innovators. 

We  have  spoken  severely  of  Mr.  Shelley;  but  we  should  scorn 
to  associate  him  with  the  political  thieves  and  brigands  of  the  day. 
Impossible  as  his  schemes  of  universal  happiness  and  legislation 
certainly  were,  we  still  believe  him  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  de- 
sire for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men,  which,  though  a  mistaken 
and  erroneous  one,  was  nevertheless  sincere.  He  was  endowed 
with  that  peculiar  political  vision,  which  Swift  calls  tlie  art  of  see- 
ing things  invisible.  None  of  bis  followers  and  most  vehement 
eulogisers,  we  suspect,  will  ever  imitate  his  views  with  regard  to 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  Plunder  is  their  object — the 
aggrandisement  of  themselves,  not  the  advantage  of  others.  But 
one  passage  in  the  foregoing  extract  demands  especial  notice  and 
repetition.  It  is  to  suppose,  says  Mr.  Shelley,  that  the  qualities 
helonging  to  a  demagogue  are  such  as  are  sujficient  to  endow  a  legis- 
lator. 

These  memorable  words  ought  to  be  engraven  in  gold  upon 
the  walls  of  every  Political  Union  room  throughout  the  country. 
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Enough,  and  far  more  than  enough,  it  might  be  thought,  has  been 
aheady  written  to  convince  any  mind  not  rendered  wholly  callous  by 
the  most  perverse  and  impenetrable  obstinacy,  that  the  Vaudois 
held  many  of  those  Articles  of  Faith  which  are  now  distinctive  of 
Protestantism,  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Peter  Waldo,  and  the 
Heretics  of  Lyon.  The  Bishop  of  Meaux  needs  no  more  slaying  ; 
and  unless  he  is  likely  to  fight  like  "that  gunpowder  Hotspur," 
even  after  he  is  dead,  we  may  safely  leave  him  on  the  field  without 
the  supererogatory  infliction  of  "a  new  Mound  in  his  thigh." 
Mr.  Gilly,  however,  is  not  of  this  opinion  ;  and  he  has  accord- 
ingly devoted  ]36  pages  of  his  present  volume  to  a  preliminary 
inquiry  into  the  Antiquity  and  Purity  of  the  Waldensian  Church. 
Without  conceding  to  that  Church  innnediate  approximation  to 
the  Apostolic  Age,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  grant  that  it  dates 
from  time  immemorial ;  and  without  assenting  to  that  very  mar- 
vellous proposition,  wliich  must  have  astounded  Lord  Aberdeen 
when  he  read  Mr.  Gilly's  Memorial,  that  it  is  "  the  origin  of  every 
Reformed  Church  in  Europe,"*  we  are  equally  willing  to  admit 
its  accordance  in  main  points  of  doctrine  with  the  Reformers. 
We  think  it  therefore  quite  unnecessary  to  tread  over  again  the 
often-trodden  path  by  which  we  have  arrived  at  this  conviction, 
or  to  double  -upon  our  own  trail  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  running 
it  down  afresh.  Moreover,  we  so  very  much  prefer  Mr.  Gilly's 
narrative  to  his  ratiocination,  that  we  shall  extricate  ourselves 
as  rapidly  as  possible  from  his  argumentative  researches,  in  order 
to  accompany  him  on  his  far  more  agreeable  travels. 

It  is  by  no  means  with  any  intention  of  disparaging  the  claims, 
which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  we  believe  the  Vaudois  may 
maintain  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  that  we  remark,  in  passing, 
how  much  the  assertion  of  the  early  date  of  some  of  the  Morjand 
MSS.,  upon  which  that  claim  was  once  so  confidently  asserted, 
has  gradually  dwindled  away.  Of  certain  documents,  attributed 
by  Mr.  Gilly  in  his  former   Work  on  the  Vaudois  to  tlie  com^ 
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mencement  of  the  Xllth  century,  we  now  hear  that  "  it  may  be 
granted  that  some  of  the  identical  copies  from  which  Leijer  tran- 
scribed were  not  written  before  the  middle  of  the  Xlllth  cen- 
tury"— the  date  to  which  Allix  long  ago  referred  them — "  or 
even  the  XlVth:"  but  there  is  strong  internal  evidence  to  prove 
that  these  Treatises  contained  passages  rvhich  had  previously  formed 

part  of  Religious  manuscripts  preserved  among  the  Waldenses  at 
a  period  more  remote."  Now,  it  is  plain  that  at  least  200  years 
are  here  at  once  conceded  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  by  the  saving 
clause,  which  introduces  ''  internal  evidence,"  preparation  is  made 
for  abandoning  as  many  more  centuries  as  diligent  and  accurate 
investigation  may  hereafter  curtail.  The  precise  dates  of  the 
MSS.  themselves  is  manifestly  of  very  little  consequence,  if  we 
once  persuade  ourselves  that  they  embody  matter  which  was 
familiar  to  the  Vaudois  at  an  indefinitely  remote  period.  On 
the  value  of  the  internal  evidence  itself  which  they  afford,  we  by 
no  means  venture  to  pronounce ; — it  7nai/  fully  bear  out  every 
thing  which  is  predicated  of  it;  still  less  are  we  inclined  to  detract 
from  the  immemorial  existence  of  the  Waldensian  doctrines. 
Our  sole  wish  is  to  show  that  the  reins  have  been  tiirown  far  too 
loosely  upon  the  neck  of  Imagination  ;  and  that  the  testimony  of 
written  documents  in   behalf  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Vaudois  has 

:  been  cited  with  too  little  caution,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  when  Morland  himself,  after  collecting  the  MSS.  in  com- 
pliance with  Archbishop  Usher's  commission,  deposited  them  at 
Cambridge,  he  also  spoke  at  a  guess  ;  and  talked  of  ''  internal 
evidence,"  which    carried  one  of  them  at  least  (iOO  or  700  years 

,back  from  his  own  time,  l6j8. 

But  we  proceed  onward  to  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Gilly's  tour, 
which  throughout  exhibits  him  in  a  very  amiable  light.  Somewhat 
there  may  be,  or  rather,  no  doubt  there  is,  of  natural  exaggera- 
tion respecting  the  people  with  whom  he  mixed;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  volume,  we  find  a  very  honest  admission  that 
"  incidents  of  a  very  unpleasant  nature  and  traits  of  Evil"  (among 
them,  as  we  learn  elsewhere,  were  a  suicide  and  a  murder,)  which 
he  observed  during  his  two  months'  residence  in  the  valleys,  have 
been  carefully  kept  out  of  sight;  because  "  the  professed  object" 
of  the  writer  was  "  to  commend  the  cause  of  the  Vaudois  to  the 
Protestant  World."  This  qualification  in  great  measure  recon- 
ciles us  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity.  A  single  paragraph  dispels 
the  drean)s  of  Utopia  which  had  played  round  us  for  500  pages  ; 
and  we  awake  to  the  conviction  which  we  had  entertained  before 
our  short  slimiber,  that  Evil  is  not  confined  only  to  the  heavy 
atmosphere  which  envelopes  great  cities;  but  that,  in  accordance 
with  a  general   and  unvarying  law,  it  pursues   human  nature,  in 
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some  shape  or  other,  even  to  the  rarilied  summits  of  the  Alps. 
Alas  !  when  the  profane  swearer  borrowed  the  cloak  of  his  smooth- 
spoken friend  Amniadab,  \\hich  was  to  cure  him  of  his  unrighteous 
licence  of  tongue,  he  found  that  he  had  made  but  a  commutation 
of  offence.  He  was  stripped  indeed  of  his  oaths;  but  he  had 
clad  himself  with  lying  as  with  a  garment.  Man  every  where  is 
born  to  sin,  no  less  than  to  trouble,  even  as  the  sparks  fly  upward. 

Mr.  Gilly's  very  praiseworthy  objects  in  revisiting  Piemont 
were  to  determine  the  most  beneficial  mode  in  which  a  fund, 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  use  of  the  Vaudois,  might  be  em- 
ployed ;  to  ascertain  how  far  monies  already  contributed  had 
been  discreetly  expended ;  and  to  acquire  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  their  condition  than  he  already  possessed.  No  lack  of 
charitable  feeling  had  been  shown  towards  the  wants  of  their 
Church  since  his  former  visit :  nearlv  12,000/.  had  been  collected 
m  the  Protestant  Countries  of  Europe  (England,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, contributing  much  the  larger  proportion,)  for  the  foundation 
and  support  of  an  hospital  and  schools;  and  an  annual  payment 
of  277/'  from  our  Government  to  their  Pastors,  which  had  been 
suspended  at  the  epoch  in  which  their  destinies  fell  under  French 
controul,  was  renewed  in  1827.  The  division  of  these  6,800 
francs  amono- their  thirteen  Pastors  would  have  wiven  each  of  them 
an  addition  of  about  583  francs  to  his  yearly  revenue.  With  a 
noble  spirit  of  self-denial,  they  agreed  in  their  Synod  not  to  receive 
more  than  300;  and  to  devote  the  surplus,  2,900,  to  a  fund  for 
the  superannuated  and  for  widows ;  and  tosvards  the  maintenance 
of  two  additional  Pastors  in  remote  districts,  at  that  time  without 
adequate  ministry.  The  value  of  this  high-minded  abstinence 
may  be  estimated  better,  when  we  add,  that  the  maximum  income 
of  the  wealthiest  of  these  good  men,  even  after  its  augmentation, 
does  not  exceed  60/.  a  year. 

"  Calculation  to  a  day,  when  we  can  do  it,  may  be  defended 
by  a  great  example,"  is  a  golden  rule,  over  which  the  wise,  worthy, 
and  weighty  Aubrey  chuckles,  while  he  cites  it  from  Dr.  Pell, 
in  defence  of  his  own  sapient  hypothesis  of  day-fatality.  On  this 
principle,  doubtless,  it  is  that  we  are  informed  by  the  tourist  now 
before  us,  "  we  embarked  on  board  the  Brocklebank  steam-boat, 
near  London  Bridge,  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  six  oclock.  May 
27,  1829."  A  prooemiuni  thus  precise  gave  us  some  little  misgiving 
tliat  it  was  not  unlikely  to  be  followed  by  a  very  detailed  route  to 
Paris;  but,  in  justice,  we  must  add,  that  we  were  deceived  in 
our  anticipation ;  and  that  we  arrive  at  Geneva,  Turin,  and, 
finally,  even  at  La  Torre,  with  very  desirable  rapidity.  The 
parsonage  of  M.  Bert,  Pastor  of  the  last-named  Commune,  in  the 
neighbouring  hamlet  of  San  Margarita,  formed  Mr.  Gilly's  head- 
quarters during  his  visit  to  the  mountains ;  and  beneath  that  hospi- 
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table  roof  he  found  "every  want  and  wish  anticipated.  Not  only  was 
he  lodged  in  the  Pastor's  own  study,  in  which  he  had  the  power  of 
reading  many  "  interesting  Treatises  of  authors  whose  names  have 
long  since  passed  into  oblivion  ;" — (a  relaxation  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  we  have  occasionally  found  laborious  ;) — but  his 
chamber  was  furnished  with  a  sufficient  "  provision  of  linen,  and 
of  basins  and  water-vessels,  ample  and  capacious  enough  for  the 
most  luxurious  ablutions;"  he  breakfasted  early,  dined  at  two, 
"  off  a  small  piece  of  beef  or  veal  not  remarkable  for  fatness  or 
flavour,  poultry,  trout,  and  some  preparations  of  eggs,  rice,  vegeta- 
bles, or  pastry ;"  and  he  supped  off"  "  a  flowing  bowl  of  milk,  rich 
as  cream,  or  of  custard-pudding,  with  some  preserved  fruit." 
When  the  allowance  of  meat,  which  at  first  was  scanty,  had  been 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  "  silent  observations"  of  the 
hostess  upon  the  appetites  of  her  guests,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the  author,  that  "  their  repast, 
and  particularly  the  suppers,  were  enjoyable  beyond  all  de- 
scription." 

We  pass  on,  however,  from  these  personal  matters  and  private 
creature-comforts^ — the  introduction  of  which  is  amply  justitied 
by  their  importance  to  the  individual,  and  which  agreeably  relieve 
the  monotony  of  statistical  detail — to  subjects  of  more  general 
import.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that,  as  Mr.  Gilly  is  very 
little  solicitous  concerning  either  arrangement  or  compression, 
we  cannot  undertake  the  toil  of  classifying  that  which  we  find 
unclassed  in  his  pages  ;  and  that  the  reader  must  be  content  to 
receive  information  as  we  find  it,  in  a  form  (if  form  it  can  be 
called)  diffused,  dismembered,  and  desultory. 

To  begin  with  Education.  Public  instruction  is  given  in  1 
grammar  school,  15  great  schools,  126  small  schools,  (this  last 
lumiber  is  far  from  being  constant)  all  maintained  by  contributions 
from  Holland  ;  in  4  girls'  schools  supported  by  a  London  Com- 
mittee, and  in  4  others  dependent  on  individiuds.  The  number 
of  pupils  altogether  averages  about  4,500,  the  majority  being 
boys.  This  apparatus  seems  by  no  means  insufficient  for  a  po- 
pulation amounting  to  not  quite  20,000  persons;  but,  unhappily, 
there  are  many  drawbacks  upon  its  efficiencv.  First,  the  system 
of  mutual  instruction  is  peremptorily  forbidden  by  an  edict  of  the 
Sardinian  Government;  secondly,  the  smallness  of  stipends  to  the 
schoolmasters,  the  frequent  necessity  of  employing  the  children  ni 
field-work,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  bad  roads,  distance, 
and  occasional  inclemency  of  weather,  limit  the  session  (if  we 
may  so  call  it)  of  the  great  school  from  a  nominal  ten  months  to 
a  real  five  or  six  ;  of  the  smaller  schools  sometimes  to  three. 
Many  of  the  schoolmasters  speak  French  imperfectly,  and  write 
indifferent   hands ;    and   those    indispensable    appurtenances    of 
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Learning,  books,  paper,  slates  and  pencils,  are  to  be  attained  only 
at  an  expense  which,  for  the  most  part,  amounts  to  a  prohibition. 
It  is  not  a  little  gratifying  to  learn  that,  in  spite  of  these  formidable 
obstacles,  the  children  learn  to  read,  with  considerable  fluency, 
the  Bible,  and  a  catechism  of  125  pages  (a  |x=ya  xaxov,  which 
ought  to  be  corrected,)  that  they  can  write  some  sort  of  character, 
and  that  they  are  not  wholly  ignorant  of  arithmetic. 

The  vernacular  Tongue  of  the  Vaudois  is  described  as  a  barba- 
rous dialect,  "  between  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  more  like 
Spanish  perhaps  :" — a  description  which,  without  conveying  any 
very  accurate  analysis  of  its  nature,  sufficiently  informs  us  that  it  is 
a  truly  Babel  compound.  The  language  of  the  State  is  Italian;  that 
in  which  instruction  is  given  is  French  ;  and  the  schoolmasters 
very  often  are  unacquainted  with  the  spoken  patois.  The  medium 
of  communication  therefore  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught  is 
not  always  unincumbered.  The  greatest  payment  made  to  any 
of  the  masters  of  the  15  central  schools  is  14/.  per  annum,  and  in 
that  sum,  Mr.  Gilly  believes,  is  included  his  salary  as  catechist 
and  reader  in  the  church.  In  the  small  schools,  from  10  to  25 
francs  is  considered  good  pay  for  three  or  four  months'  superin- 
tendence. The  school-rooms  (of  the  small  schools)  are  cheer- 
less and  uncomfortable,  for  the  most  part  unglazed,  with  scarcely 
any  desks  or  seats,  and  warmed  by  a  stove,  which  distributes 
more  smoke  than  heat ;  the  largest  of  them,  in  which  55  pupils 
are  sometimes  taught,  does  not  exceed  sixteen  feet  square. 
Thickly  strewn  as  is  the  path  of  Learning  everywhere  with  thorns, 
we  recollect  no  spot  under  Heaven  in  which  the  rampart  erected 
against  it  is  more  prickly  than  in  the  valleys  of  Piemont,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  above  account. 

The  Church  service  on  Sundays  is  preceded  by  a  slovenly  reading 
of  some  portions  of  Scripture,  accompanied  by  Osterwald's  Re- 
flections upon  them.  Tiiis  task  is  assigned  to  an  officer  called  the 
Regent,  who  is  often  the  schoolmaster  also,  and  who,  for  the  most 
part,  is  incompetent  to  execute  the  duty  with  any  propriety  of  reci- 
tation. The  service,  which  ensues,  is  performed  in  the  following 
order  by  the  Pastor,  according  to  the  old  Liturgy  of  Geneva: — 

'M.  A  short  exhortation  to  confession. 

"  2.  A  form  of  supplication  and  confession  combined. 

3.  A  psalm  sung. 

4.  Prayer  before  the  sermon  ;   extempore,  or  precomposed. 

5.  The  sermon  preached  from  memory. 

"  6.  A  long  form  of  prayer  for  all  orders  of  men,  for  persons  in  autho- 
rity especially. 

**  7.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 
'*'  8.  The  Apostles'  Creed. 
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"9.  A  psalm  sung. 

"  lO.  A  benedictory  address,  and  exhortation  to  almsgiving. 

"11.  The  final  benediction. 

"  The  whole  of  the  service  did  not  occupy  more  than  one  hour  and  a 
half,  and  this  is  all  the  public  Sunday  duty  in  which  the  pastor  of  La 
Torre,  or  any  of  the  Vaudois  pastors,  is  expected  to  take  part." — p.  219. 

The  psalmody  is  that  which,  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  La  Trobe 
may  urge  to  the  contrary,  mixed  congregational  singing  always 
Mill  be,  more  earnest  than  harmonious.  The  Regent,  as  Mr. 
Gilly  admits  (after  the  manner  of  most  parish  clerks  nearer  iiome) 
is  conspicuous  rather  than  agreeable,  and  the  organ  is  grievously 
wanting  to  drown  the  discords. 

Raucisom  cantus,  cornicum  ut  soccla  vetusta 
Corvorumque  greges. 

"  The  tunes  are  generally  so  very  dismal  and  monotonous,  as  to  leave 
not  only  an  unpleasing  but  a  melancholy  impression.  I  could  only  fancy 
that  these  were  the  mournful  notes  descriptive  of  sorrow  and  suftering, 
which  the  poor  victims  of  oppression  used  to  raise  in  their  asylums 
among  the  rocks  and  forests,  when  they  fled  before  the  sword  of  the 
destroyer."     p.  221. 

""Jlie  old  Liturgy  of  Geneva  (that  according  to  the  edition  of 
1754)  is  expressly  mentioned  above,  on  account  of  the  important 
omissions  which,  according  to  the  Reglement  oi  May  13,  i817, 
reduced  the  new  copies  almost  to  the  caput  mortnnm  of  So- 
cinianism.  By  that  Edict  of  the  Genevan  Divines  (which,  we 
rejoice  to  add,  has  been  suspended  within  the  last  two  years), 
silence  was  enjoined,  according  to  its  own  words,  "  1°.  sur  la 
maiiiere  dont.  la  nature  divine  est  unis  a  la  persotute  de  Jesus  Christ ; 
2°.  sur  le  peche  originel;  3°.  sur  la  mauihe  dont  la  Grace  opere, 
on  sur  la  Grace  efficienle;  4°.  sur  la  predestination:"  and  copies 
of  the  Ritual  castrated  in  conformity  with  the  above  rules,  were 
issued  for  general  use. 

The  high  repute  of  the  English  among  the  Valleys  may  form  a 
poweiful  bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  this  neighbouring  pseudo- 
liberal  Divinity.  During  a  visit  to  the  Pastor  of  Bobi,  Mr. 
Gilly  must  have  been  gratified  by  viewing  the  contents  of  his 
host's  Library. 

"  Mr.  INIuston's  book-shelves  contained  many  volumes,  which  be- 
longed to  an  ancestor  of  his,  M.  Appia,  who  was  ordained  in  London 
about  a  century  ago;  and  among  them  some  of  the  English  divinity  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  that  day.  lie  reads  English  himself,  but  does 
not  speak  it ;  and  it  oflers  a  goodly  prospect  for  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  Vaudois,  that  several  of  the  pastors  make  a  study  of  our  language 
and  literature,  and  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  theology  of  the  English 
school  of  divinity.     I  have  heard  it  observed  more  than  once,  in  the  val- 
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leys,  that  the  works  of  the  British  Divines,  next  to  the  Bible,  are  the 
main  support  of  the  Protestant  cause." — p.  344,  345. 

Another  occurrence  while  he  was  treading  some  of  the  loftiest 
craos  of  the  Upper  Valleys,  although  trifling  in  itself,  evinces  our 
popular  estimation. 

"  In  one  of  the  most  desolate  parts  we  met  a  woman,  who  asked  us 
if  we  knew  the  owner  of  a  pen-knife,  which  she  had  found  eight 
months  ago.  In  answer  to  our  inquiry,  why  she  imagined  that  we 
might  be  able  to  say  who  had  lost  it,  she  said  she  had  been  told  the 
knife  was  made  in  England,  and  belonged  to  an  Englishman.  Every 
stranger  in  these  regions,  whose  appearance  denotes  him  to  be  above 
the  rank  of  a  peasant,  is  supposed  to  be  from  England." — p.  39.i. 

One  improvement  in  the  external  arrangement  of  our  own 
worship  might  be  derived  from  the  Vaudois  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
aristocratical  prejudice  which  cannot  fail  to  be  shocked  by  the 
following  remarks,  we  most  cordially  and  entirely  assent  to  their 
spirit. 

"  There  are  no  pews,  those  worst  introductions  of  the  worst  times, 
whether  you  consult  taste,  utility,  or  piety,  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  new  churches  in  England,  continue  to  be  the  disgrace 
and  deformity  of  our  sacred  builcHngs.  Even  many  of  our  cathedrals 
have  admitted  them. — Wherever  pews  occupy  the  whole  or  the  greater 
portion  of  the  space  in  churches,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Here  the 
privileged  may  come  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  but  there  is  not  room, 
or  there  is  not  accommodation  for  the  poor,  that  they  may  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them — it  would  be  inconvenient  to  the  few  to  throw 
open  the  house  of  God  to  the  many.' 

"  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  that  they  receive 
all  who  enter  them,  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  and  it  is  cheering  and 
edifying  to  gaze  upon  the  multitudes  that  fill  them,  kneeling,  or  sitting, 
or  standing  side  by  side,  as  they  may  chance  to  go  in  and  to  place  them- 
selves 5  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  one  with  another:  and  were  indi- 
vidual inclinations  and  interests  to  be  sacrificed  to  public  considerations, 
and  were  our  own  parish  churches  to  be  entirely  thrown  open,  as  "  free 
sittings,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Sunday  congregations  of  the  Esta- 
blishment w^ould  soon  become  what  they  ought  to  be.  " — pp.  366,  367. 

The  brief  notice  of  one  most  interesting  department  of  Pas- 
toral duty,  which  we  subjoin,  is  very  simple  and  very  touching, 
l^r.  Warton  might  expand,  but  he  could  scarcely  improve  the 
description. 

'•'  Mr.  Bert  had  made  an  appointment  to  pray  with  a  venerable  pa- 
rishioner, whom  the  weight  of  years  was  bringing  gently  down  to  the 
grave,  on  this  first  Sunday  of  my  arrival.  At  his  invitation  I  accom- 
panied him.  I  felt  that  it  was  good  for  me  to  be  there.  The  dying 
man  was  supported  in  his  bed  by  some  attentive  children  or  grand- 
children, and  seemed  more  like  one  who  was  to  give,  than  to  receive 
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exhortation  and  comfort.  After  a  woi'd  or  two  from  his  pastor,  he  took 
up  his  parable,  and  continued  it  with  a  strength  of  voice  and  an  earnest- 
ness of  manner,  which  evinced  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  There  was  neither 
rapture  nor  presumption  in  any  thing  that  fell  from  his  mouth  j  but  an 
expression  of  humble  confidence  in  his  Redeemer's  love,  and  of  de- 
pendence on  the  promises  of  God,  which  denoted  him  to  be  in  full  pos- 
session of  that  peace,  which  passeth  understanding.  Mr.  Bert  spoke  of 
me  to  the  old  man  as  an  English  clergyman  ;  he  desired  my  prayers, 
and  promised  to  remember  mc  in  his.  '  1  am  eighty-three  years  of  age,' 
said  he,  '  and  my  testimony  of  God's  graciousness  and  mercy  is  more 
than  that  of  David.  I  have  never  been  forsaken  even  in  my  unrigh- 
teousness; God  is  with  me  in  my  old  age,  though  I  have  too  often  gone 
astray  from  him,  both  in  youth  and  age.' 

"  The  silent  respect  with  which  the  pastor  of  La  Torre  listened  to 
the  old  man,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  saying  so  little,  and  being  a  lis- 
tener, until  he  raised  his  voice  in  thanksgiving,  for  the  consolation  that 
was  bestowed  from  above  upon  the  expiring  saint,  spoke  more  for  his 
own  piety  than  the  most  copious  and  fervent  address,  which  he  could 
have  delivered."— pp.  241,  242. 

It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Sardinian  Government  to  throw 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  Religion  which,  hap- 
pily, it  is  beyond  their  power  to  extinguish ;  and  the  numerous 
harassing  and  vexatious  prohibitions  by  which  the  Vaudois  Pas- 
tors are  encompassed,  might  kindle  in  less  well-regulated  spirits, 
hostility  little  in  accordance  with  the  meekness  and  gentleness 
of  Christianity.  It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  therefore,  that 
we  read  two  instances  illustrative  of  the  existence  of  an  oppo- 
site temper.  The  compact  of  neutrality  mentioned  in  the  first 
anecdote  proves  discretion  on  tiie  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic ; 
the  deserved  praise  in  the  second,  evinces  genuine  charity  on 
that  of  the  Vaudois. 

"  I  inquired  of  the  pastor  of  Bobi,  if  he  and  the  Cure  were  upon 
friendly  terms  ?  '  We  are  not  very  sociable,'  was  his  frank  reply,  '  but 
we  live  upon  terms  of  harmony.  When  he  first  came  into  the  parish, 
I  expressed  a  wish  that  we  might  meet  occasionally,  and  confer  upon 
theological  subjects ;  but  he  instantly  put  a  bar  to  this,  by  telling  me 
in  plain  words,  that  as  he  did  not  mean  to  try  to  make  a  proselyte  of  me, 
and  as  I  should  certainly  not  be  able  to  convert  him,  we  had  better 
avoid  all  religious  discussion.'  " — p.  345. 

"  In  the  pine  grove  on  the  mountain  side  facing  the  hamlet  of  Lower 
Prali,  where  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  directly  opposite  to 
that  building,  M.  Peyrani  showed  us  a  noble  fir-tree,  and  upon  it  a  cross 
cut  deeply  in  the  bark.  *  This  emblem  of  her  faith,'  said  the  pastor, 
'  was  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic  woman,  whose  flocks  and  chalet  are 
on  the  Alp,  immediately  above  us.  The  church  below  is  the  nearest  to 
her  pasturage,  and  here  she  comes,  as  frequently  as  she  can,  at  the  hour 
of  mass,   and  kneeling  before  this   cross,  and  within  view  of  the  sane- 
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tuary,  where  she  knows  the  priest  is  officiating  before  the  altar,  she 
offers  up  lier  devotions,  and  enjoys  all  the  consolations  of  her  religion.' 
The  Protestant  clergyman  related  the  anecdote  with  every  feeling  of 
respect  for  such  sincere  and  simple  piety,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  heard 
it  with  equal  sympathy." — pp.  406,  407. 

The  first  steps  for  establishing  an  Hospital  near  San  Mar- 
garita were  taken  in  1824.  The  King  of  Sardinia  having  granted 
permission  for  the  appropriation  of  a  house  and  land  as  an 
asylum  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  sick  Vaudois,  and  their  wants 
having  been  made  known  among  their  Protestant  brethren 
throughout  Europe,  105,000  francs  were  at  once  transmitted 
from  France,  Swisserland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  German 
States,  and  were  expended  in  the  necessary  purchase.  The  en- 
dowment, amounting  to  nearly  oOO/.  a  year,  arises  from  the 
rent  of  a  farm  included  in  the  purchase,  and  from  the  much 
larger  contributions  of  England,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  which 
have  been  discreetly  vested  in  the  funds  of  those  several  Coun- 
tries. Among  the  benefactions  must  not  be  forgotten  one  of 
400  francs  presented  by  Alexander  of  Russia.  The  building, 
which  is  admirably  situated  so  as  to  afford  easy  communication 
with  the  most  populous  villages,  stands  in  an  enclosure  of  about 
two  acres,  and  consists  of  twelve  rooms,  the  smallest  of  which  is 
sixteen  feet  square.  The  wards  are  cheerful,  clean,  and  well 
ventilated  ;  the  bedsteads  are  of  iron ;  accommodation  can  be  af- 
forded within  the  Hospital  for  fourteen  patients,  and  eight  more 
can  be  received  in  a  Dispensary  at  Pomaretto.  About  two  hun- 
dred admissions  occur  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  each  patient,  including  food,  medicine,  fuel,  and  wine, 
is  calculated  at  one  franc  a  day.  The  physician,  who  is  resident 
and  controls  the  establishment,  receives  oOO  francs  per  annum  ; 
the  surgeon,  who  visits  periodically,  and  also  whenever  his  ser- 
vices may  be  required,  has  no  more  than  300. 

The  Grammar  School,  x«t'  'i^o^-riv,  as  it  is  somewhat  inappro- 
priately called,  is  held  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  We  say  held, 
because  there  is  not  any  fixed  house  for  the  scholars,  who  are 
taught,  by  permission,  in  the  Presbytery  of  La  Torre ;  and  the 
master  engages  to  pay  rent  both  for  his  school-room  and  his  own 
residence,  and  to  teach  Greek,  Latin,  and  Divinity,  for  a  stipend 
not  exceeding  3a/.  a  year,  contributed  by  the  Dutch.  The  school, 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gilly's  visit,  consisted  of  twenty-two  boys, 
whose  ages  varied  from  nine  years  to  fifteen  and  a  half,  and  his 
report  of  their  progress,  under  disadvantages  scarcely  less  than 
tliose  which  we  have  before  mentioned  as  clogging  the  small 
schools,  is  highly  favourable.  Although  not  even  a  Dictionary 
but  such  as  may  be  lent  by  the  master  is  at  the  command  of  any 
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of  the  pupils,  Mr.  Gilly  speaks  of  a  boy  only  eleven  and  a  half 
years  old,  who  construed  a  passage  in  Virgil  turned  to  at  random, 
and  answered  the  mythological  and  grammatical  questions  arising 
out  of  it,  with  very  gratifying  accuracy. 

The  propositions  which  Mr.  Gilly  submitted  to  the  Pastors  of 
the  Vaudois,  after  personally  inspecting  thirteen  out  of  their  fifteen 
parishes,  were  to  the  following  effect: 

"  '  To  apply  funds  at  my  disposal  to  the  endowment  of  a  school,  or 
college,  wliich  shall  serve  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  intended 
for  the  ministry,  for  regents,  schoolmasters.  Sec,  See,  and  which  shall, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible,  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  three  valleys.  In 
the  promotion  of  this  object,  1  engage  to  furnish  five  thousand  francs 
towards  building  a  house  for  the  proposed  establishment,  provided  that 
the  Vaudois  will  themselves  give  the  site,  within  the  commune  of  La 
lone. 

"  '  To  give  a  stipend  of  1.500  francs  a-year  to  the  head- master. 

"  '  To  give  ten  exhibitions  of  iOO  francs  each  to  students  of  the  ten 
communes,  situated  at  the  greatest  distance  from  La  Torre. 

"  '  To  make  these  permanent  endowments,  if  the  college  goes  on  sa- 
tisfactorily. 

"  '  To  make  a  communication  of  these  intentions  to  the  London  Vau- 
dois Committee,  and  to  the  Dutch  Committee,  under  tlie  hope  that  the 
former  may  supply  the  means  of  raising  a  salary  for  the  second  master, 
and  that  the  latter  may  consent  to  transfer  the  stipend  and  services  of  the 
master  of  the  grammar-school  of  La  Torre,  to  the  proposed  college,  by 
which  a  third  mastership  may  be  established. 

"  '  To  enter  into  a  further  correspondence  with  the  benefactors  of  the 
Vaudois  in  Holland,  and  to  request  that  the  sum  of  750  francs  per  an- 
num, now  allowed  to  Vaudois  students  at  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  at  the 
rate  of  70  francs  a-year  each,  may  be  assigned  in  augmentation  of  the 
ten  exhibitions  at  the  college  of  La  Torre,  or  to  increase  that  number, 
when  the  students  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  gratuities  shall  have 
finished  their  studies. 

"  '  To  assign  2000  francs  for  the  purchase  of  books,  of  my  own  choice, 
for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  proposed  establishment;  under  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  pastors  will  contribute  from  their  own  stock  of  books 
towards  the  foundation  of  a  library. 

"  '  1  engage  also,  to  assign  500  francs  annually  to  the  Officers  of  the 
Table,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  expenses  of  annual  visitation, — 
To  the  Moderator      ....     200 
To  the  Moderator  adjoint    .     .     150 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Table  .150 
upon  condition  that  they  visit  the  college  twice  a-year,  and  that  they  also 
visit  the  parishes  as  heretofore. 

"  '  To  assign  also  1300  francs  annually,  in  equal  allotments,  to  the 
pastors,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  casual  wants  of  the  poor,  or  of  the 
schools  of  their  several  parishes,  upon  condition  that  they  deliver  a  report 
in  wiiting  to  the  Moderator,  every  year,  in  answer  to  the  queries  pro^ 
posed  at  his  visitation. 
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"  *  To  defray  the  expence  of  printing  50  copies  in  quarto,  of  a  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  for  the  use  of  the  churches;  such  book  of  prayer  to 
contain  public  and  private  prayers,  to  be  composed  by  a  commission  of 
pastors,  chosen  by  myself,  upon  the  basis  of  tlie  English  liturgy,  and  the 
three  litnrgies  now  in  use,  namely,  the  liturgies  of  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
and  Neufchatei. 

"  To  have  2000  copies  of  the  same  printed  in  12mo.  or  8vo.  for  the 
use  of  families  and  individuals." — p.  42/ — 431. 

The  Pastors  in  return  accepted  these  offers  with  lively  grati- 
tude, only  somewhat  qualifying  the  mode  upon  which  a  Liturgy 
was  to  be  framed,  and  requesting  that  the  five  hundred 
francs  proposed  for  visitation  might  be  appropriated  to  some 
public  object.  Each  Commune  lias  shown  itself  anxious  that 
the  College  should  be  fixed  within  its  own  boundaries;  and  a 
rivalry  of  generous  offers  has  arisen  among  them,  in  order  to  se- 
cure that  coveted  honour.  Money,  sites,  materials,  carriage,  and 
labour  have  been  freely  tendered ;  and,  although  the  permanent 
College  is  not  yet  erected,  a  provisional  Institution  is  already 
opened. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Gilly  followed  up  his  exertion 
by  memorializing  Government  to  interpose  with  the  Court  of  Sar- 
dinia, so  that  the  privileges  of  the  Vaudois  might  be  respected  in 
conformity  with  existing  Treaties.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  met 
the  application  by  a  very  plain  and  reasonable  inquiry;  requesting 
Mr.  Gilly  "  to  point  out  the  Treaties  which  exist  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  respecting  the  Vaudois;"  and 
when  Mr.  Gilly  acknowledged  his  inability  so  to  do,  the  Duke 
answered,  by  another  and  equally  reasonable  observation,  "  that 
he  was  in  hopes  tl^t  when  ]VIr.  Gilly  mentioned  treaties  with  the 
King  of  Sardinia  he  could  state  what  they  were."  A  process,  which 
Mr.  Gilly  had  forgotten  in  his  first  ardour,  relieved  him  from  the 
embarrassment  into  which  he  was  thus  thrown;  and  after  a  dili- 
gent search  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  under  that  urbane  and 
indefatigable  guidance,  which  every  one  acquainted  with  that  de- 
pository must  always  be  forward  to  acknowledge,  he  received  from 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Lemon,  a  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  dated  in  1704,  in  which  the  latter  fidly  confirms 
his  Vaudois  subjects,  "  leurs  enfaiis  et  postcritt  dans  la  pos- 
sessiojt  cJe  tons  et  chacun  leurs  aiiciens  droits,  edits,  coiitumes,  et 
privileges,  taut  pour  les  hahitutiom,  negoces,  et  exercise  de  leur  Re- 
ligion, que  pour  tout  autre  chose."  No  time  was  lost  in  commu- 
nicating this  important  discovery  to  the  heads  of  Government; 
and,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  the  matter  laid  before  them 
was  taken  into  serious  consideration.  Mr.  Gilly  informs  us  that 
he  has  "  been  assured  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  begun  a  paper 
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upon  the  subject  before  he  left  oflfice,  and  that  the  day  before  he 
gave  up  the  seals,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  finish  it."  The  change  in  Administration  will,  probably, 
compel  a  repetition  of  all  the  steps  which  Mr.  Gilly  has  hitherto 
trodden;  and  the  chief  of  tlu-  Pitjtestant  Governments  of  Europe 
may  stdl  neglect  and  overlook  those  interests  to  which  the  great 
despot  whom  it  overthrew  found  leisure  to  attend,  in  the  very 
spring-tide  of  his  prosperity. 

"  Napoleon  never  lost  sight  of  the  Church  of  the  Valleys  after  he  had 
once  learnt  to  take  an  interest  in  its  fate.  I  have  the  copy  of  an  order 
sifi;ned  by  him  at  Moscow,  in  1812,  by  which  he  directed  a  negligent 
Vaudois  Pastor  to  be  siispeiuled.  Strange!  that  the  invader  of  Russia, 
in  the  palace  of  the  Czars,  shotdd  be  concerning  himself  with  the  affairs 
of  a  small  parish  in  the  remote  wilds  of  Fiemont,  and  that  the  Pro- 
testant representatives  of  "  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  should  forget  the 
Waldenses  at  the  congress  of  ^'ienna!  The  usurpers  Cromwell  and 
Buonaparte  have  left  a  better  lesson  behind  them  in  regard  to  the  Vau- 
dois, than  the  advocates  of  legitimacy.'' — p.  .521. 

We  have  hitherto  noticed  Mr.  Gilly  only  so  far  as  regards  the 
main  object  of  his  travels:  a  few  words  may  be  added  upon  their 
incidental  occurrences.  Every  line  which  he  writes  impiesses  us 
with  a  favourable  estin)ate  of  his  kindness  of  heart,  iiis  spirit 
of  enterprize,  his  physical  energy,  and  his  perseverance.  With 
these  good  qualities  perhaps  are  mingled  a  little  want  of  caution, 
a  little  easiness  of  belief,  and  the  natural  result  of  both  of  these 
defects,  an  occasional  hyperbolism  of  expression.  Thus,  although 
we  entertain  full  conviction  of  the  many  and  great  virtues,  and 
the  e.xceeding  usefulness  of  M.  Meille,  the  ex-pastor  of  St.  Gio- 
vanni, and  very  readily  also  believe  that  "  his  well  built  and  sub- 
stantial habitation"  is  situated  in  a  district  of  more  than  ordinary 
beauty,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Gilly  deviates  from  absolute 
sobriety  when  he  affirms,  that  "  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  call  it  a 
Paradise  occupied  by  a  Patriarch."  Again,  we  think  there  is 
rather  too  nnich  boldness  in  concltuling,  that  Hannibal  entered 
Italy  by  the  passes  of  Monte  Viso,  because  "  the  description  of 
the  Alps,  as  seen  on  the  French  side,  that  is,  of  the  barrier  ridge 
of  the  main  chain,  answers  to  the  realities  of  Mont  Viso  to  the 
letter."  Now,  it  appears  to  us,  that  Livy's  description  of  the 
barrier  ridge,  so  far  as  Mr.  Gilly  quotes  it,  has  not  one  single 
peculiarity,  but  that  it  is  couched  in  vague  and  general  language* 
which  may  be  equally  applied  to  any  range  of  lofty  mountains 
from  Himalaya  to  Chimborazo  ;  altitudo  moiitiitm,  nivesqiie  coe/o 
propc  i minis f re. 

Ciceroni  of  all  Countries — from  the  sleek  Abate  who  lies  in  wait 
for  the  open-eared  stranger  in  the  Stanze  di  RaJJaelle,  to  the  sturdy 
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knave  who  lies  on  the  Field  at  Waterloo — are  proverbial  for  their 
skill  in  embellishment ;  and  it  is  probably  to  the  imagination  of 
some  mountain  guide  that  Mr.  Gillv  is  indebted  for  the  **  Bird 
and  Baby"  story  of  the  eagle  who  carried  off  a  chdd  near  Brian- 
§on,  and  of  the  chamoi.s-hunter  who  despatched  the  "  hoirid  de- 
vourer"  with  a  single  ball,  while  the  prey  was  yet  alive  in  its  ta- 
lons. The  accompaniments  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  and  the 
idiot,  the  former  of  whom  was  unable  to  give  any  account  of  the 
rape  which  he  had  witnessed,  while  the  latter  expressed  by  un- 
couth antics  his  joy  at  being  delivered  from  a  troublesome  charge, 
are  indeed  new  to  us.  But,  in  other  respects.  Me  may  safely  af- 
firm, that  there  is  scarcely  a  crag  in  which  the  king  of  birds  ever 
constructed  his  eyrie,  which  does  not  afford  a  similar  tradition. 
We  need  not  do  more  than  mention  the  legend  explanatory  of  the 
crest  of  the  Stanley  family  ;  a  crest,  as  the  Heralds  would  describe 
it,  on  a  chapeau  gu/es,  turned  up  ennine,  an  eagle  with  wings 
expanded  oi;  preying  upon  an  infant  in  its  cradle  proper. 

We  will  not  quarrel,  however,  with  the  bold  assertions  of  moun- 
tain guides,  for  they  have  furnished  two  very  interesting  chapters 
containing  an  account  of  Mr.  Gilly's  excursions  in  search  of  a 
cavern  among  the  rocks  of  Castelluzzo,  in  which,  according  to 
Leger,  400  Vaudois  found  shelter  during  one  of  their  most  severe 
persecutions.  A  peasant  undertook  to  show  the  spot,  and  a  party 
of  five,  including  Mrs.  Gilly,  set  out  on  the  fatiguing  enterprise. 
We  love  to  read  of  mountain  adventures. 

"  From  the  hamlet  of  Tagliaretta,  we  descended  into  a  deep  ravine, 
and  then  mounted  again  towards  Kiavoula  and  Rua.  From  the  latter, 
where  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  pony,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
mountain  pasturages  of  La  Cea,  which  at  this  time  were  full  of  cattle. 
After  resting  ourselves,  for  about  half  an  hour  at  a  chalet,  and  enjoying 
the  refreshment  of  some  rich  milk  and  cream,  we  again  crossed  a  ravine 
of  considerable  depth,  and  then  commenced  the  more  arduous  task  of 
climbing  the  rocks  of  Castelluzzo.  Hitherto  we  had  been  in  the  midst 
of  cultivation  of  some  sort,  and  though  we  occasionally  traversed  tracts, 
which  man  had  not  yet  been  able  to  subdue  beneath  the  spade  or  the 
hoe,  the  soil  was  for  the  most  part  productive  of  something  •  but  now 
the  scene  changed  entirely,  and,  without  a  tree  to  shade  us,  we  toiled  up 
a  rocky  acclivity  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  upon  a  burning  surface. 
This  steep  was  closed  in  by  a  cliff,  which  rose  almost  perpendicularly 
from  its  base,  and  terminated  in  that  tower-like  summit,  which  has 
therefore  obtained  the  name  of  Castelluzzo  3  but  though  w'C  strained  our 
eyes  to  discern  the  means  by  which  w^e  were  to  proceed,  we  discovered 
none,  until  we  arrived  close  to  it.  We  then  perceived  a  narrow  ledge, 
projecting  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  but  only  broad  enough  to  admit 
one  at  a  time  to  ascend  by  its  dizzy  path,  and  overhanging  the  depth 
belojv.  This  was  formidable — and  we  enquired  of  our  guide  with  no 
little  anxiety,  if  this  were   the  only  approach  to  the  place  of  which  we 
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were  in  quest.  Grant  assured  us,  that  by  this  we  must  continue  our 
route,  or  retrace  our  steps,  and  return  home.  It  was  one  of  those  Al- 
pine pathways,  by  which  the  peasants  of  'i'agliaretta  and  Bonetti  had 
often  eluded  their  adversaries  :  for  woe  be  to  the  fool-hardy  pursuer, 
who  would  venture  to  ])lant  his  foot  on  this  track,  with  an  enemy  in  his 
front,  or  above  him,  resolved  upon  disputing  the  passage. 

"  We  ascended  in  perfect  safety.  The  guide  led  the  way — my  brother 
followed.  My  wife  held  fast  by  a  leathern  belt  which  was  round  my 
waist.  Mr.  Amadee  Bert  brought  up  the  rear  -.  and  glad  enough  were 
we,  when  we  had  cleared  the  ledge.  Again  we  had  to  clamber  up  an- 
other height,  or  rapid  slope.  Mont  Vandelin  was  to  our  right,  and  on 
the  craggs,  which  overhung  our  line  of  march,  we  saw  goats  peeping 
down  upon  us,  as  if  curious  to  know  what  we  wanted  by  invading  their 
aerial  domains.  This  part  of  the  ascent  was  fatiguing,  but  not  at  all 
dangerous.  ]?ut  the  heat  of  the  day  was  by  this  time  intolerable,  and 
we  were  almost  expiring  under  thirst,  and  the  glare  of  the  sun  reflected 
from  the  masses  of  rock,  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  We  had 
brought  no  water  with  us,  for  Grant  had  promised  us,  that  we  should 
find  a  spring  at  the  very  point  which  we  had  now  attained.  The  dis- 
appointment was  too  great  to  be  described,  when  we  reached  the  spot, 
and  found  the  fountain  dry  ! 

"  Again  we  toiled  on  towards  the  ridge  that  soared  above,  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  briglit  vision  that  burst  upon  us,  when  we  attained  it. 
As  if  by  magic,  the  arid  and  stony  surface,  over  which  we  had  been 
dragging  our  \^'eary  steps,  was  succeeded  by  one  of  those  verdant  pas- 
turages of  the  Alps,  which  the  crest  of  the  mountain  concealed  from 
our  view  ;  in  fact,  we  had  scaled  the  rampart,  and  were  at  once  trans- 
ported to  an  amphitheatre  of  rich  grass,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
ridge.  Cows  and  sheep  were  grazing  round  their  keepers  ;  the  lowing 
of  the  cattle,  and  the  voices  of  men  and  boys,  greeted  our  ears  ;  and 
for  a  moment  we  forgot  our  thirst  and  fatigue,  in  the  charming  prospect 
that  broke  so  suddenly  upon  us. 

"  W^hen  we  made  our  wants  known  to  the  shepherds,  they  went  in 
search  of  another  spring,  in  one  of  the  cliffs  of  Mont  Vandelin.  It  was 
at  some  distance,  and  we  waited  impatiently  for  their  return.  But  again 
we  were  disappointed.  This  supply  had  also  failed,  and  we  were  almost 
in  despair.  The  cows,  which  were  depastured  here,  weie  not  in  milk  3 
but  one  of  the  boys  betliought  him  of  an  expedient  to  relieve  us.  He 
set  up  a  loud  shout,  and  made  the  surrounding  mountains  echo  with  his 
shrill  and  prolonged  notes.  Presently  we  savv^  goats  dashing  down  the 
steeps,  and  galloping  towards  us  in  all  directions.  It  was  the  boy's 
shaggy  flock,  which,  faithful  to  his  voice,  obeyed  the  well-known  sum- 
mons, and  soon  filled  our  leathern  cups  with  their  milk.  The  beverage 
was  not  such  as  to  quench  our  thirst,  but  it  allayed  it  ;  and  never  was 
there  a  more  grateful  supply.  Seated  on  the  green  sward,  we  shared 
the  contents  of  our  basket  with  the  boy  and  his  companions,  who  had 
so  kindly  volunteered  their  assistance  ;  and  after  leposing  for  about  an 
hour,  and  amusing  ourselves  with  the  conversation  of  these  children  of 
^nature,  w'e  proceeded  in  search  of  the  memorable  cavern." 

But  the  entrance  to  the  cavern  was  not  to  be  found.     Their 
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guide  having  failed  in  one  spot,  bade  them  look  over  the  face  of 
a  cliff  which,  for  several  hundred  feet,  was  perpendicular  as  a 
wall,  and  pointed  to  one  spot  in  its  scarped  side  as  the  mouth  of 
the  grotto  which  thev  sought.  \A  hen  asked  how  it  was  to  be 
reached  r  he  answered,  by  stooping  over  the  projecting  crag  on 
which  they  stood,  catching  hold  of  the  rough  ponits  of  the  cliff, 
and  so  descending  till  they  reached  a  sort  of  tunnel  or  chimney 
which  led  at  once  into  the  cavern.  A  more  startling  question 
remained  behind  ;  how  was  this  feat  to  be  effected  by  women  and 
children?  for  there  were  women  and  children  among  the  400  re- 
fugees. 

Although  the  difficulty  thus  propounded  was  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfactorily removed  when  the  guide  suggested  that  there  /night 
have  been  another  entrance  now  unknown,  yet  the  pertinacity  with 
which  he  maintained  that  the  cavern  had  in  fact  been  visited 
by  some  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  very  manner  which  he  de- 
scribed, stimulated  Mr,  Gilly's  curiosity  to  a  second  attempt ; 
and  never  since  we  shuddered  over  the  more  than  mortal  hardi- 
hood of  Bois-Rose  at  Fescamp,  did  we  read  with  more  breath- 
less anxiety  of  any  adventure  between  heaven  and  earth,  than  that 
which  ensued. 

"  Making  a  detour  by  Borel,  we  arrived  at,  the  same  spot  to  which 
Grant  bad  conducted  us  on  the  Gth  of  July,  and  which  he  represented 
to  be  the  place  from  which  the  descent  into  the  cavern  must  be  made. 
Nothing  presented  itself  to  the  eye,  which  gave  the  slightest  idea  that 
the  wall  of  rock,  down  which  we  looked  with  shuddering  gaze,  contained 
an  accessible  hiding  place,  large  enough  to  admit  400  people. 

"  Chanforan  and  Ricca  pulled  off"  their  shoes  and  stockings,  stripped  off 
their  upper  garments,  and  looked  as  if  they  were  rallying  their  courage 
for  an  exploit.  Two  young  peasants  who  had  joined  us,  the  one  twenty 
years  old,  the  other  sixteen,  signified  their  intention  to  follow  the  two 
elder  mountaineers,  at  all  risk  ;  and  the  coolness  with  which  they  stood 
over  the  precipice,  and  moved  along  its  dizzy  edge,  satisfied  us,  that 
they  had  nerve  enough  for  any  thing.  When  the  guides  were  ready  for 
the  descent,  they  addressed  their  countrymen,  M.  Bonjour  and  M.  Revel, 
and  told  them,  that  they  would  not  dare  to  go  down.  '  Then  what 
will  our  friends  do  r'  said  they.  '  They  are  English,'  replied  Chanforan, 
'  and  will  break  their  necks,  rather  than  turn  back.'  The  ccmpliment 
was  more  to  my  brother's  taste  than  to  mine. 

"  Presently  the  four  mountaineers  disappeared.  How  they  sustained 
their  footing,  and  to  what  projecting  points  they  clung,  I  could  not 
imagine,  I  looked  down,  but  the  cliff  projected  so  much,  that  I  could 
not  distinguish  the  means  of  their  descent.  Presently  we  heard  shouts 
from  below,  and  a  voice  directed  us  to  lower  the  rope  ladder,  which  we 
had  previously  attached  to  a  fragment  of  rock,  large  enough  to  sustain 
any  weight.  The  ladder  was  let  down,  and  made  fast  at  the  other  end 
by.  the  men  below.     My  brother  was  the  first  of  our  party  to  descend 
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by  it.  I  went  next.  Our  precautions  were  so  well  taken,  that  I  found 
the  descent  more  difficult  than  dangerous  :  but  I  confess,  that  when  I 
found  myself  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  by  a  swinging  stair- 
case of  rope,  which  the  sharp  points  of  the  rock  might  cut  in  twain,  the 
sensation  was  any  thing  but  enviable.  The  ladder  did  not  hang  straight, 
but  followed  the  irregular  lines  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  which  had  given 
hand  and  foot-hold  to  the  peasants  who  led  the  way.  At  the  depth  of 
about  twenty  feet  T  foiuid  the  ladder  resting  upon  a  sort  of  shelf.  From 
this  shelf  the  ladder  hung  in  an  angidar  direction,  and  next  lay  along  a 
rough  sloping  ridge  like  a  camels  back  ;  and  then  depended  perpendi- 
cularly, rocking  with  great  violence.  At  about  fifty  feet  from  the  top, 
there  was  a  second  shelf,  and  this  attained,  I  perceived  a  sort  of  tunnel, 
or  chimney,  in  the  cliff;  but  the  ladder  was  not  long  enough  to  reach 
to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Ricca,  who  was  planted 
there  to  help  me,  I  let  myself  down,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  climb- 
ing boy  descending  a  chimney.  This  achieved,  the  grotto  was  attained 
without  much  further  difficulty. 

"  The  risk  which  the  men  encountered,  who  descended  without  the  rope 
ladder,  consisted  in  passing  from  ledge  to  ledge,  where  the  hold  was  very 
slight  and  insecure.  ^Vhat,  then,  must  have  been  the  horrible  nature 
of  the  persecution,  which  compelled  women  and  children  to  trust  them- 
selves to  the  perils  of  such  an  enterprise  ?  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
ropes  had  been  before  used  to  facilitate  the  descent,  for  I  observed  se- 
veral places,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  indented  by  the  friction 
of  cordage." 

After  all  these  perils,  there  was  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
gallery  which  they  had  attained  was  not  the  mervei/lense  cavenie 
described  by  Leger,  in  search  of  which  the  adventurers  had  thus 
hazarded  their  lives;  and  the  language,  with  which  Mr.  Gilly 
winds  up  his  chapter,  speaks  not  a  little  strongly  in  proof  of  his 
imperturbable  equanimity.  "  We  were  pleased,"  he  says,  "widi 
our  performance,  and  felt  proud  of  having  accomplished  a  feat 
of  some  difficulty." 

Of  the  Vaudois,  on  the  whole,  we  entertain  much  the  same 
opinion  as  that  which  we  held  before  the  perusal  of  ISIr.  Gilly's 
narrative.  Viewed,  not  through  the  tinted  medium,  the  Claude 
spectacles,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  which  it  is  plain  he 
has  always  worn  when  regarding  them,  they  are,  nevertheless,  a 
people  who  cannot  fail  to  excite  profound  interest  and  glowing 
emotion  in  the  heart  of  every  Protestant  Christian :  and  we  far 
more  readily  sympathize  with  a  generous  temper  which  involun- 
tarily exaggerates,  than  we  should  do  with  a  more  cold  and 
measured  observer,  who  did  not  fully  estimate  their  high  claims 
upon  our  admiration.  Of  their  general  freedom  from  the  grosser 
vices  which  pollute  mankind  when  herding  together  in  larger 
masses,  there  seems  little  occasion  to  doubt;  and  the  reason  is 
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obvious,  they  are  more  free  also  from  the  temptation  to  commit 
them.  We  are  not  about  to  enter  upon  the  obscure  and  intricate 
question  of  local  morality:  of  the  increased  or  diminished  incite- 
ment to  particular  deviations  from  rectitude,  which  appears  to 
vary  according  to  station  in  life,  to  degree  of  civilization,  to  differ- 
ence of  climate,  to  individual  temperament.  No  problem  in  the 
whole  economy  of  our  nature  more  completely  defies  resolution: 
and  for  its  equitable  adjustment  we  can  recur  only  to  our  fixed 
conviction,  that  He  who  penetrates  every  secret  of  the  heart  will 
proportion  His  final  sentence  according  to  His  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  of  each  offender.  Without  stopping  on  this 
point,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  seclusion  of  the 
Vaudois,  in  their  remote  fastnesses,  is  no  doubt  advantageous  to 
their  sin)ple  and  incorrupt  habits.  Yet,  on  that  very  account, 
unspotted  as  may  be  their  lives,  primitive  as  is  their  faith,  ardently 
as  we  concur  in  their  praise,  cordially  as  we  would  join  in  any 
plan  for  their  culture  and  assistance  (for  to  use  the  words  of  their 
great  advocate  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  "  We 
must  acknowledge  ourselves  linked  together,  not  only  by  the  same 
tie  of  humanity,  but  by  joint  conmiunion  of  the  same  Religion") — 
we  cannot  but  think  their  importance  is  in  some  measure  over- 
rated. In  one  sense — -for  the  past — their  value  is  inestimable. 
Like  the  Jews  themselves,  although  with  a  directly  opposite  ten- 
dency, they  are  a  standing  record  and  testimony  for  the  integrity 
of  our  doctrine ;  and  the  existence  of  this  accepted  people  (the 
phrase  is  scarcely  too  strong)  no  less  than  that  of  the  rejected 
nation,  unchanged  through  Ages,  is  one  of  the  great  landmarks  by 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  manifest  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  But  of  the  power  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the 
Vaudois  over  the  future, we  are  far  from  entertaining  any  sanguine 
anticipations;  nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  believe  with  Mr. 
Gilly,  that  it  is  from  their  garner  "  the  great  Sower  will  again  cast 
his  seed,  when  it  shall  please  him  to  permit  the  true  Church  of 
Christ  to  resume  her  seat  in  those  Italian  States  from  which 
Pontifical  intrigues  have  dislodged  her" — (p.  IJ8.)  I'he  selfsame 
causes  which  have  hitherto  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  this 
people,  will  continue  to  militate  against  their  attainment  of  any  very 
extensive  influence  ;  and  their"  happy  poverty  and  purity,"  so  often 
the  theme  of  eulogy  with  our  immortal  Bard,  most  probably  will 
live  and  perish  together.  Without  fan  ■ifuily  Investing  them  with  a 
might  which  they  do  not  in  truth  possess,  it  may  be  wise  to  re- 
member what  they  Itave  done,  rather  than  to  dream  over  that 
which  we  idly  Imagine  they  mai/  do.  The  debt  already  owing  to 
their  piety  and  their  constancy  is  never  to  be  fully  discharged;  and 
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even  if  in  centuries  to  come  tliey  do  not  teach  others  to  "  fly  the 
Babylonian  woe,"  lliey  may  rest  amply  content  that  they  are  re- 
coided  both  in  Heaven  and  on  Eaith,  as 
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Those  who  kept  the  Truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipt  stocks  and  stones." 


Art.  VIII. — The  Last  Dai/s  of  our  Lord's  Ministry ;  a  Course 
of'  Lectures,  delivered  in  Triidty  Church,  Coven tri/.  iiy  the 
Kev.  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and 
Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
his  Majesty.     London.    Duncan,  lSo'2.  8vo.     pp.  341. 

The  chief  occurrences  during  the  last  three  days  in  the  week  of 
our  Lord's  Passion,  form  the  appropriate  subject  of  this  course 
of  Lectures.  After  a  biief  review  of  tlie  celebration  of  the 
Paschal  Supper,  and  the  institution  of  the  "  new  command- 
ment," when  Jesus  proceeded  to  the  distribution  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  wetind  a  very  useful  practical  lebutment  of  a  common 
error. 

"  On  these  principles,  while  wc  contend  against  those  who  would 
desecrate  the  blessed  sacrament,  or  detract  from  its  efficacy,  we  unite 
with  them,  in  exhorting  the  brethren  not  to  fear,  where  no  fear  is.  We 
all  know  the  excuse  which  carelessly  drops  from  every  one's  lips,  when 
exhorted  to  participate  in  this  holy  ordinance  ;  namely,  that  they  are 
afraid  lest  they  should  receive  unworthily.  But  I  scarcely  know, 
whether  it  be  necessary,  to  supply  an  answer  to  this  objection.  For  if 
this  excuse  be,  sometimes,  honestly  urged  by  the  ignorant  and  weak,  is 
it  not  nuich  more  frequently  adopted,  as  an  idle  plea,  and  a  sophistical 
evasion  I  \Mio  are  they,  who  are  really  deterred  from  coamnniicating,  by 
this  righteousness  overnuich  ?  The  number  must  be  small  indeed,  among 
those  who  are  capable  of  reflection,  since  the  plea  amounts  merely  to 
this,  that,  '  they  will  not  go  to  the  fire,  pretending  they  are  cold  ;  and 
reject  physic  fjecaiise  they  need  it.' 

To  receive  unworthily,  is  to  receive  without  discerning  the  Lord's 
body  ;   that  is,  without  regard  or  reference,  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 

Those,  therefore,  are  guilty  in  this  sense,  who  approach  those  holy 
mysteries,  under  the  influence  of  secular  motives,  or  the  mask  of 
hypocrisy  J  and  those,  too,  who,  pufled  up  in  their  fleshly  nnnds,  seek 
not  the  intercession,  rely  not  on  the  merits,  and  look  not  for  the  grace, 
of  our  divine  Reileemcr  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  rcjuicc  in  a  tlniig  of 
naught,  and  say,  Hare  ue  not  taken  to  us  horns,  bi/  our  own  strength / 
They,  also,  are  to  be  excluded,  who  arc  determined  to  live  in  the  com- 
mission of  any  known  sin,  or  in  the  omission  of  any  acknowleged  duty. 
For  these,  lacking  the  principle  upon  which  all  evangelical  obedience  is 
grounded,  are   virtually  guihy  of  the  whole  law.     And  how  can  they 
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pretend  to  wish  for  grace  to  improve,  when  they  make  not  an  attempt 
at  amendment  ? 

"  To  all  such  persons,  the  language  of  the  church  is  that  of  friendly 
reproof,  and  earnest  admonition.  Let  them,  indeed,  seriously  reflect,  on 
the  awful  dilemma  in  which  they  place  themselves.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is,  indeed,  an  inspired  Apostle,  who  threatens  them,  if  they 
receive  unworthily  :  but,  on  the  other,  there  is  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
who  expressly  declares.  Except  ye  eat  the  Jtcsh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  Ife  in  you." — pp.  73 — 7o. 

Perhaps  the  effect  of  this  sound  and  satisfactory  explanation 
is  a  little  diminished  by  a  somewhat  too  ambitious  paragraph, 
which  occurs  not  long  afterwards.  The  penitent  sinner  is  in- 
vited to  partake  in  the  Eucharist,  in  terms  more  declamatory  than 
are  usually  employed  in  an  English  pulpit. 

"  With  contrition  of  heart,  with  humility  of  mind,  and  with  lively 
faith,  approach,  then,  the  holy  table,  and  thei'e  will  be  joy  in  heaven, 
where  the  angels  witness  thy  repentance,  and  record  thy  pardon.  Yes, 
ye  invisible  but  sympathizing  ministers  of  omnipotent  mercy,  I  can 
imagine  you  winging  your  noiseless  way,  around  the  Christian  altar  ;  I 
can  almost  hear  you,  joining  in  our  eucharistic  hymn,  at  that  glad 
moment,  when  the  contrite  offender  is  added  to  the  number  of  the 
faithful,  and  when,  his  sins  having  been  done  away  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  he  goes  forth,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  to  commence  a  new 
career  of  godliness  npon  earth,  and  to  lead  the  residue  of  his  life,  in  the 
fear,  and  to  the  glory   of  Almighty  God." — p.  77 . 

The  note,  indeed,  refers  us  to  the  authority  of  St.  Chrysostom  ; 
out  it  mav  be  doubted  whether  the  selection  here  made  from  that 
Father,  is  the  njost  judicious  which  might  have  been  afforded  by 
his  admirable  tract,  De  Sacerdotio  :  a  tract  wiiich  it  would  be 
well  if  every  candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry  would  read  and 
fully  digest,  before  presenting  himself  to  the  Bishop  for  Ordination. 
But  the  eloquent  Father,  in  the  paiticular  instance  before  us,  as 
Mr.  Hook,  himself,  perceives,  has  approached  very  near  the 
dangerous  borders  of  legendary  Divinity. 

"'  At  that  time,  the  Angels  are  present  with  the  priest.  With  those 
heavenly  intelligences,  in  honour  of  Him  who  lieth  there,  the  whole 
sanctuary  is  filled,  and  especially  the  chancel.  This  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  when  we  reflect  on  the  mysteries  which  are  celebrated  there.'  " 
— S.  Chiysostom.     De  Sacerdotio,  lib.  vi.  cap.  iv. 

The  story  he  proceeds  to  relate,  of  some  one  who  saw  the  holy 
Angels  round  the  altar,  I  omit  ;  because  St.  Chrysostom  himself  affirmed, 
in  after  times,  that,  in  his  age,  miracles  had  ceased.  The  tale,  however, 
shows,  that  the  passage  is  to  be  understood  not  figuratively  but 
literally.— p.  101. 

Amid  a   good    deal  of  highly  valuable   matter,  evidently   the 
result  of  extensive  reading   and  diligent  meditation,  IVlr.  Hook's 
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chief  blemish  throughout,  arises  from  too  free  an  indulgence 
of  imagination.  Wherever  the  Gospels  have  contented  them- 
selves with  a  simple  outline  of  narrative,  the  filling  up,  as  a 
Painter  would  call  it,  unless  executed  with  the  utmost  delicacy 
of  touch  and  the  nicest  resard  to  the  original  manner  and 
design,  had  far  better  be  avoided  altogether.  Without  this 
salutary  caution  the  "  peihaps,"  and  the  "  it  is  probable,"  and 
the  whole  train  of  similar  conjectural  fornuila?,  weaken,  rather 
than  add  strength  to  the  sketch  of  the  Evangelists.  Few  portions 
of  our  Lord's  history  are  involved  in  deeper  mystery  than  his 
agony  in  the  garden;  and  it  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Hook  to  say  that 
after  half  a  dozen  lines,  he  has  discovered  the  liazard  of  a  metaphy- 
sical speculation,  into  which  acquaintance  with  Irenzeus  might 
have  betrayed  him,  and  has  discreetly  refrained. 

"^  The  clivuie  nature  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  was,  perhaps,  (to  adopt  the 
language  of  theologians,)  at  this  lime,  quiescent ;  that  is  to  say,  his 
divine  nature  may  have  been  now,  as  it  was  under  the  former  temptation, 
in  a  state  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  our  own  minds,  when  we  are 
asleep.  The  immortal  mind,  when  we  are  asleep,  still  exists,  but,  in 
orchnary  cases,  it  ceases  to  control  the  body.  So  may  it  have  been,  v.ith 
the  divinity  of  Christ  Jesus.  But,  let  us  not  seek  to  be  wise,  above 
what  is  written.  —  p.  112. 

"  Til  is  theory  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  days  of  Irenaeus.  '  As  he  was 
man,  that  he  might  be  tempted  ;  so  was  he  the  Word,  that  he  might  be 
glorified  ;  the  Word  being  quiescent  (}iiTV)(^cii^opTOQ  fikv  -ov  Aoyov),  that 
he  might  be  tempted,  crucified,  and  die.' — Adcers.  Hceres,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  21."— p.  139. 

Our  objection,  perhaps,  may  be  more  fairly  directed  against  some 
other  passages.  Thus,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  far  out  of  the 
way  in  search  of  u  reason  why  the  officers  who  accompanied 
Judas,  should  carry  *'  lanterns  and  torches,"  even  during  the 
night  of  the  Paschal  full  moon.  Their  anxiety  to  apprehend 
their  prisoner  fully  accounts  for  the  supererogatory  precaution  ; 
and  so  it  has  been  very  sensibly  understood  by  Grotius  :  ju,=t« 
^avo/v  xai  Aa/^7r«8aiv,  John  xviii.  .'3.  Ostendit  Ecaiigeiista  quant o 
ardore  Christum  quccsieriitt  et  metuerint  lie  cla()eratur,  qui  plena 
luna,  tamen  et  faces  et  laleruas  attulerint,  ut  omues  latebras  per- 
reptarent.  This  is  quite  enough  ;  but  Le  Clerc  has  gone  a  little 
further.  AUatis  /ateriiis  etfacibus  quce  propter  nocteni  nubilam, 
etsi  erat  p/eni/ui/iuin,  necetaarict  esse  poteraut.  Without  the 
slightest  authority  for  this  clouding  of  the  night,  which  if  it  had 
really  occurred,  would  scarce  have  been  omitted  by  the  Evan- 
gelists who  record  the  subsequent  darkness  at  the  Crucifixion,  Mr. 
Hook  has  caught  the  hint  and  implied  that  it  might  be  super- 
natural. 

"  It  was  the  time  of  the  Passover;   and  the  moon,  therefore,  was  in 
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the  full.  But,  as,  on  the  morroWj  the  sun  withdrew  his  shining,  so 
upon  this  night  of  the  betrayal,  agony,  and  apprehension,  of  Him,  who, 
in  the  beginning,  had  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light  — 
darkness  may  have  seized  upon  the  moon,  together  with  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  the  constellations  thereof." — p.  148. 

Again,  in  noticing  Peter's  denial  "  immediately  while  he  yet 
spake  the  cock  crew  ?"  it  appears  superfluous  to  conjecture  the 
"  perhaps  there  was  some  unexpected  silence  in  the  hall,  so 
that  the  crowing  of  the  bird  was  distinctly  heard."  The  tumult 
in  the  hall  must  have  been  loud  indeed,  (and  we  do  not  read  of 
(ini/  tumult)  which  would  prevent  the  Apostle  from  distinguishing 
the  peculiarly  shrill  note  of  the  cock. 

But  not  to  continue  the  invidious  task  of  pointing  out  defects,  we 
return  to  a  far  more  pleasing  occupation,  which  is  afforded  us  by  a 
large  proportion  of  Mr.  Hook's  volume.  We  cannot  conclude 
this  short  notice  of  its  contents  more  satisfactorily,  either  to  the 
writer  or  to  ourselves,  than  by  subjoining  his  very  judicious 
remaiks  on  the  Penitent  Thief. 

'•'  Now,  with  respect  to  the  fact  before  us,  it  surely  can  have  been 
recorded,  only  to  convey  to  us  the  comfortable  assurance,  that  repentance 
can,  in  this  world,  never  come  too  late.  It  is  this  conviction,  that  gives 
energy  to  the  pastor's  exhortation,  when,  standing  by  the  bed  of  sickness ; 
it  is  tins,  which  banishes  despair  from  the  heart  of  the  contrite.  To 
the  last  moment  that  reason,  energy,  and  icsolution  hold  their  place 
within  this  mortal  frame,  there  still  is  hope.  The  everlasting  arms  are 
ever  open  to  receive  the  poor  afflicted  penitent,  whose  heart  is  turned 
mthin  him,  and  whose  repentings  are  kindled  together.  If  it  be  true  that 
there  is  only  one  instance  on  record,  of  the  efficacy  of  a  late  repentance, 
let  us  never  forget  that  there  is  one,  to' silence  the  harshness  of  the 
uncharitable,  and  to  save  the  wretched  from  despair. 

"  It  is  not,  indeed,  by  attempting  to  limit  the  boundless  mercies  of 
our  Divine  Reedeemer,  but  it  is  rather  by  defining  the  nature  of  repen- 
tance itself,  that  we  shall,  most  effectually,  deter  the  presumptuous  from 
false  security,  and  arouse  the  thoughtless,  to  discretion,  vigilance,  and 
caution. 

Now,  repentance  consists,  not  in  a  fleeting  resolution,  or  a  vapoury 
sigh  ;  not  in  a  temporary  feeling  of  remorse,  or  a  partial  desire  of  im- 
provement ;  but,  in  such  an  entire  change  of  character,  of  principle, 
an(i  of  heart,  as  must  necessarily  lead  to  newness  of  life,  and  to  a  settled 
though  gradual  amendment  of  conduct. 

\V'hen  the  body  is  weakened  by  sickness,  when  the  heart  is  softened 
by  sorrow,  when  the  mind  is  depressed  by  care,  when  we  are  terrified 
by  fears  for  the  future,  and  saddened  by  remorse  for  the  past,  when  the 
appetite  ceases  to  solicit,  when  the  passions  cease  to  inflame,  when 
temptation  ceases  to  allure,  the  task  may  be  easy,  and  the  duty  light,  to 
confess  our  sins,  and  even  to  persuade  ourselves,  that  our  resolutions  of 
amendment  are  sincere.  But  why  is  it,  that,  at  aiii/  time,  we  yield  our 
members  servants  to  uncleanliness,  and  to  iniquity,  unto   iniquity  ?      Is 
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it  because  we  are  eiiamouied  of  sin  in  tlie  abstract?  No.  It  is  because 
either  lust,  or  passion,  or  pride,  goads  us  on,  to  the  commission  of  an 
offence,  or  because  indolence  inclines  us  to  float  down  the  easy  stream, 
with  the  multitude  who  hasten  to  do  evil.  It  is,  therefore,  utterly 
impossible,  when  all  the  incitements  to  evil  are  removed,  and  all  the 
obstacles  to  improvement  forgotten  or  concealed,  to  be  certain,  that  our 
renunciation  of  sin  is  real,  or  that  our  virtuous  resolutions  are  sincere. 
There  is  one  method,  and  only  one,  by  which  we  can  give  proot  to 
others,  or  ascertain  for  ourselves,  that  our  repentance  is  unto  life  ;  and 
that  is,  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well  doing.  Consequently,  if  the 
life  of  a  sorrower  be  taken,  before  he  has  had  time  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  repentance,  with  respect  to  his  eternal  state,  all  must  be  dark- 
ness, doubt,  and  fear.  That  such  a  repentance  may  have  been  eflected 
in  him,  as  would  have  induced  him  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
all  virtue  and  godliness  of  living,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  Christian 
charity  may  always  hope,  believe,  and  pray.  Nor  will  it  be  doubted, 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  although  the  changed  principle  may  not 
have  been  proved  by  any  overt  act,  the  will  to  serve  God  will  be  taken 
for  the  deed,  and  faith  be  counted  for  righteousness.  Had  St.  Peter 
dropped  down  dead,  while  weeping  in  the  porch,  his  genuine  repentance 
would  have  been  known  in  heaven,  though  not  proved  by  deeds  upon 
earth,  and  his  pardon  would  have  been  sealed,  before  he  went  hence. 
But  thus  to  discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  belongs  to 
Omniscience  alone.  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us  ;  we 
cannot  attain  unto  it.  All,  therefore,  that  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
can  say  to  the  repentant  sinner  is  this  :  if  your  repentance  be  genuine, 
then  it  will  be  accepted  for  the  merits,  and  through  the  mercy,  of  your 
ciucified  Saviour;  but  uhether  your  sorrow  be  of  that  godly  sort,  which 
worketh  repentance  not  to  be  repented  of,  I  dare  not  to  affirm,  nor  can 
you  yourself  decide.      It  is  to  be  proved  by  facts. 

The  looking  forivard  fojndgnicnt,  under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
will  be  fearful  indeed.  This  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  can  afford 
but  slight  encouragement  to  those,  who  have  resolved,  to  defer  the 
season  of  repentance,  and  to  postpone  to  a  period,  whether  definite  or  in- 
definite, the  relinquishment  of  their  sins.  But  we  may  proceed  yet  further. 
The  conduct  of  such  persons  only  proves,  that  they  are  the  easy  victims 
of  self-deception.  Their  expectations  arc  delusive,  if  not  insincere. 
Until  xihcn  is  it,  that  they  would  delay  the  correction  of  those  habits,  the 
culpability  of  which  they  virtually  admit  ?  Until  necessity  compels  them 
to  the  course  which  their  spirit  approves,  but  their  flesh  condemns  ; 
that  is  to  say,  until  the  wished-for  object  can  be  accomplished,  without 
self-denial,  exertion,  or  virtue.  Or,  let  the  anticipated  leisure,  the  long- 
expected  hour  for  repentance  and  amendment  arrive  !  Alas  !  where  will 
be  the  disposition  to  commence  the  salutary  work  ;  where  the  resolution 
to  resist  the  incursions  of  evil,  by  long  indulgence  become  almost 
omnipotent?  Listen  to  the  wise  man  :  He  that  being  often  fcproved, 
hardenctli  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  uithout  remedy. 

Indeed,  my  brethren,  if  the  fate  of  the  penitent  malefactor  breathes 
hope  into  the  soul  of  those,  whose  repentance  is,  like  his,  sincere ;   the 
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conduct  of  the  hardened  malefactor,  speaks  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  to 
such  as  are  going  on  still  in  their  wickedness.  If  the  former  have 
nothing  to  fear,  the  latter  have  little  to  hope.  The  conduct  of  the 
remorseless  malefactor,  who,  to  the  very  last,  clothed  himself  with  cursing 
as  uith  a  garment,  too  awfully  and  too  sadly  shows,  that  the  turning 
from  evil  to  good,  if  long  delayed,  may  he  at  length,  like  the  changing 
of  an  Ethiop's  skin,  or  a  leopard's  spots.  Well  says  the  adage  of  the 
worldly  wise,  that  custom  is  second  nature.  A  frequent  indulgence  in 
sin,  renders  the  heart  callous  to  its  repetition  ;  while  the  renunciation 
of  what  is  endeared  to  us  by  long  habit,  is,  oftentimes,  like  the  cutting 
off  of  a  right  hand,  or  the  plucking  out  of  a  right  eye.  The  influence 
of  custom  becomes,  at  last,  mechanical.  As  the  muscles  will  sometimes 
continue  to  play,  when  the  spirit  has  fled,  so  will  the  passions,  long 
unrestrained,  prove  themselves  strong,  in  the  very  article  of  death  ;  and 
evince  their  vigour,  when  no  object  for  their  exertion  may  remain. 
While  the  moral  sense,  unheeded  and  neglected,  will,  like  a  jaundiced 
eye,  become  utterly  unable  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  much  less 
to  hate  the  one  and  to  love  the  other.'' — pp.  267 — 272. 


Art.  \^.—Ser7nous  on  the  Christian  Life  and  Character.  By 
Arthur  B.  Evans,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Market  Boswortli 
Free  Grammar  School.  London,  Cadell;  Edinburgh,  Black- 
wood, 1832.      8vo. 

Few  surprises  are  more  agreeable  than  that  which  is  afforded  by 
an  unexpected  burst  of  picturesque  country,  by  a  varied  prospect 
of  bill  and  dale,  wood  and  river,  breaking  on  the  traveller's  eye  at 
points  in  which  he  looked  only  for  a  continued  range  of  level  and 
uninteresting  champain — and  such  is  the  pleasure  which  we  have 
derived  from  this  volume  by  Dr.  Evans.  Uncertain  which  to 
chuse  from  the  huge  mass  of  Sermons  with  which  our  contempo- 
rary piess  overflows,  we  took  up  this  collection  at  randonij  dipped 
into  it  at  a  venture,  and,  after  half  a  dozen  pages,  never  allowed 
it  to  quit  our  hands  till  we  had  mastered  its  entire  contents.  It 
abounds  with  acute  views  of  human  nature,  correct  expositions  of 
doctrine,  powerful  applications  of  Scripture  to  the  heart  of  every 
reader  or  hearer,  sober  piety  and  chastened  eloquence.  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  best  times  of  our  Church;  and  it  evinces  a  mind, 
not  only  fertile  with  exuberant  knowledge,  but  possessing,  more- 
over, the  rare  and  enviable  faculty  of  so  drawing  from  its  copious 
stores  as  best  to  accommodate  them  to  universal  benefit. 

High  as  this  praise  may  appear,  we  have  little  apprehension 
that  it  will  be  considered  too  high  by  any  one  who  attentively 
reads  Dr.  Evans's  pages.  Yet  in  the  narrow  compass  which  a 
Review  can  afford  to  the  consideration  of  six  and  twenty  miscel- 
laneous and  unconnected  Sermons,  it  may  not  be  quite  easy  to 
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bring  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  our  opinion.  We  may,  indeed, 
produce  detached  passages  of  no  ordinary  merit :  and  yet  their 
necessary  disjunction  from  the  main  stock  will  leave  another  great 
merit  behind,  which  we  cannot  exhibit — wc  mean  the  masterly 
frame-work  of  each  separate  Discourse  by  itself.  Without  the 
slightest  ostentation  of  method,  and  with  an  entire  concealment  of 
art,  they  are  compacted  and  put  together  by  the  hand  of  a  cun- 
ning workman;  and  on  the  nice  arrangement  of  each  part  de- 
pends much  of  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  the  whole. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  distinctive  characteristic  of  these 
Sermons,  than  the  invariably  cheerful  aspect  in  which  the  preacher 
delights  to  present  Religion  to  our  acceptance.  Not  that  he  is 
backward  in  proclaiming  with  full  utterance  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,  if  occasion  demands  their  enunciation;  for  who  that  is 
about  to  commit  premeditated  sin,  can  read  without  shuddering 
the  following  application  of  "  The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall,"  the 
Christian  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  warn.ing  to  Belshazzar? 

^  .  ... 

"  But  there  is  a  truth,  a  tact,  attending  sni,  which,  though  not  mira- 

culous,  yet  if  ever  present  to  the  mind  and  imagination  of  the  sinner, 
would  effectually  restrain  him.     It  is  this.     Upon  every  occasion  of  sin, 
when  his  heart  is  bent  upon  its  idol;   when  the  will  leads  him  headlong 
to  guilt;   when  his  passions  are  excited,  and  he  has  availed  himself  of 
the  time,  and  means,  and  opportunity;   Avhen  his  purpose  is  concealed 
from  man,  and  he  is  delighted  with  his  secrecy,  and  the  darkness  or 
solitariness  of  his  retirement; — let  him  then  look  up,   and  mark  above 
him  a  beaming  eye  of  vigilance  and  vengeance,  which  surveys  his  very 
inmost  soul.     There  it  is, — bent  upon  him, — watching  him, — following 
him.     '  The  darkness    is   no  darkness   to  that  eye.'     It  penetrates  the 
strong-holds  of  sin  in  the  blackness  of  midnight;   brings  with  it  a  noon- 
day light  into  the  recesses  of  villany  and  debauchery:   neither  sleeps  nor 
slumbers;   and  fixes  a  steadfast,  and  awfully  indignant,  look  upon  the 
hidden  acts  of  the  audacious  and  disobedient.     That  eye,  my  brethren, 
is  the  searching  Providence  of  Him,  to  whom  '  all  hearts  are  open,  all  de- 
sires known,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  concealed.'   Its  prying  glance 
pursues  each  of  us;   sees  all  the  machinations  of  the  wicked  mind,  the 
subterfuges  of  the  crafty,  and  the  retired  lurking-places  of  artful  hypo- 
crisy and  unbelief.  It  perceives  thestratagems,  by  wliich  you  would  silence 
conscience,  and  retain  sin.     It  is  intent  upon  your  inclinations,  your 
thoughts,  and  projects,  every  instant  of  your  lives.     It  superintends  you 
at  the  feast,  and  in  the  hour  of  mirth.     It  watches  you  in  your  business, 
and  during  your  devotions.     It  is  about  your  path,  and  around  your  bed. 
Thus  ever  present  with  you,  what  manner  of  men  should  you  be,  what 
manner  of  lives  should  you  lead  ?     If  that  eye  be  extreme  to  mark  what 
is  done,  or  even  thought,  amiss  by  you,  which  of  you  shall  be  able  to 
abide  it  ?     Yet  in  its  justice,  be  it  remendiered,  it  does  mark  everything; 
and,  but  for  the  merits  of  Christ  operating  in  your  behalf,  only  upon 
true  repentance,  v;ill  punish  all.     Act,  then,  under  this  conviction.     On 
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all  occasions  shrink  before  that  all-seeing  eye.  Check  the  rising  thought 
the  distant  tendency  to  sin.  Escheiv  evil,  and  do  good.  Or  if  at  uiv 
time  you  shall  have  engaged  in  iniquity,  look  to  where  it  beholds  vou 
-retreat  before  its  gaze,-dravv  in  the  hand  of  guilt.-retrace  the  steps 
to  ruin,-and  fall  down  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  vonr  Maker  the 
jealous  God  and,  by  repentance,  through  faith,  make" your  peace  with 
him  So  shall  you  not  be  guilty  of  the  great  offence,  and  iniquity  shall 
not  be  your  ruin.  ^     •' 

But  it  is  in  passages  of  a  gentler  nature,  in  the  representation 
o;  God  s  mercy  and  beneficence,  and  of  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous,  even  amid  tlien-  trials  in  this  world,  in  pourtrayin-- 
tlnngs  pure,  honest,  just,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  that"  the 
current  of  the  writer's  eloquence  runs  most  stronojv.  We  oive 
below,  a  picture  of  a  life  when  framed  in  conformity  with"  its 
Author's  Will,  which  IS  offered  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
Cjod  s  sceptre  upon  Earth  is  a  right  sceptre."  After  remarldn- 
that  the  careful  observer  will  everywhere  perceive  traces  of  bene- 
volence in  the  inanimate  world,  Dv.  Evans  continues, 

"  Yet  here  the  survey  must  not  end.     He  will  remark  in  every  thing 
tliat  has  been  blest  with  hfe,  an  indescribable  enjoyment  of  existence 
Jo  the  very  act  of  hving,  when  not  frustrated  by  the  perversion  or  abuse 
of  natural    acuities  and  privileges,  there  appears  annexed  throughout  the 
creation,  the  condition,  as  well  as  the  capacity,  for  the  happiness  of  the 
individual.     But,  in  such  a  review  of  animated  nature,  his  thoughts  will 
always  revert  to  his  own  species.     And  here  also,  in  the  destination  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  when  not  estranged  from  their  .Maker  by  habitual 
vice,  the  same  merciful  provision  of  peculim-  advantages  and  means  of 
b  iss,  will  be  discovered.     Lvery  age  of  life  will  be  found  replete  with 
blessings.     He  will  observe,  for  instance,  in  youth,  inexhaustible  funds 
of  enjoyment,-health,  spirits,  elasticity  of  mind  and   body,  thirst  of 
knowledge   exemption  from  care,  defiance  of  sorrow,  love  of  amusement 
easily  gratified,  eager  desires,  sanguine  hopes,  and  not  a  single  anticipa- 
tion of  future  evil.     Manhood,  again,  will  appear  to  him  the  period  of 
vigour,  energy,  and  enterprize.      Honourable  ambition,— the  pleasures 
perhaps  ofafamily,--but  seldom,  except  through  neglect  or  mismanage- 
ment, counterpoised  by  very  great  cares,-the  satisfactory  dischaiw  of 
pubhc  dut.es,-the  improvement  of  property,-joys  of  home,-prosecu- 
ton  of  public-spinted  des,gns,-literary,  mercantile,  or  other  necessary 
pui.u.ts— in  short,  all  the  busy  avocations  of  an  honest  and  useful  life 
supply  the  principal  ingredients  in  human  happiness,  namely,  constant 
and    innocent    employment,    attended    by  the   consciousness   of   God's 
favour   upon  our  best  endeavours   to  attain  the  great   end  of  our  ex 
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stence.  In  age  also,  he  will  perceive,  not  the  dotage  and  decrepi- 
tude entailed  by  a  life  of  luxury  and  intemperance,  with  which  our 
argumenthas  nothing  to  do;  but,  with  the  necessary  decline  of  bodilv 
vigour,  with  less  powers  of  fancy,  and  perhaps  less  retentiveness  of 
memory,  he  will  observe  greater  judgment  and  foresight,  from  expe- 
nenceand  maturity  of  reflection  3  cheerfulness,  rest,  and  exemption  from 
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laborious  duties ;  ready  deference  from  others,  authority,  and  precedence ; 
together  with  increased  opportunities  and  leisure  for  more  contemplative 
and  devotional  preparation,  towards  that  awful  change,  which  he  is  so 
soon  to  undergo,  in  his  passage  through  the  gates  of  death  3  from  things 
fluctuating,  vain,  vexatious,  perishable,  to  tilings  sure,  and  excellent, 
and  blissful,  and  everlasting;  and  in  which  he  will  be  supported  by  that 
Saviour,  who  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death.'' — p.  84 — 86. 

In  the  same  spirit,  in  another  Sermon,  the  "  Omniscience  of 
the  Almighty"  is  represented  as  the  secret  guardian  of  the  truly 
pious. 

"  But  if  he  thus  hears  and  beholds  the  ways  and  works  of  the  wicked, 
does  he  not  also  hear  and  see  the  heart  and  conduct  of  the  true  Christian  ? 
Most  undoubtedly  he  does.  He  observes  his  whole  course  of  spiritual 
warfare  and  discipline.  He  hears  his  unremitted  prayers.  He  marks  his 
contrition  and  self-reproaches  ;  his  frequent  but  unsparing  scrutiny  and 
examination  of  his  own  heart.  The  secret  ejaculation,  the  pious  desire,  the 
first  application  for  his  assisting  grace,  escape  not  his  observance.  He 
hears  the  accents  of  his  distress  under  difficulties,  trials,  and  temptations. 
He  fails  not  to  notice  his  kindly  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  ;  his 
love  unfeigned,  his  candour,  sincerity,  and  charitable  judgment  of  others  : 
his  friendly  advice,  reproofs,  encouragement,  and  consolation,  to  those 
who  need  them  ; — in  a  word,  his  holy,  peaceful,  and  edifying  inter- 
course and  communication  with  all  around  him.  Nor  is  the  eye  of  God 
less  observant  of  his  life  in  thought  and  deed  :  it  surveys  the  inmost  pur- 
poses, resolves,  and  struggles  of  the  heart;  it  notes  the  weakest  attempts 
at  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  Gospel  ;  it  observes  and  aids  the  con- 
scientious care  and  vigilance,  the  sobriety  and  moderation  of  mind,  the 
subduement  of  pride  and  vanity,  the  self-denial,  the  unwearied  well- 
doing, the  resignation,  and  perseverance  of  the  humble  Christian.  In 
short,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  infirmities,  imperfections,  sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  his  occasional  negligence  and  relapses,  the  eye  of  God 
beholds,  and  beholds  with  favour,  the  Christian's  progress  in  bis  danger- 
ous pilgrimage  through  life." — pp.  103,  104. 

"^  So,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  hidden,  silent,  and  humble 
graces  of  the  Christian,  as  well  as  his  more  open  and  conspicuous  vir- 
tues, shall  be  made  known.  The  benevolence  and  good  wishes,  the 
kind  offices  and  intercessions,  the  attempts  to  reconcile  and  restore  peace, 
the  charitable  constructions,  the  unknown  relief,  the  secret  comfort 
and  exhortation,  the  avoiding  of  offence,  the  suppression  of  improper 
thoughts  and  inclinations,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
the  hidden  discipline  of  the  Christian  heart,  unknown  or  unheeded  by 
men,  shall  then  be  declared  by  that  God,  who  saw  them  at  the  time, 
and  from  the  gladly  received  operations  of  whose  most  Holy  Spirit, 
constantly  implored,  they  aiose." — pp.  105,  106. 

T"  Two  Sermons,  eminently  practical  and  likely  to  be  productive 
of  much  good,  are  the  xiii.  "  On  the  supposed  duty  of  giving  a 
Religious  turn  to  subjects  of  common  conversation,"  and  the  xix. 
"  On  the  Duty  of  Family  Prayer."     In  the  former,  the  texts  com- 
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monly  and  mistakenly  adduced  in  order  to  prove  that  all  subjects 
should  be  excluded  from  conversation  and  familiar  intercourse, 
excepting  such  as  have  an  immediately  spiritual,  devotional,  and 
edifying  tendency,  are  first  referred  to  their  proper  and  original 
meaning.  Thus,  our  Saviour's  declaration,  (Matt.  xii.  36,)  "  that 
every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account 
thereof  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,"  is  shown  to  have  been  directed 
by  our  Lord  against  the  denial  of  His  miracles  and  divinity  made 
by  the  unbelieving  Jews.  The  p>;,aa  uqyov  of  the  Evangelist  in 
this  passage,  is  understood,  by  Dr.  Evans,  as  *'  mischievous;"  an 
interpretation  into  which  he  has  probably  been  led  by  deference 
to  Symmachus,  who,  in  a  note  on  Leviticus,  has  considered  dqyov 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew,  ';)')J3,  polluted.  But  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  abide  by  Grotius,  who  finds  a  parallel  in  the  x=vov 
Aoyov  of  St.  Paul,  (Eph.  v.  6,)  and  thinks  that  it  is  not  only  a 
verbiim  inutile,  but  yet  more  cpiod  veri  soliditate  caret.  This 
"  lying"  speech,  therefore,  is  plainly  not  applicable  as  condem- 
natory of  discussions  unconnected  with  Religion. 

In  another  text,  often  erroneously  cited  to  the  same  purpose, 
Coloss.  m.  l6,  **  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in 
all  wisdom,  teaching  and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to 
the  Lord  ;"  Dr.  Evans  proposed  a  different  punctuation  ;  "  Let 
the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  ;  in  al!  wisdom  teaching 
and  admonishing  one  another  ;  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spi- 
ritual songs,  singing  with  grace,  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord." 
For  this  change,  however,  we  do  not  recollect  any  authority,  nor, 
indeed,  do  we  perceive  any  advantage  which  it  would  afford  to 
the  question  immediately  under  review.  "  The  Word  of  Christ,"  j 
as  Dr.  Evans  rightly  explains  it,  does  not  mean  conversation' 
about  Religion,  but  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  This  word  is 
to  dzcell  in  us,  l^iojxJv,  thoroughly  to  imbue  our  hearts  and  spirits ; 
and  it  is  to  be  the  subject  of  teaching  and  admonition,  accompa- 
nied by  exercise  of  psalmody.  We  know-  not  how  this  precept, 
which  relates  entirelv  to  Religious  training  and  instruction,  can 
be  diverted  to  familiar  conversation. 

A  passage  in  the  same  Epistle,  "  Let  your  speech  be  alway 
with  Grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  ye  ought 
to  answer  every  man,"  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  context,  to 
refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  disciples  ought  to  bear  them- 
selves towards  the  heathen,  "them  that  are  without,"  with  whom 
they  may  chance  to  have  intercourse.  So  also  the  precept  which 
furnishes  the  text  to  this  Sermon,  Uplt.  iv.  29,  *'  Let  no  corrupt 
communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth  ;  but  that  which  is 
good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  Grace  unto  the 
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hearer,"  a  caution  against  some  of  tJie  prevalent  sins  to  which  the 
heathen  converts  might  be  exposed  unless  they  put  off  "  the  old 
man," — i.  e. — their  ancient  habits,  could  never  have  been  referred 
to  discourse  and  verbal  communication  between  man  and  man,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  mere  English  reader's  mistake  of  the  equi- 
vocal word  ''  conversation,"  employed  in  the  21st  verse.  We 
need  scarcely  remark  that  tiie  Greek,  avargo^)},  ot  which  the  new 
Christians  are  to  divest  themselves,  is  not  their  talk — but  their 
conduct,  their  former  vita  genus — their  o-uvo]xlX(«  with  the  profane. 
So  far  as  oral  communication  is  included,  it  is  an  injunction 
against  ever  permitting  impurity  to  escape  the  lips,  not  a  com- 
mand to  avoid  "  an  agreeable  interchange  of  thoughts  and  in- 
formation, unless  we  can  twist  and  distort  them  into  a  kind  of 
jReligious  Lecture. 

The  remainder  of  this  Sermon  goes  on  to  prove,  that  as  topics 
connected  with  the  things,  persons,  and  events  of  the  visible  world 
around  us,  are  not  forbidden  by  Scripture,  so  neither  is  that 
melancholy  prohibition  advanced  by  Reason  or  Common  Sense, 
"  our  appointed  guides  wiiere  Revelation  is  silent."  The  con- 
clusion is  admirably  calculated  to  prevent  any  designed  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  whole  argument. 

"  I  Lave  now,  then,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  neither  Scripture  nor 
reason  requires  of  us  that  restraint  upon  our  daily  intercourse,  which  some 
modern  religionists  would  wish  to  prescribe.  Bound  as  we  are,  by  a 
thousand  powerful  and  necessary  ties,  to  things  and  human  beings 
around  us,  we  may,  and  must^  make  them  the  frequent  subjects  of  our 
conversation.  Yet,  after  all,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  A  man's 
religion,  it  is  true,  is  chiefly  an  affair  of  individual  interest :  it  is  between 
himself  and  his  Godj  and  consists  not  in  discussion  and  display,  in 
texts  and  much  talking.  Yet,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  is  to 
consider  bis  neighbour  also,  and  the  effect  of  his  example  upon  others, 
to  confess  Christ  before  men ;  to  "  offend  not  in  word  ; "  to  lose  no 
fair  opportunity  of  edifying,  comforting,  and  instructing.  '  A  word  in 
due  season/  observes  the  wise  man,  '  how  good  is  it ! '  and  '  how 
forcible  are  right  words  ! '  And  in  this  respect,  too,  many  amongst  us 
'  walk  not  worthy  of  their  high  vocation.'  There  is  not,  in  many  men, 
a  sufficient  care  and  circumspection  as  to  the  import  and  effects  of 
what  they  say  :  too  little  caution  with  respect  to  profane,  and  indecent, 
and  licentious  language  ;  too  sparing  an  intermixture  of  devotional 
gratitude,  religious  inference,  persuasive  piety.  Yet  these  are,  and  ever 
must  be,  the  effusions  of  a  truly  Christian  heart  :  the  necessary  fruits 
of  right  religious  principles.  They  flow  naturally  from  the  fulness  of  a 
renewed  mind  and  fervent  spirit  j  prove  that  we  are  pervaded  by  the 
Gospel  we  profess  ;  and  make  us  '  an  example  of  the  believers  in 
word,'  as  well  as  in  those  other  essentials  '  in  conversation,  in  charity 
i_hi  faith,  in  purity.'  "—pp.  200,  201 . 
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The  Sermon  on  Family  Prayer  should  be  read  without  muti- 
lation. It  not  only  recommends  the  Duty,  but  it  contains  some 
most  useful  directions  for  the  manner  of  performing  it.  A  short 
abstract  of  its  oeneral  efiects  is  concentrated  in  the  followinsr 
very  pleasmg  extract. 

"  Again,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  duty  of  family  religion 
are  evident  from  their  effects  on  every  branch  and  member  of  tlie  family. 
The  head  of  the  family  is  himself  strengthened  by  it  in  habits  of  piety. 
He  doubles  by  it  the  effects  of  his  own  private  prayers.  He  gives  a 
kind  of  public  pledge  of  his  own  good  conduct.  He  establishes  an 
example,  which  his  children  and  servants  will  follow  after  him  j  and 
he  keeps  alive  a  spirit  of  religion  around  him,  of  which  he  shares 
himself  the  benefits.  His  children  love,  and  honour,  and  respect  him 
the  more.  They  are  trained  in  the  w'ay  they  should  go.  They  hear 
their  duty  so  frequently,  as  to  leave  none  of  the  blame  of  neglecting  it 
on  their  parent.  They  become  early  used  to  heavenly  things;  and  with 
all  their  spirits,  health,  and  gaiety  of  heart,  they  do  not  find,  upon  expe- 
rience, the  commandments  of  God  to  be  grievous,  nor  his  service 
bondage.  They  daily  "  acquaint  themselves  with  God,"  and  go  out 
into  the  world  with  his  strength,  and  under  his  blessing. — Upon  the 
domestics,  also,  the  benefits  are  neither  few  nor  doubtful.  By  a  regular 
practice  of  family  devotion,  the  thoughts  of  those,  who,  perhaps,  do  not 
even  pray  in  private,  must  be  cast  upwards  daily :  they  nntst,  in  a  man- 
ner, come  before  their  Almighty  Judge  and  Saviour  every  day.  The 
profligate  are  thus  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  kneel  down  before  their 
Lord  and  jNIakcr  daily.  They  cannot  long  peisist  in  wdckedness,  while 
they  come  thus  every  day  to  confession,  and  prayer  and  praise.  They 
must,  we  may  hope,  at  length,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  catch  some 
little  of  the  devotion  around  them.  Their  hearts  will  probably  at  last 
soften  :  they  will  finally  cease  to  do  wrong,  and  learn  to  do  right :  they 
will  "  in  all  things  obey  their  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  not  with 
eye-service,  as  men-pleasers  ;  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God.'  " — 
p.  290,  291. 

So  many  passages  of  almost  equal  merit  suggest  themselves 
for  citation,  that  we  are  perplexed  in  assigning  any  preference. 
We  will  take  one  on  Man's  Fall  and  Justification;  because  we 
think  it  marked  not  less  by  peculiar  happiness  of  expression, 
than  by  correct  disentanglement  of  a  subject  which  has  occa-  ^ '■ 
sionally  proved  a  crux  to  expositors.  — ^ 

"  For,  in  the  next  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that  at  the  fall,  —as  it  has 
been  most  emphatically  called, — or  degradation  of  our  whole  nature  by 
disobedience,  the  state  of  man  became  entirely  changed.  Having  once 
postponed  the  will  of  God,  an  obedience  to  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  very 
title-deed  of  his  felicity,  to  the  gratification  of  an  impious  desire  of  for- 
bidden knowledge,  or.  at  least,  of  some  flattering  prospect  of  it,  the 
former  happy  relation  between  man  and  his  indulgent  Maker  was 
lamentably  violated.     He  stood  no  longer  in  the  same  elevated  position 
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towards  any  one  thing  around  him.  His  immunities,  blessings,  and 
privileges,  in  a  manner  escheated  to  the  beneficent  Donor.  But  this 
was  not  all  :  the  nice  adjustment  between  the  judgment  and  the  affec- 
tions was  deranged  ;  the  senses  acquired  an  undue  preponderance ; 
and  the  will  took  a  bias,  an  obliquity,  from  the  body  and  its  appetites. 
The  desires  turned  upon  grovelling  objects  ;  and  '  a  law  in  the  mem- 
bers' was  discovered,  not  only  at  variance  with  the  law  of  God  in  the 
mind,  but  ever  receiving  a  willing  and  ready  obedience.  The  *  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God'  were  no  longer  the  welcome  inmates  of  the  heart ; 
but  the  thoughts  and  imagination  turned  with  eagerness  upon  some  fa- 
vourite, but  illicit  propensity  or  indulgence,  somewhat  more  beloved, 
perhaps,  because  forbidden.  The  feelings  became  selfish  j  and  passions, 
which,  in  that  happy  dispensation  of  unsinning  obedience,  were  under 
the  regulation  of  unwarped  and  unwavering  reason,  and,  actuated  by 
that  highest  of  all  impulses,  the  love  of  God,  never  strayed  beyond 
their  pure  and  proper  objects,  now  rushed  impetuously  into  excess,  and 
violence,  and  extravagant  licentiousness.  Henceforth,  then,  instead  of 
applying  every  energy  of  body,  soul,  and  strength,  and  understanding, 
to  working  the  will  of  God,  man's  whole  nature  became  corrupted. 
He  obeyed  what  is  called,  in  Scriptural  language,  'the  flesh,'  'the  body 
of  sin,'  '  the  carnal  mind,'  '  the  sin  dwelling  in  us,'  '  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.'  In  such  a  state,  then,  where  shall  we  look  for  his  righteousness? 
that  righteousness,  in  which  he  may  stand  blameless  before  his  God  ? 
'  Who  can  say,'  exclaims  the  wise  man,  '  1  have  made  my  heart  clean  ; 
1  am  pure  from  sin  r '  (Prov.  xx.  9.)  Where  shall  we  find  in  his  obe- 
dience the  very  shadow  of  a  claim  to  the  recompence  of  reward  ? 

"  Now,  that  which  man  thus  lost  by  disobedience,  and  which,  of  him- 
self he  never  could  have  recovered,  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  has,  in  a 
later  dispensation  of  grace  and  redemption,  vouchsafed  to  give  us  in  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  '  As  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous : ' 
'  that  as  sin  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  grace  might  reign  through 
righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  '  God  hath 
given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  to  wit,  that  God  was  ia 
Christ  reconciling  the  w^orld  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
and  sins.'  Thus,  then,  we  perceive,  that,  in  our  forlorn  condition, 
'  Christ  is  of  God  made  unto  us'  not  merely  '  wisdom,  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  redemption  ;'  but, — let  the  whole  world  hear  it  with  ceaseless 
and  unbounded  gratitude, — '  righfeousficss'  also  ;  '  even  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  and  upon  all 
^  them  that  believe.'  "—pp.  39—42. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  taken  from  one  of  those  searching- 
passages  which  speak  home  to  every  man's  bosom.  The  preacher 
is  speaking  of  the  numberless  subjects  for  gratitude  which  we 
receive  thanklessly. 

"  The  first  are  those  general,  daily  mercies,  which  we  are  all  accus- 
tomed to  receive  too  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  for  which  we  are 
uone  of  us  sufficiently  thankful.     They  come  to  us  so  directly,  and  are 
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so  common,  that  we  receive  tliem,  if  not  as  our  due,  at  least  like  things 
which  require  no  acknowledgment  to  the  great  and  bountiful  Giver. 
Who,  for  instance,  thinks  of  expressing  gratitude  for  the  roof  that 
shelters  him,  for  the  clothing  that  warms  him,  for  the  food  that  sup- 
ports him  ?  Who  ofl'ers  '  thanks  always,'  according  to  the  Apostle's 
direction,  for  the  invaluable  blessings  of  health,  and  strength,  good 
spirits,  and  a  sound  mind  !  Who  looks  farther  than  to  his  own  efforts 
and  abilities,  for  his  beneficial  and  uninterrupted  employment  in  his 
vocation  ?  Who,  even  in  his  prayers,  remembers  to  be  grateful  for  his 
daily  advance  in  business,  his  usual  crops,  and  regular  increase  of  stock 
in  farming,  his  ordinary  receipts  and  custom  in  trade  ?  These  forsooth, 
are  all  the  effects  of  /tis  own  talent,  his  own  foresight,  his  oivn  economy 
and  industry.  The  God,  that  made  him,  has  nothing  to  do  with  such 
every-day  things,  which  are  considered  almost  as  too  common,  too  uni- 
versal, too  certain  and  secure;  to  be  looked  upon  as  blessings,  or  to 
require  any  particular  thanks.  The  past  has  supplied  these  usual  fruits 
of  attention  and  diligence  :  they  have  descended,  perhaps,  from  father 
to  son  :  they  are  the  consequence  of  the  individual's  character  and 
labour;  flow  on  in  an  appointed  channel,  and  regular  course;  and  '  to- 
morrow is  either  as  this  day,' or,  perhaps,  '  much  more  abundant.'  What 
needs  there,  then,  any  formal  gratitude  for  things,  that  proceed  like  the 
succession  of  day  and  night  ?  Let  the  heart  that  so  little  regards  the 
hand  that  gives  them,  reflect  awhile  before  it  concludes  so  presump- 
tuously. Let  it  see  that  there  be,  in  the  hands  of  this  benefactor,  no 
means  of  taking  away,  as  well  as  of  conferring.  Let  it  ask  of  affliction 
and  adversity,  if  they  never  visit  these  regularly  prosjjerous  men  !  Let 
it  ascertain  that  failures,  reverses,  and  misfortunes,  cannot  reach  them  ! 
Let  it  enquire  of  the  floods,  and  the  tempest,  the  fire,  and  the  drought, 
the  pestilence,  fever,  and  murrain,  if  they  cannot  come  nigh  them  !  Let 
them  ask  the  King  of  Terrors,  if  he  cannot  strike  them  !  And  then,  if 
they  dare,  and  not  till  then,  let  them  forget  God.  Having  thus  exa- 
mined the  tenure  of  these  blessings,  let  them  say  to  their  souls, — if  they 
can  summon  sufficient  audacity, — '  Soul  !  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up 
for  many  years;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.'"' — pp.  341, 
342. 

The  concluding  Sermon  was  preached  on  the  day  appointed 
for  a  General  Fast  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  Cholera 
Morbus ;  and  it  is  well  worth  close  attention.  It  presents  a 
fearful  and  by  no  means  an  overcliarged  account  of  the  causes 
which  n)ay  bringdown  National  Judgments.  One  note  which  is 
appended  to  it,  contains  the  writer's  too  just  views  of  tlie  evil 
generation  upon  which  we  are  cast. 

"  If  we  ask  for  signs  of  such  a  fall  among  ourselves,  I  fear  that  they 
abound  at  this  very  time.  We  have  only,  amongst  others,  to  note  well 
the  dislocated  state  of  society ;  the  morbid  thirst  of  change  ;  the  supine- 
ness,  timidity,  and  compromise  of  even  the  right-thinking  and  well- 
disposed  ;  the  scoffing  spirit  of  the  age  ;  the  contempt  of  present  bles- 
sings ;  the   audacity  of  political  sciolism  ;   the  disdain  of  high  intellec- 
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tual  attainments^  the  defiance  of  established  truths  of  history  and 
experience  ;  the  factious  exaltation  of  the  populace,  and  their  conse- 
quent impatience  of  restraint;  the  un-English  and  repu1)lican  hatred  of 
dignities ;  the  epidemic  mental  conceit ;  the  restless  and  malignant 
struggles  of  the  Dissenters,  leagued  with  the  champions  of  a  levelling 
devastation,  against  the  Church  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  continued  and  un- 
repressed  virulence,  sedition,  treason,  anarchy,  blaspliemy,  of  a  schis- 
matic, revolutionary,  and  deistical  press.  These,  alone,  may  suffice  to 
chill  our  inmost  hearts  with  the  conviction,  that  God's  heaviest  judg- 
ments are  hanging  over  us.  Oh  !  that  we  may,  even  now,  late  as  it  is, 
'  learn  righteousness.'  " — p.  422. 

With  conviction  thus  strong  of  the  dangers  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  Dr.  Evans  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  man,  according  to  his  abilities,  to  be  girt  and 
ready.  The  specimen  now  before  us,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  no 
niggardly  measure  of  gifts  has  been  bestowed  on  him  ;  and  we 
ardently  hope  to  see  him  again  very  early  at  his  post,  as  a  watch- 
ful and  a  constant  sentinel. 


Art.  X. — A  Charge  delivered  at  his  Primary  Visitation  in 
Jugust  and  September,  1832.  By  William  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  London:  Rivingtons,  ]83'2.  pp.50. 
It  is  our  practice  to  present  the  reader  with  summaries  of  Epis- 
copal and  other  Charges,  and  we  have  now  to  call  his  attention  to 
four  very  important  documents  of  this  description.  The  first 
place,  on  every  account,  is  due  to  the  Primary  Charge  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  15 ut  before  we  proceed  to  stale  its 
contents,  we  must  advert  to  the  treatment  which  his  Grace  has 
experienced  from  certain  leformers  of  the  Church. 

Notice  has  been  taken  already  of  Mr.  Riland's  work,  but 
something  more  is  required  from  those  who  profess  to  speak  the 
feelings  of  a  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  respecting  that  com- 
pound of  profound  ignorance  and  contemptible  slander  which  he 
has  given  to  the  world.  To  accuse  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury of  grasping  at  power,  or  of  coveting  wealth,  must  make  a 
man  the  laughing-stock  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  con- 
duct or  character  of  that  prelate.  He  has  filled  a  conspicuous 
station  in  the  Church  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  absence  of 
all  ground,  real  or  plausible,  for  such  a  charge,  is  notorious  even 
to  the  lowest  description  of  radicals,  and  is  admitted  by  them  on 
many  occasions.  In  the  enforcement  of  discipliiie,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  patronage,  in  the  administration  of  public  and  private 
charity,  in  every  relation  of  life,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
universally  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  unassuming,  liberal,  dis- 
interested and  amiable  of  men.     And  while  we  are  not  astonished 
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that  such  a  person  should  at  times  be  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a 
wretched  mob,  we  are  astonished  and  grieved  that  there  should 
exist  a  single  clergyman  capable  of  speaking  as  Mr.  Riland  an.d 
some  others  have  spoken.  For  our  own  parts,  we  hesitate  not  to 
declare  our  full  conviction^  that  the  very  peculiar  character  of  the 
present  primate,  his  mildness  and  resolution,  his  long  experience 
and  sound  discretion,  and,  above  all,  that  bright  assemblage  of 
Christian  graces  and  virtues  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  charac- 
ter, unite  in  rendering  him  a  most  eftectual  instrument  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Church  in  this  her  day  of  danger  and  rebuke. 
The  Charge  commences  with  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Arch- 
bishop Sutton. 

"  Whatever  may  be  my  qualifications  for  the  eminent  station  to  which 
1  have  been  called,  however  unworthy,  by  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all 
things,  I  had  the  advantage,  and  it  was  not  inconsiderable,  of  long  con- 
fidential intercourse  with  my  venerated  and  lamented  Predecessor.  I 
thus  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  subjects  wliich  occu- 
pied his  thoughts,  and  the  principles  on  whicli  he  acted  ;  and  in  parti- 
cular, his  steadiness  in  pursuing  the  course  which  his  judgment  approved, 
without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  through  fear  of  unmerited 
censure,  or  vain  desire  of  popularity.  If  his  mind  was  ever  disquieted, 
it  was  by  solicitude  for  the  Church.  The  interest  which  he  felt  in  the 
concerns  of  liis  Clergy,  his  regard  for  their  comfort,  his  sympathy  in 
their  distresses,  could  only  be  exceeded  by  his  desire  that  they  should 
approve  themselves  faithful  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  should  do  honour 
to  their  profession  by  their  virtues,  and  justice  to  the  public  by  the  efl'ec- 
tive  discharge  of  all  their  duties.  These  feelings  prevailed  in  his  mind 
to  the  latest  moments  of  his  life.  Under  the  pressure  of  suflerings 
which  might  have  warranted  the  indulgence  of  repose,  he  regarded  the 
growth  of  the  fatal  disease,  and  its  distressing  accompaniments,  as  a 
warning  to  set  bis  house  in  order,  for  this  was  the  expression  he  used, 
and  to  prepare  for  his  approaching  departure.  Among  those  whom  I 
am  now  addressing,  there  are  few  who  must  not  remember  his  last 
Visitation,  and  the  impression  then  made  on  their  minds  by  the  sight  of 
their  aged  Diocesan,  collecting  the  remains  of  his  strength  for  an  exer- 
tion to  which  he  was  hardly  equal,  and  bestowing  bis  farewell  advice, 
his  valedictory  blessing,  on  his  Clergy.  When  such  was  the  energy 
displayed  in  bis  conduct  to  the  last,  there  was  little  reason  to  apprehend 
the  existence  of  any  abuses  remediable  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  might  occasionally  escape  attention,  or  be  tole- 
rated for  a  season  through  fear  of  greater  inconveniencics.  I  speak  in 
the  hearing  of  many,  who  will  correct  me,  if  my  judgment  is  wrong, 
but  who,  I  believe,  would  agree  with  me  in  opinion  that  full  justice  was 
not  done  to  my  Predecessor,  if  I  passed  without  notice  the  improve- 
ments which  took  place  in  the  Diocese  under  his  auspices,  the  building 
of  Churches,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  other  charities,  and  the 
assistance  afforded  by  his  wisdom,  zeal,  and  liberality,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  useful  works.     1  have  the  greater  satisfaction  in  adverting 
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to  facts  of  this  nature,  believing  that,  if  duly  considered  in  reference  not 
to  this  Diocese  only,  but  to  every  Diocese  in  the  Kingdom,  they  would 
go  far  in  refutation  of  the  charges  assiduously  circulated,  and  in  many 
qu*arters  received  with  avidity,  of  iuditference  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy 
to  the  duties  of  tijeir  calling,  and  exclusive  devotion  to  their  worldly 
interests.  I  am  persuaded,  indeed,  that  a  general  survey  of  the  benefi- 
cial agency  of  the  National  Church,  on  the  fair  principle  of  comparison, 
not  with  models  of  ideal  perfection,  which  have  no  existence  in  reality, 
but  with  the  same  Church  at  former  periods,  when  it  was  the  pride  and 
boast  of  the  country,  would  produce  a  result  very  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  present  Clergy.  An  inquiry  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  and  embracing 
so  many  details,  would  be  altogether  unsuitable  to  this  occasion  :  I 
must  therefore  be  contented  to  support  my  assertion  by  one  out  of  many 
proofs,  the  increase,  both  in  number  and  efficiency,  of  institutions  for 
pious  and  cliaritable  purposes  under  the  more  immediate  patronage  of 
the  Church.  And  thus  while  I  do  justice  to  the  late  metropolitan,  and 
the  Clergy  at  large,  I  shall  have  the  farther  advantage  of  showing  the 
claims  of  these  important  establisliments  to  the  good  wishes  of  all,  who 
are  friendly  to  the  diffusion  of  scriptural  knowledge,  and  the  religious 
education  of  the  poor — of  all,  who  desire  the  advancement  of  piety 
ariiong  their  countrymen,  or  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  the  faith 
of  Christ."     pp.  5 — 9. 

Attention  is  then  directed  to  the  principal  religious  societies 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  account  of 
them  is  summed  up  by  the  following  observations  : — 

"In  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  exertions  made  by  the 
Church  in  the  single  department  of  religious  and  charitable  estab- 
lishments, to  which  must  in  justice  be  added  the  numerous  branches 
oi  these  institutions,  in  the  form  of  Diocesan  and  District  Com- 
mittees, in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  am  contented  to  rest 
our  defence  as  a  body  against  the  imputations  of  selfishness  and 
supineness.  Where  such  are  the  fruits  of  a  beneficence  beyond  the 
strict  obligations  of  professional  duty,  there  is  surely  no  reason  to  accuse 
any  class  of  her  Ministers,  of  indifference  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people  at  home,  or  the  diti'usion  of  the  Gospel  abroad,  or  of  want  of 
compassion  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  their  poorer  brethren.  I 
may,  indeed,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  assert,  that  no  period  of 
twenty,  or  five  times  twenty  years  of  our  history,  exhibits  an  equal 
number  of  similar  monuments  of  pious  charity.  Let  me  not,  however, 
be  understood  to  ascribe  the  creation  or  enlargement  of  these  useful 
establishments  exclusively  to  the  exertions  of  the  Clergy  :  it  w^ould  be 
higldy  unjust  and  ungenerous  not  to  acknowledge,  that  the  merit  is 
extensively  shared  by  individual  laymen,  and  by  the  public  at  large. 
But  after  all  the  deductions  which  truth  and  gratitude  demand,  so  great 
a  proportion  of  the  cl)arge,  so  much  of  the  labour,  will  be  found  to  have 
fallen  on  the  Clergy,  so  much  of  the  success  to  be  attributable  to  their 
instrumentality,  that  they  may  in  all  fairness  appeal  from  unmerited 
censure  to  the  testimony  of  these  facts.     If,  indeed,  we  look  at  the  state 
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of  the  country  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  progress  of 
principles  subversive  of  religion  and  order,  and  the  very  inadequate 
means  at  that  time  possessed  by  the  Chiu'ch  for  repressing  or  remedying 
the  evil,  and  compare  them  with  the  powers  now  placed  in  our  hands, 
of  training  up  the  rising  generation  in  the  ])rofession  of  a  pure  faith, 
and  diffusing  spiritual  instruction  through  the  land,  we  must  surely 
acknowledge  the  providential  goodness  of  God,  in  raising  these  barriers 
against  the  overflowings  of  ungodliness,  which,  if  not  thus  checked  in 
their  course,  might  have  burst  like  a  torrent  upon  our  establishments,  and 
broken  up  the  foundations  of  society.  And  this  consideration  will  show 
the  necessity  of  persevering  in  our  labours  of  charity,  in  no  instance 
abandoning  the  ground  which  has  already  been  gained,  and  neglecting 
no  opportunity  of  extending  our  services  in  our  several  spheres  of  action. 
If  we  recede  from  our  present  position,  if  the  energy  which  carries  us 
forward  in  the  career  of  improvement  is  relaxed,  the  fruits  of  our  past 
exertions  may  be  irrecoverably  lost."     pp.  15 — 17. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  passage  in  the  Charge  is  the  descrip- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  vindication  of  cathedrals  and 
cathedral  service. 

"  I  must  not,  however,  forget  that  I  am  now  speaking  to  those,  who, 
though  in  another  capacity  they  may  be  charged  with  the  cure  of  souls, 
appear  in  this  place  not  as  parochial   ministers,  but  as  the  members  of 
an  ecclesiastical  body,  which,  from  its  connection  with  the  Church,  the 
highest  in  rank,  as  it  is  the  first  in  antiquity,  in  this  kingdom,  is  emi- 
nently distinguished   among  those  corporations  which   add  much  to  the 
dignity,  and,  I    may  venture  to   say,  to   the  usefulness  of  our  national 
establishment.       Our  forefathers,    though     they     well    understood   the 
nature  and    value   of   a   simple    and    spiritual    worship,   were    of    this 
opinion  ;   and  while    they  abolished    useless  foundations,  and  expelled 
from    their     Churches     the     gaudy    decorations     and    ceremonial    pa- 
geantry, which    diverted  the   attention  of  the  people  from   the  proper 
objects  of  devotion,  they  deemed  it  conducive  to  the  honour  of  God,  to 
preserve  many  Cathedral   and  Collegiate  Churches,  with  ample  endow- 
ments, under  the  keeping  of  bodies  of  Clergy,  to  whom,  from  their  qua- 
lifications and  circumstances,  the  due  performance  of  the   service,  and 
the  care  of  the  fabric  might  be  safely  trusted.     Regardless  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  they  had  to  encounter  on  this    head,  the  monarchs  and 
statesmen  of  those  days  vvere  not  to  be  moved  from  their  purpose.     In 
a  later  age,  when  these  sacred  edifices  had  been   profaned  and  defaced, 
the  Clergy  dispersed,  and   the  property  alienated,  by  fanatical  fury  and 
rapacity,  the  Government,  though  under  strong  temptations  of  avarice, 
and  having  little  to  fear  from  resistance,  continued  to  act  on    the  same 
principle.     It  would  indeed  have   been  little  to  the  credit  of  a  nation  so 
highly  favoured  by  Providence  with  temporal  blessings,  to  have   seized 
on  revenues,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  service  of  God  by  the 
piety  of  less  opulent  ages.     And  I   trust   the   time  will  never  arrive, 
when  either  religious  prejudice,  or  philosophical  theory,  or  avidity  con- 
cealing its  baseness  under  pretences  of  public  good,  will  be  suffered  to 
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triumph  in  the  destruction  of  these  estabhshments.  But  the  members  of 
such  bodies  must  never  forget  the  duties  attached  to  their  station,  or  the 
rehntion  in  which  they  are  pLiced  to  the  Church  at  large.  The  objects 
to  which  you  are  particularly  bound  to  attend  might  be  collected  from 
the  nature  of  the  establishment,  if  they  were  not  specially  determined 
by  the  statutes.  The  general  purpose  is  to  exalt  the  honour  of  God, 
and  show  forth  his  majesty  with  all  the  impressive  solemnity  which  can 
be  imparted  to  prayer  and  praise,  by  voices  and  instruments  in  sublime 
and  harmonious  unison,  assisted  by  the  effect  of  an  architecture  as  far 
above  ordinary  buildings  in  style  and  dimensions,  as  the  simple  greatness 
of  nature  is  beyond  the  works  of  art.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  re- 
quired, that  the  service  should  answer  in  all  points  to  the  highest  con- 
ceptions of  a  fervent  devotion,  that  the  incense  of  prayer,  the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving,  should  daily  be  offered  in  the  temple,  that  in  the  cele- 
bration of  worship  there  should  be  nothing  unsatisfactory  to  the  eye  or 
the  ear  of  the  most  sensitive  piety,  and  no  lack  of  solid  argument,  of 
scriptural  doctrine,  or  Christian  morality,  in  the  pulpit.  The  next  point 
wliich  requires  your  care,  is  the  sustentation  of  the  fabric,  \vhich,  not- 
withstanding the  massiveness  of  its  construction,  being  exposed  to  the 
action  of  weather  and  time,  can  neither  be  maintained  in  its  beauty,  nor 
preserved  from  decay,  without  repair.  But  the  awful  solemnities  of  re- 
ligious worship,  and'  the  magnificence  of  the  structure,  by  no  means 
complete  the  idea  of  an  establishment  designed  to  be  worthy  in  every 
respect  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  Ycur  constitution  embodies  a  number 
of  persons,  of  different  ranks  and  with  different  duties,  entitled  to  bene- 
fits in  various  proportions,  and  of  diverse  kinds.  Whilst  some  are  in- 
vested with  dignity,  and  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  government, 
the  rest  have  their  several  functions,  subordinate  indeed,  yet  not  without 
honour,  in  the  service  of  God.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  appendant 
foundations  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  aged,  and  for  the  education 
of  the  young.  An  establishment  so  constituted,  if  rightly  conducted  in 
all  its  parts,  will  present  a  picture  of  order  cemented  by  charity,  of  autho- 
rity administered  with  gentleness,  and  obedience  yielded  with  pleasure, 
without  pride  on  the  one  part,  or  discontent  on  the  other,  the  highest 
providing  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  all  in  gradation  contributing 
tlieir  proportion  of  service,  till  the  measure  of  duty  is  full.  Another 
object  of  such  foundations  is  the  exercise  of  hospitality  and  bounty,  re- 
mote alike  fiom  illiberal  parsimony,  and  wasteful  extravagance,  pro- 
moting the  charities  of  life  by  social  intercourse,  and  ministering  to  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  as  well  by  immediate  relief  pf  their  wants,  as  by 
regular  support  of  the  institutions,  by  which  provision  is  made  for  their 
spiritual  or  temporal  necessities.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that,  in  touching 
on  these  several  heads,  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  any  duty  has  been  neg- 
lected, or  that  any  admonition  is  necessary.  I  have  mentioned  them 
partly  with  a  view  of  describing  the  benefits  expected,  and  in  great 
measure  obtained,  from  these  splendid  establishments,  and  partly  in 
compliance  with  the  useful  and  laudable  custom  of  calling  our  duties  to 
remembrance  on  these  solemn  occasions.  If  there  has  been  ever  a  time 
when  a  suggestion  was  needed  from  the  visitor,  I  cannot  suppose  it  to  be 
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the  present,  when  I  have  before  me  the  testimony  of  this  venerable  pile* 
to  the  liberahty  and  piety  of  those,  who,  regardless  of  personal  interests^ 
have  planned  and  conducted  the  work  of  restoring  it  to  its  original  beauty. 
May  the  hymn  raid  tlie  anthem  never  cease  to  resound  through  its  clus- 
tering columns  and  vaulted  roofs,  whilst  its  lofty  towers  proclaim  to 
the  stranger  who  visits  the  land,  that  the  present  generation  are  no 
less  sincere  than  their  fathers  in  their  veneration  for  the  national  reli- 
gion !  May  it  never  again  be  polluted  by  the  invasion  of  sacrilege,  nor 
yield  up  to  the  spoiler  the  treasures  \vhich  afibrd  the  means  of  its  pre- 
servation !' — p.  2-i. 

The  length  to  which  our  extracts  have  aheady  extended,  pre- 
vents us  from  transcribing  the  Archbishop's  Address  to  the  Paro- 
chial Clergy ;  but  his  Grace's  sentiments  upon  Church  Reform, 
and  Ins  observations  upon  the  different  plans  which  have  been 
suggested  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  liave  a  paramount  claim  to 
attention. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  am  far  from  insensible  to  the  dangers  which  J 
threaten  our  Establishment,  not  can  I  view  the  position  in  which  we 
are  placed  without  serious  concern  and  apprehension.  In  the  Sister 
Island  a  plan  has  been  organized  for  the  subversion  of  the  Irish  branch 
of  our  Church  by  the  general  spoliation  of  its  property  ;  and,  humanly 
speaking,  nothing  short  of  determined  support  en  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment can  preserve  it  from  utter  ruin.  That  support  has  been  given, 
and  will,  1  trust,  be  continued,  for  the  sake  of  tbe  Protestant  Faith,  for 
the  sake  of  a  Clergy  pre-eminent  in  learning  and  piety,  for  the  sake  of 
the  population  of  Ireland,  v/ho  are  benefited,  without  distinction  of 
creeds,  by  the  light  of  their  example  and  the  aid  of  their  bounty,  and 
who,  when  they  are  swept  away,  will  at  once  be  consigned  to  a  perpe- 
tuity of  ignorance  and  error.  I  will  not  enter  at  length  on  this  dis- 
tressing subject  ;  but  I  could  not  pass  without  notice  the  cruel  and  un- 
merited sufferings  of  a  great  body  of  Christian  Ministers,  with  whom  we 
are  connected  as  brethren,  by  unity  of  faith,  by  sympathy  of  feeling, 
and  by  identity  of  interests.  How  soon  the  spirit  of  persecution  and  ra- 
pine which  has  seized  upon  them  as  its  first  victims,  will  avow  its  de- 
signs in  this  Island,  it  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  determine  :  but  when  we 
are  sure  that  our  enemies  are  employed  with  unwearied  activity  in  col- 
lecting means  and  concerting  plans  of  attack,  we  shall  grossly  fail  in 
our  duty,  if  with  a  conviction  on  our  minds  that  the  interests  of  religion, 
morality,  and  social  order  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  preservation  of 
our  Church  Establishment,  we  make  no  preparations  for  defence.  I  am 
aware  that  in  respect  to  the  measures  best  calculated  to  meet  the  pre- 
sent emergency,  and  settle  the  Church  on  a  secure  footing,  there  is  great 

*  The  amount  of  expenditure  on  the  repairs  aiul  decorations  of  the  Cathedral  since 
the  year  1822,  when  tlie  larger  works  were  begun,  exceeds  29000/.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  expense  of  rehuilding  the  Arundel  Tower,  for  wliich  purpose  the  Chapter 
is  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  raise  25,600/.  by  way  of  loan.  Of  this  sum, 
20,000/.  has  already  been  borrowed,  and  the  remainder  will  probably  be  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  work. 
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diversity  of  sentiment.  On  a  question  of  so  much  importance,  and  open- 
ing so  many  considerations  both  of  principle  and  detail,  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  I  should  give  my  opinions  at  length  on  this  occasion.  Nor 
am  I  disposed  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  various  plans,  which  have 
been  proposed  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  the  improvement  of  its 
constitution,  the  renovation  of  its  discipline,  or  the  regulation  of  its  pro- 
perty. But  I  can  truly  aver,  that  from  the  hour  in  which  I  was  called 
to  an  office,  at  all  times  of  most  awful  responsibility,  and  more  especially 
in  these  days  of  rebuke  and  peril,  my  attention  has  been  fixed  on  the 
subject,  with  an  earnest  desire  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  the  re- 
moval of  blemishes,  yet  with  an  anxious  sense  of  the  dangers  attending 
a  single  false  step.  The  Church,  like  all  institutions  under  the  direc- 
tion of  man,  has  unquestionably  defects  and  imperfections.  But  that 
which  at  first  sight  offends,  is  not  always  wrong.  Parts,  which  singly 
considered  are  pronounced  to  be  faulty,  may  be  found  on  a  larger  survey 
to  possess  a  relative  excellence,  and  to  contribute  by  their  bearings  on 
the  whole  of  the  system  to  a  beneficial  result.  A  system  again,  far  short 
of  theoretic  perfection,  may  be  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  combinations 
of  circumstances  in  this  mixed  state  of  things.  In  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  more  especially  some  allowance  is  necessary  :  and  things 
really  objectionable  may  possibly  be  altered  for  the  worse,  if  we  forget 
that  perfection  in  wisdom  and  virtue  is  not  the  lot  of  man.  With  these 
reflections  present  to  my  mind,  and  looking  to  the  claims  of  our  Church 
to  just  veneration,  from  the  character  of  its  Clergy,  and  the  services 
they  have  rendered  to  religion,  to  liberty,  and  to  literature  ;  from  the 
beneficial  influence  of  its  principles  on  the  institutions,  the  laws,  and 
the  manners  of  the  Country  j  and  from  its  prominent  station  as  the  bul- 
wark of  Protestantism  in  the  Christian  world,  I  am  unwilling  to  hazard 
its  safety  by  rash  innovation,  nor  could  I  venture  to  act  without  full  con- 
sideration of  the  probable  consequences  of  any  given  change.  These 
feelings  have  rendered  me  cautious,  but,  I  trust,  not  inactive.  Availing 
myself  of  useful  suggestions  from  every  quarter,  I  have  made  it  my  ob- 
ject not  only  to  devise  effectual  remedies  for  real  and  acknowledged  evils, 
but  to  remove  all  grounds  of  a  dissatisfaction,  which,  whether  founded 
in  reason  or  not,  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  the  success  of  our  spiritual 
labours.  And  though  my  progress  has  met  with  obstructions  from  vari- 
ous causes,  and  especially  from  political  excitement  absorbing  all  other 
interests,  I  have  seen  nothing  as  yet  to  deter  me  from  continuing  my 
exertions  in  pursuit  of  the  greatest  attainable  good,  by  the  least  violent 
methods.  Whatever  course  I  may  take,  I  anticipate  strong  opposition, 
amidst  the  conflict  of  opinions  which  no  man  can  have  failed  to  observe, 
who  has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  various  projects  which  have 
issued  from  the  press  in  regard  to  the  concerns  of  the  Church. 

"  Among  the  friends  of  the  Establishment,  who  wish  to  proceed  on 
safe  and  constitutional  ground,  there  are  persons,  highly  respectable  in 
talents  and  principle,  who  look  to  the  removal  of  every  difficulty  through 
the  medium  of  a  Convocation,  empowered  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  all  Ecclesiastical  matters,  and  to  submit  the  result  of  their  consulta- 
tions to  the  Legislature.     Most  cordially  should  I  assent  to  this  propo- 
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sal,  if,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  crisis,  I  coukl  anticipate 
any  real  advantage  from  such  a  measure.  Among  the  Avorl^s  of  Arch- 
bishop Seeker  is  a  speech  composed  for  the  opening  of  the  Convocation 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1761,  in  which  that  eminent 
Prelate  has  treated  the  subject  at  some  length,  Avith  his  usual  fairness 
and  judgment,  with  cautious  respect  to  what  might  be  the  feelings  of 
his  hearers,  but  with  an  evident  bias  to  the  negative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. His  arguments,  which  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  probability 
that  various  parties,  disagreeing  in  other  respects,  would  unite  their  en- 
deavours to  discredit  that  venerable  Assembly,  and  render  its  dehbera- 
tions  abortive,  if  conclusive  at  that  period,  are  certainly  more  so  at  pre- 
sent, when  the  adversaries  of  the  Church  are  nmltiplied  in  every  direc- 
tion— when  they  have  the  command  of  a  far  more  powerful  and  far  less 
scrupulous  press — and  much  greater  influence  on  the  decisions  of  a  body, 
whose  sanction  is  requisite  to  give  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Synod  the 
force  of  laws. "pp. — 30 — 41. 

The  Archbishop  observes, 

"■  The  question  of  Pluralities,  especially  in  their  relation  to  non- 
residence,  is  of  nmch  greater  real  importance,  and,  if  considered  ab- 
stractedly, must  undoubtedly  be  determined  against  the  Pluralist 3  but 
the  holding  of  more  Benefices  than  one  by  the  same  individual  has  been 
always  allowed  under  certain  restrictions  in  our  Church,  with  a  view  to 
the  more  liberal  maintenance  of  its  ministers,  the  encouragement  of 
sacred  learning,  and  the  remuneration  of  professional  merit.  On  no 
subject  connected  with  ecclesiastical  matters  have  the  friends  of  the 
Church  been  more  divided,  while  some  persons  ohject  to  the  least  altera- 
tion in  the  present  system,  and  others  contend  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
Pluralities.  After  much  consideration,  I  still  retain  the  opinion,  that 
the  law,  as  it  stands,  allows  an  unjustifiable  latitude,  and  yet  I  am  per- 
suaded that  great  inconvenience  would  be  occasioned  by  falling  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  measure,  which  has  twice  received  the  approba- 
tion of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  was  framed  on  this  view  of  the 
case,  and,  though  dropped  for  the  present,  I  still  entertain  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  pass,  with  some  modifications,  in  a  future  Session." — - 
pp.42,  43. 

A  word  of  caution  is  added,  respecting  the  line  of  conduct 
which  it  becomes  the  clergy  to  pursue  in  all  matters  connected 
with  Church  Reform. 

"  Having  trespassed  long  on  your  time,  I  shall  trouble  you  with  very 
few  more  words.  But  at  a  season  when  the  Church  is  assailed  by  so 
many  enemies,  I  cannot  conclude  without  reminding  you  of  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  peace  among  ourselves,  and  good  will  one  towards 
another.  If  the  sense  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  us  has  the  efiect  of 
extinguishing  animosities,  and  uniting  us  more  closely  together  in  bro- 
therly love,  in  the  defence  of  the  faith,  and  in  the  advancement  of  all 
good  works,  we  shall  thus  far  have  reason  to  acknowledge  that  adversity 
and  evil  report  are  not  without  their  blessings.     But  if  the  spirit  of  dis- 
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cord  should  prevail  among  the  members  of  our  profession,  if  groundless 
suspicions  and  jealousies  should  alienate  the  affections  and  withdraw  the 
confidence  oi  one  part  of  our  body  from  another,  an  advantage  will  be 
given  to  our  adversaries,  of  which  they  will  not  be  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves to  our  disgrace  and  ruin.     To  myself  and  those  to  whom  I  must 
look  for  advice  and  assistance,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  having  no  in- 
terest apart  from  that  of  our  fellow  labourers  in  the  Vineyard  of  Christ 
we  never  have  been,  and,  I  trust,  never  shall  be  withheld  by  any  selfish 
considerations,  from  acting  to  t!ie  best  of  our  ability  for  the  common 
good:  being  conscious  of  the  purity  of  our  motives,  and  the  rectitude  of 
our  intentions,  we  conceive  ourselves  entitled  in  equity  to  a  charitable 
interpretation  of  our  proceedings,  on  the  part  of  our  Brethren  whom  we 
are  anxious  to  serve;   and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  some  deference 
should  be  paid  to  our  judgment,  by  those  who  have  less  opportunity  of 
determining  what  may  best  be  attempted  or  forborne,  who  are  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  tlie  extent  of  our  means  and  our  powers,  and  who 
have  not  learned  by  experience  the  difficulties  which  almost  always  re- 
tard, and  not  seldom  prevent  the  adoption  of  useful  measures.     With 
charity,  i)atience,  and  prudence,  with  hearty  desire  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  our  duty  in  our  several  stations,  and  humble  supplication  for  graco,  to 
give   eftect  to  our  ministry,   and  to  sanctify  our  lives,  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope,  that  God  will  not  abandon  a  Church,  which,  under  the 
protection  ot  his  gracious  Providence,  has  dispensed  to  so  many  genera- 
tions the  bread  of  life,  and  diffused  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  the  most 
distant  nations." — pp.  47 — 49. 

In  deference  to  this  recommendation  we  abstain  from  discuss- 
nig  the  various  plans  for  Church  Reform,  which  are  now  before 
the  public.     Ample  opportunity  will   be  given  us  hereafter  for 
adverting  to  the  subject.     And  we  take  leave  of  it  for  the  present 
with   two  observations.     In   the   first  place,   we    trust    that    the 
Bishops  will  never  consent  to  the  vesting  of  Cathedral  or  any  other 
Ecclesiastical  property  in  the  hands  of  lay  commissioners.  "  Such 
a  measure,  iiowever  well  meant,  must  end  in  spoliation  and  rob- 
bery.    In  the  second  place,  if  the  House  of  Commons  pass  a 
bill,  putting  an  end  to  the  Bishops  seats  in  Parliament,  had  they 
not   better  add  a  clause   abolishing  the  Cliurch  of  England  at 
once  ?     If,  which  is  barely  possible,  the  House  of  Lords  shall  con- 
sent to   such   a  measure,  they  will  avoid  a  useless  struggle,  and 
give  some  eclat  to  the  movement,  by  sending  in  their  own  resio-- 
nations  on  the  same  day.  ^ 
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Art.  XI. — A  Charge  addressed  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 

Lichjield  and  Coventry,  at  his  Third  Visitation,  August,  1832. 

By  Henry  Lord  Bishop  of  that  Diocese.    London.    Hatchard 

and  Son.  8vo.  1832. 
The  principal  objects  of  this  Charge,  as  described  by  the  prelate 
M'ho  delivered  it,  are,  first,  "  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  respecting  the  Church,  the  result  of  the 
survey  of  the  statistics  of  the  diocese,  and  the  remedies  calculated 
to  remove  palpable  defects  and  urgent  mischiefs,  and  to  promote 
improvement ;"  and,  secondly,  the  bestowing  of  "  such  personal 
animadversion  or  encouragement"  as  may  be  warranted  and  re- 
quired. 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads,  his  Lordship  adverts  to  the 
Tithe  and  Plurality  Bills,  but  w  ithout  giving  any  decided  opinion 
upon  their  merits,  or  probable  effects,  and  dw  ells  subsequently,  at 
some  length,  upon  those  portions  of  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission,  which  have  reference  to  Peculiars,  and  to 
Church  Discipline,  and  speaks  of  the  measures  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners  as  well  calculated  to  promote  the  ends  of 
substantial  justice,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Church. 

A  melancholy  picture  is  given  of  the  effects  of  the  Beer  Bill ; 
and  the  Tnirk  Bill  and  Factory  Bill  are  mentioned  as  being  cal- 
culated to  do  much  good  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The 
result  of  the  Bishop's  statistical  enquiries  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : — 

"  The  next  point  of  importance  to  which  I  have  to  draw  your  attention, 
as  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  is  one  which  comes  still  closer  to 
our  own  feelings  and  immediate  interests,  and  naturally  au-akens  a  still 
livelier  sympathy  and  solicitude.  It  relates  to  the  statistical  survey  of 
the  diocese — that  is,  to  the  result  of  the  series  of  questions  with  ^vbich  I 
lately  troubled  you.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  apparent 
accuracy  and  fulness  with  which  the  answers  have  been  generally  made. 
And  I  am  anxious,  most  especially,  to  seize  this  natural  opportunity  for 
expressing  my  obligations  to  the  Arch-deacons  of  my  diocese  for  tlie 
abundant  labour  and  judicious  care  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  the 
important  and  burthensome  duties  of  their  office.  The  scrutinizing  per- 
sonal inspection  which  they  have  exercised — the  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive inquiries  which  they  have  instituted — and  the  prudent  and  use- 
ful orders  which  they  have  issued,  will,  I  am  convinced,  produce  essen- 
tial improvements  in  the  various  objects  to  which  they  have  had  to  di- 
rect their  attention.  The  clear  and  full  epitome  of  particulars  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  jurisdiction,  in  um'on  with  some  adnnrable  Charges, 
will  as  amply  fulfil  the  part  of  the  oculus  episcopi,  as  their  suggestions 
will  discharge  the  office  of  his  council  in  matters  of  local  difficulty  and 
trial.  I  have  indeed  found  them  such  as  they  are  described  in  the  an- 
cient writers — 
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'■'  The  primary  object  that  demands  our  notice,  is  the  amount  of  the 
population,  of  which  we  have  just  obtained  an  account  upon  parliamen- 
tary authority.  The  ratio  of  the  increase  in  England  at  large  has  been 
about  fifteen  and  a  half  per  cent.  In  my  diocese,  hov/ever,  it  has  rather 
exceeded  that  amount.  The  number  for  which  we,  with  our  brethren 
of  the  Peculiars,  are  responsible  to  God,  appear  by  the  parliamentary 
returns  to  be  1,065,0.90  souls.  An  awful  charge  !  if  we  adequately  ap- 
preciate the  infinite  value  of  one  immortal  soul,  and  the  degree  to  which 
its  bliss  or  woe  eternal  may  depend  upon  ministerial  faithfulness  and  de- 
votedness,  or  ministerial  error  and  neglect. 

'■'  If  we  look  to  the  average,  perhaps  it  would  give  little  more  than  one 
thousand  six  hundred  to  each  minister — a  number,  bowever,  in  itself 
forming  almost  too  weighty  a  cure  of  souls.  But,  in  practice,  the  ex- 
treme and  unfortunate  irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  the  population 
lays  upon  some  a  burthen,  under  which  even  the  most  zealous  and  de- 
voted minister  might  be  tempted  to  despair  ;  while  the  comparatively 
light  task  assigned  to  others,  might  seem  to  afford  the  careless  pastor  an 
excuse  for  inactivity  and  worldliness.  The  number  of  parishes  and  dis- 
tricts, with  their  appropriate  churches  and  chapels,  having  a  population 
exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  vi^ithin  the  diocese,  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  :  and  if  the  whole  mass  of  their  inhabitants  be 
divided  by  that  number,  it  gives  an  average  of  about  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  to  each  church. 

"  The  scanty  income  of  many  such  benefices  is  too  often  in  the  inverse 
proportion  to  the  duty  required  ;  and  therefore  the  pastoral  work  can- 
not but  be  sometimes  inefficiently  performed,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
church  and  people,  or  vainly  attempted  to  the  ruin  of  the  health  of  the 
minister.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  districts,  which  have  upon 
the  average  only  about  five  hundred  and  eighty,  are  many  of  them  too 
small  to  give  scope  to  the  exertions  of  an  active  clergyman. 

"  Among  the  many  causes  of  the  grievous  deficiency  in  the  effects  of 
an  established  ministry,  which  produces  so  much  surprise,  complaint, 
and  even  reviling,  is  this  deplorable  difference  and  disproportion  in  the 
amount  and  extent  of  our  charges.  A  cause,  however,  it  is,  for  which 
the  parochial  minister  is  not  responsible,  and  which,  with  other  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,  elucidated  by  the  survey  under  contemplation, 
cannot  but  go  far  to  account  for  much  that  falls  short  of  expectation, 
and  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  censure,  where  prejudice  has  not  wholly 
blinded,  or  envy  (Oh  how  ill-grounded  envy  !)  perverted,  the  judgment. 
But  further — the  souls  committed  to  our  care  are  not  only  too  often  out 
of  oiu-  reach  in  consequence  of  their  numbers,  but  also  in  consequence  of 
the  xery  inadequate  degree  of  access  affoi-ded  to  them  in  the  only  place 
"where  our  public  ministrations  can  gain  their  attention.  The  answers  to 
my  queries  assign  a  capacity  for  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand to  the  places  of  worship  connected  with  the  establishment.  This 
would  afford  accommodation  for  considerably  less  than  one-third  of  our 
population,  if  equally  distributed.  But,  under  the  very  different  circum- 
stances which  the  large  towns  and  populous  districts  of  my  diocese  pre- 
sent, the  deficiency  is  far  more  than  that  which  has  been  stated.     In 
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Birmingham,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  successive 
most  liberal  grants  of  public  money,  not  one-seventh  of  the  population 
can  be  accommodated  in  our  churches  and  chapels.  In  Dtrbi/,  rather 
more  than  one-fifth  ;  the  same  in  Coventry,  and  in  IVoherhampton  not 
more.  What  numerous  families,  what  densely-peopled  alleys,  what  ex- 
tensive quarters  njust  too  probably  remain  ignorant  of  their  appointed 
minister,  unconscious  of  his  desires,  and  inaccessible  to  his  efforts,  for 
their  salvation,  and  even  almost  unacquainted  with  his  name  !" — p.  26 
—31. 

With  regard  to  weekly  and  Sunday  schools,  the  Bisliop  has  to 
lament  that  the  number  of  children  falls  much  below  its  proper 
average;  and  he  urges  his  clergy  to  increased  exertions  in  this  all- 
important  work.  The  progress  of  his  diocese  in  some  other  re- 
spects is  encouraging. 

"  In  the  course  of  eight  years,  the  number  of  non-resident  incumbents 
is  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-ninth,  and  yet  the  number  of 
curates  is  somewhat  increased.  On  the  whole,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  upwards  of  forty  resident  clergymen  in  the  diocese.  The 
number  of  churches  and  chapels,  in  which  double  duty  was  performed  in 
1823,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-three;  in  1831  it  was  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four.  This  very  essential  benefit  of  double  duty  is  therefore 
conferred  upon  ninety-one  additional  districts.  Within  that  period 
twenty  new  churches  have  been  consecrated,  two  entirely  rebuilt,  ten 
more  have  been  built  or  are  building;  (of  which  five  will  be  consecrated 
during  this  Visitation,  and  I  hope  two  more,  at  least,  during  this  year;) 
so  that  altogether,  including  the  various  enlargements  which  have  been 
made  with  the  aid  of  the  Society  for  Building  and  Enlarging  Churches, 
since  the  year  1823,  additional  room  will  have  been  afforded  for  nearly 
forty-five  thousand,  which  is  deemed  a  fair  proportion  for  at  least  one 
hundred  and  thirty-thousand  individuals. 

"  Two  churches  alluded  to  in  my  last  charge,  in  the  populous  mining 
district  of  Shropshire,  are  still,  I  grieve  to  say,  in  suspense,  but  not,  I 
hope,  quite  abandoned;  and  a  new  church,  for  one  of  the  most  destitute 
parts  of  the  outskirts  of  Birmingham,  is  in  progress,  and  willj  I  trust,  be 
consecrated  next  year," — pp.  35,  36. 

To  this  succeeds  a  strong  recommendation  of  Visiting  Societies, 
and  of  efforts  for  securino-  a  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
The  "individual  exhortation"  alluded  to  in  the  commencement 
of  the  charge,  forms  an  animated  and  appropriate  conclusion.  * 

"  The  general  system  of  doctrinal  views,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
alone  consistent  with  the  voice  of  Scripture  and  with  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  the  ancient  formularies  of  our  Church,  I  have  on  former  occa- 
sions laid  before  you  witb  all  the  precision  and  with  all  the  force  of  which 
I  was  capable.  I  have  only  now  to  recal  to  your  minds,  and  that  but 
for  a  few  moments,  the  state  of  heart  and  the  practical  feelings  which 
those  views  should  produce.  With  what  degree  of  well-grounded,  sober, 
but  heartfelt  conviction,  each  of  you  made  answer,  at  your  ordination,  to 
the  solemn  question  of  the  Bishop,  '  Do  you  trust  that  you  are  inwardly 
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moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  this  office  upon  you  r'  With  what 
sincerity  and  strength  of  purpose  you  have  since  devoted,  and  are  now 
devoting,  yourself  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  your  office,  I  cannot  ven- 
ture to  judge  and  pronounce.  I  only  know,  and  earnestly  warn  you, 
that  God  judges  not  only  by  the  outward  appearance,  but  by  the  inward 
man;  and  that,  as  is  the  heart,  the  principle,  the  motive,  so  will  the  work 
be  found,  '  Gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  or  wood,  hay,  stubble.'  How- 
ever, as  far  as  outward  evidences  can  warrant  an  opinion,  I  feel,  thank 
God,  that  I  have  only  '  to  stir  up  the  pure  minds'  of  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  my  hearers,  '  by  way  of  remembrance.'  The  thoughts,  the 
desires,  the  objects,  the  cares,  the  hopes,  and  the  joys  of  the  genuinfi 
pastor  of  Christ's  flock  are  not  unknown — are  even  familiar,  dear,  and 
precious  to  such  men.  You  know  in  whom  you  place  all  your  own  trust, 
and  through  whom  and  to  whom  you  have  to  draw  all  men  for  yours  and 
their  salvation.  To  you  I  have  only  to  say,  persevere  in  humble  faith, 
in  fervent  prayer,  in  cautious  watchfulness,  and  in  strenuous  exertion, 
and  be  then  assured  that  'your  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.'" 

To  others,  in  various  measures  and  degrees,  1  may  have  to  address  a 
more  awakening  stimulus,  a  more  urgent  call.  Are  any  of  you  halting 
between  two  opinions,  and  striving  to  serve  two  masters?  Are  your 
public  ministrations  of  a  dubious  cast  and  an  uncertain  sound  ?  Are  you 
preaching  Christ,  but  with  reserves  of  self-complacency  and  self-con- 
fidence— or  exalting  him  alone,  but  without  pressing  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  holy  evidences  of  an  interest  in  Him,  his  atonement,  his 
sanctification?  Do  any  of  you  lean  in  the  week  to  a  conformity  with 
that  world  against  which  you  protest  on  the  Sabbath?  Is  your  name  in 
the  list  of  frequenters  of  public  dissipation,  or  does  even  social  intercourse 
of  a  less  questionable  nature  encroach  upon  the  time  due  to  your  study 
or  to  your  people?  Do  agricultural  occupations  engage  more  hours 
than  can  fairly  be  required  by  them,  even  as  assistant  to  your  support,  or 
as  an  innocent  and  healthful  exercise?  Suffer  the  word  of  pressing  but 
friendly  admonition.  I  stand  in  doubt  of  sucb  men.  Look  well  lest 
your  piety  be  too  like  the  early  dew.  Your  dawn  begins  to  be  overcast — 
your  sun  to  be  clouded.  Beware  lest  it  set  in  gloom.  Awake  from  your 
sleep  of  supineness  and  false  security,  and  call  upon  your  God  in  Christ 
for  pardon  and  grace.  Strive  in  hearty  prayer  to  begin  anew,  or  (should 
there  be  a  Demas  amongst  us)  to  resume  a  forsaken,  course  of  real  con- 
sistency and  devoted  obedience.  Oh  lose  not  the  things  which  you  have 
wrought,  but  secure  even  yet  a  full  reward  !  Thus  only  may  you  still 
save  yourselves,  and  them  that  hear  you.'' 

"  May  I  not  be  addressing  some  one,  who  has  wandered  still  further 
from  the  path  of  pastoral  character  and  duty,  and  who  is  now — if  not  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness,  in  the  bond  of  inicjuity — slave  to  some  besetting 
sin,  which  paralyzes  his  ministry;  and,  if  escaping  as  yet  the  animad- 
version of  his  superiors,  owing  his  escape  only  to  that  utter  thoughtless- 
ness about  religion,  which  his  own  conduct  has  produced  in  his  flock, 
but  which  will  only  aggravate  his  everlasting  damnation. 

"  I  would  gladly  hope  that  I  have  no  such  character  within  the  sphere 
of  my  jurisdiction;  but,  if  I  have,  I  would  enjoin,   I  would  conjure,  I 
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would  beseech  him  to  pause  in  his  downward  road — to  pray,  while  it  is 
yet  time,  for  repentance,  reformation,  conversion,  as  if  lie  had  never 
prayed  before;  to  act,  without  one  day's  delay,  upon  his  prayer;  at  one 
stroke  to  sever  himself  from  his  evil  habits  and  evil  company;  to  cut  off 
the  right  hand  and  pluck  out  the  right  eye;  lest,  as  he  is,  he  descend 
into  that  place  of  torment,  which  awaits,  above  all  men,  the  unworthy 
minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But  if  determined  to  rush  forward  in 
his  broad  road,  oh  let  him  deliver  the  Church  by  his  retirement  from  the 
scandal  of  his  example,  and  himself  from  every  day's  additional  weight 
of  ruined  souls — to  be  required  at  his  hands." — pp.  42  —  45. 


A  Charge  to  the  Clergi/  of  the  Diocese  of  Gloucester,  delivered  in 
Julij,  1S32,  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  the  Right  Rev. 
James  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester.    Rivington.    1832. 

The  first  portion  of  this  charge  is  devoted  to  a  subject  at  all  times 
of  great  importance,  and  more  especially  interesting  at  the  pre- 
sent moment, — an  account,  namely,  of  the  number  of  resident 
incumbents  in  the  Diocese  over  which  the  Prelate  presides,  and 
of  the  causes  and  cure  of  non-residence. 

"  The  residence  of  a  minister  among  the  people  committed  to  his 
care  is  so  obviously  essential  to  the  effectual  and  edifying  per- 
formance of  his  various  pastoral  duties,  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  enter  into  any  argument  to  prove  what  no  reasonable  person  can 
dispute.  The  non-residence  of  a  considerable  portion  of  our  paro- 
chial clergy  has  been  termed  the  opprobrium  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land :  in  this  Diocese,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
called  its  misfortune ;  for,  in  nearly  every  case  where  a  parish  does 
not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  resident  Pastor,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  want  of  a  parsonage-house.  I  observe  that  there  are  no  less  than 
seventy-five  parishes  which  have  no  glebe-house  whatever  ;  and  that 
there  are  forty-five  others  in  which  the  house  belonging  to  the  living 
is  not  inhabited  either  by  the  incumbent  or  by  the  curate.  In  some 
of  the  latter  cases  indeed  the  evil  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  removed 
by  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  mansion ;  but  in  the 
greater  part,  the  building  termed  the  glebe-house,  is  a  mere  cottage, 
affording  accommodation  to  the  family  of  a  day-labourer.  After  all 
deductions  have  been  made,  there  rennain  above  a  hundred  benefices 
in  the  Diocese  entirely  destitute  of  a  residence,  or  any  thing  which 
can  be  converted  into  a  residence,  for  the  Pastor.  In  some  of  them, 
indeed,  either  the  incumbent  or  the  curate  does  find  an  abode  in  a 
hired  house,  or  in  lodgings  within  the  limits  of  the  parish  ;  but 
in  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cases  to  which  I  refer,  not  even  this 
precarious  accommodation  is  afforded  to  the  Minister  :  he  is  in  con- 
sequence compelled  to  live  at  a  distance,  and  sometimes  a  considerable 
distance,  from  those  among  whom  his  duties  require  his  constant  pre- 
sence, and  who  have,  in  fact,  an   undoubted  claim  upon  his  uninter- 
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luptetl  services  and  attention.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  hardship 
inflicted  upon  the  parish,  and  the  discredit  brought  upon  the  esta- 
blishment, by  a  state  of  things  which  separates  so  many  of  the  minis- 
ters from  their  parishioners,  and  makes  their  ministration  much  less 
effectual  to  the  benefit  of  their  cures  than  under  other  circumstances 
it  might  and  would  have  proved.  For  an  evil  of  so  great  magnitude 
there  is  no  practicable  remedy  except  the  building  or  purchasing  par- 
sonage-houses. This  has  already  been  done  in  many  instances,  and 
in  several  parishes  which  have  hitherto  wanted  a  resident  Pastor,  the 
erection  of  suitable  mansions  is  at  this  moment  in  progress,  through 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Gilbert  Act,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  In  all  cases  where  the  value  of 
the  living  will  bear  the  expense  of  building  a  residence  for  the  incum- 
bent, it  is  obviously  my  duty  to  require  that  recourse  should  be  had 
to  similar  means  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  But  here  a  difficulty 
of  a  serious  nature  interposes  in  the  way  of  a  measure  so  conducive 
to  the  benefit  of  the  community :  the  income  of  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  livings  of  which  we  are  speaking  does  not  amount  to  the  an- 
nual sum  of  150/.  so  unequal  are  they  to  bear  the  expense  of  building 
a  dwelling  house  for  the  incumbent !  This  poverty  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  benefices  in  my  Diocese  is  the  circumstance  that  has  occa- 
sioned me  more  painful  reflections  than  any  other,  ever  since  I  was 
placed  in  this  seat ;  it  gives  me  concern  to  see  so  many  of  my  brethren 
worse  provided  for  than  their  station  in  society,  their  education,  and 
their  merits  demand;  while  the  same  cause  renders  them  less  useful 
and  efficient  labourers  in  Christ's  vineyard  than  it  is  their  duty,  and  I 
believe  their  wish,  to  prove  themselves  :  but  I  lament  it  above  all, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  means  by  which  this  unhappy 
deficiency  may  be  speedily  and  effectually  removed. 

"  In  a  matter  however,  of  so  much  importance  it  would  be  wrong 
to  admit  despondency.  I  cannot  despair  of  seeing  those  measures, 
which  have  been  successful  in  some  parishes,  adopted  in  all  where 
circumstances  admit  of  no  other  remedy  for  the  unquestionable  evils 
of  non-residence.  Although  the  benefices  themselves  may  be  unable 
to  bear  the  charge  of  building  parsonages,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Patrons  will  in  some  cases  be  induced  to  contribute  to  that  object; 
such  contribution  will  be  met  with  corresponding  benefactions  from 
the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  whenever  their  regulations 
and  their  means  will  permit ;  and  by  these  combined  methods  a  suit- 
able residence  may  be  obtained  for  the  minister  even  in  the  poorest 
benefices,  and  the  never-failing  consequences  will  be  witnessed  in  the 
improved  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  parishioners.  At  all 
events,  this  state  of  deficiency  must  not  be  suffered  to  continue  in 
perpetuity.  Where  no  other  resource  can  be  found,  and  where  the 
incumbent  of  one  of  these  poor  livings  possesses  other  preferment,  a 
small  annual  sum  m.ust  be  set  apart  from  the  income,  to  be  invested 
as  an  accumulating  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  parsonage-house  at  a 
future  period.  And  when  applications  are  made  to  me  for  licences  of 
non-residence  upon  the  ground  of  there  being  no  glebe-house,  I  shall 
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feel  it  right  to  be  satisfied  that  all  practicable  methods  are  adopted  to 
obtain,  either  immediately  or  prospectively,  a  residence  for  the  cler- 
gyman."— pp.  8 — 12. 

Respecting  pluralities  his  Lordship  observes: 

"The  subject  of  plurality  of  livings  held  by  the  same  incumbent,  is 
one  which  occupies,  at  the  present  time,  a  large  share  of  public  attention  j 
and  is  represented  by  those  who  are  ill-informed  respecting  the  real  con- 
ditition  of  the  church,  as  an  abuse  of  enormous  magnitude.  Whatever 
abuse  may  have  any  where  existed  in  this  practice  will,  I  hope,  be 
remedied  for  the  future  by  the  measures  of  the  legislature.  But  in  this 
Diocese  we  should  look  in  vain  for  instances  of  pluralists  enjoying  ex- 
cessive revenues,  or  such  as  are  described  to  be  unfitting  the  condition  of 
a  churchman.  There  are  certainly  many  cases  of  two  benefices  being 
held  by  the  same  person ;  but  they  are  in  most  instances  very  small 
ones,  and  such  as  are  singly  inadequate  to  the  decent  maintenance  of  a 
clergyman.  The  poverty  of  so  many  preferments  is  the  real  evil  which 
draws  other  bad  consequences  in  its  train  :  and  it  is  to  their  improvement, 
up  to  a  moderate  amount,  that  we  must  look  for  the  reformation  of  our 
Church  in  respect  to  pluralities.  An  Act  of  Parliament,  which  passed  in 
the  Session  of  1831,  has  materially  facilitated  the  improvement  of  livings 
in  the  patronage  of  Ecclesiastical  persons  or  corporations,  by  enabling 
them  to  charge  upon  their  estates  an  augmentation  of  the  benefices  with 
which  they  are  respectively  connected  5  an  enactment  of  which  several 
Ecclesiastical  patrons  have  already  availed  themselves.  The  property  of 
the  See  of  Gloucester  is  for  the  most  part  leased  in  such  a  manner  that 
I  could  hardly  effect  any  improvement  in  small  livings  by  those  methods, 
except  such  an  one  as  would  commence  at  a  very  distant  period,  and 
probably  not  till  the  present  generation  had  passed  away.  It  is  my  in- 
tention not  to  satisfy  myself  with  prospective  improvement,  but  to  devote, 
from  the  present  time,  a  tenth  part  of  the  revenue  of  my  See  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  small  benefices  ;  employing  the  sums  so  allotted  in  the 
manner  most  required  by  the  circumstance  of  livings,  and  most  likely  to 
produce  other  improvements  in  their  condition.  The  smallness  of  the 
endowment  of  my  bishoprick  occasions  me  regret  only  because  the  assist- 
ance which  it  is  in  my  power  to  extend  to  this  object,  as  well  as  to  the 
building  of  churches,  chapels,  and  school-rooms,  and  other  matters  essen- 
tial to  the  cause  of  religion,  cannot  correspond  with  my  own  wishes,  or 
with  the  real  wants  of  the  Diocese.  But  even  my  example  may  perhaps 
not  be  without  effect :  I  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  all  Ecclesiastical 
corporations  will  adopt  such  measures  as  are  within  their  reach  for  im- 
proving the  smaller  livings  in  their  gift,  either  immediately  or  prospec- 
tively. I  may  here  mention  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 
have  recently  come  to  a  resolution  to  augment,  without  any  delay,  all 
their  livings  which  are  below  200/.  a-year  in  value,  so  as  to  raise  them 
at  least  to  that  amount.  In  this  Diocese  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the 
small  benefices  are  in  the  patronage  of  laymen,  who  likewise  possess  the 
impropriations  of  the  respective  parishes.  But  it  would  be  injustice  to 
doubt  the  wUlingncss  of  these  persons,  who  enjoy  so  much  of  the  original 
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endowment  of  the  church,  to  do  something  towards  the  better  support  of 
the  minister,  upon  whom  the  whole  spiritual  care  of  the  parish  rests. 
They  cannot  surely  feel  indifi'erent  to  the  proi)er  maintenance  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  time  and  abilities  are  devoted  to  tlie  moral  and  relij^ious 
instruction  of  their  families,  their  neii;ld)ours,  and  their  tenantry.  It  we 
regard  an  advowson  merely  in  the  light  of  property,  the  patronage  even 
of  a  sn)all  living,  upon  which  there  is  a  suitable  residence  for  the  incum- 
bent, is  a  desirable  object  to  the  proprietor  of  the  neighbouring  estates; 
while  the  value  of  a  neglected  and  houseless  benefice  is  no  more  than  the 
small  difference  between  the  amount  of  its  income  and  the  stipend  of  an 
officiating  curate." — pp.  14 — IG. 

The  bishop  proceeds  to  state  that  he  shall  require  double  duty 
to  be  performed  every  Sunday,  in  all  cases  where  a  clergyman  has 
the  care  of  only  one  parish — whether  the  population  be  great  or 
small — and  cautions  his  clergy  against  inattention  and  irregularity 
respecting  the  licenses  of  curate,  testimonials,  copies  of  registers, 
and  bonds  of  resignation.  The  rules  which  his  lordship  pro- 
poses to  observe  respecting  examinations  for  orders  are  thus  ex- 
plained. 

"  Having  my  mind  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  clergy- 
men being  themselves  well  versed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in 
the  writings  which  best  elucidate  their  language  and  meaning,  before 
they  attempt  to  explain  them  to  others,  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to 
require  a  more  extensive  as  well  as  a  more  exact  description  of  know- 
ledge than  has  usually  been  deemed  sufficient  to  obtain  admittance  into 
our  |)rofession.  In  particular,  a  familiarity  with  tlie  historical  and  doc- 
trinal matters  comprised  in  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  an  accurate  and 
scholar-like  acquaintance  with  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, with  the  evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  with 
the  Articles  and  some  portion  of  the  History  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  as  will  enable  its  possessor  to 
write  or  to  translate  correctly  and  classically,  will  be  consideied  indis- 
pensable: nor  can  any  person  after  this  notice  have  the  slightest  ground 
to  complain  of  hardship,  if  he  offers  himself  while  deficient  in  any  one  oi 
these  requisites,  and  experiences  a  rejection.  To  raise  the  standard  of 
intellectual  (qualification  among  the  clergy  is  not  only  expedient,  but  neces- 
sary, with  a  view  to  the  present  condition  of  our  country.  A  great  and 
manifest  advance  has  been  made  in  the  acquirements  of  all  degrees  in 
society;  the  avenues  to  knowledge  are  now  much  wider  than  formerly; 
one  of  the  requisite  qualifications  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  is  no  more  than 
is  found  among  the  senior  scholars  in  every  well-taught  National  School. 
If,  therefore,  the  clergy  wish  to  maintain  their  relative  station,  and  to 
possess  the  general  respect  and  reverence  as  the  public  instructors,  upon 
which,  in  truth,  their  usefulness  greatly  depends,  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  make  a  corresponding  advance  in  intellectual  acquisition:  their  supe- 
riority in  this  respect  over  those  whom  they  have  undertaken  to  teach 
must  be  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  generally  acknowledged.     In  another 
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point  of  view,  it  is  most  desirable  that  every  candidate  for  holy  orders 
should  have  devoted  a  large  portion  of  time  to  the  studies  proper  to  his 
profession.  Such  an  employment  of  his  talents  and  thoughts  will  fur- 
nish the  best  security  that  he  does  not  embrace  the  clerical  occupation 
lightly  or  hastily,  or  with  views  of  worldly  convenience  and  emolument : 
and  the  certainty  that  his  mind  has  been  long  bent  to  the  studies  of  re- 
ligion, forms  in  itself  a  pledge  that  his  heart  and  conduct  cannot  be 
uninfluenced  by  its  [)rinciples.  The  increased  facilities  furnished  by  re- 
cent publications,  which  now  smooth  the  course  of  the  theological  stu- 
dent, and  the  regulations  of  our  universities,  which  serve  to  introduce 
him  to  the  elementary  studies  of  the  profession  during  the  course  of  his 
academical  education,  are  additional  reasons  for  insisting  upon  an  im- 
proved standard  of  knowledge  when  he  comes  to  his  examination  for  the 
ministry.  Should  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  candidates  be  the 
consequence,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  are  at  present  more  who 
solicit  admission  into  the  Church  than  she  can  supply  with  occupation : 
but  my  long  experience  in  the  University  has  shown  me  that  the  demand 
for  an  enlarged  sphere  of  information  has  not  the  efiect  of  lessening  the 
number  of  competitors  at  an  examination.  Upon  the  subject  of  candi- 
dates for  orders,  it  may  be  convenient  to  add,  that  1  shall  henceforth  ex- 
pect all  who  mean  to  offer  themselves  at  my  half-yearly  ordinations,  to 
communicate  to  me  their  intention  at  least  two  months  before  Christmas- 
day  or  Trinity  Sunday." — pp.  23 — 26. 

The    easiest,  not    to  say   the   only   method   of  defending  the 
Church  and  her  ministers  against  the  assaults  to  which  they  are      < 
now  exposed,  is  distinctly  pointed  out  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Nor  let  any  one  imagine  that  the  effect  of  his  single  efforts  will  be 
small  or  insignificant  in  averting  the  threatened  calamity.  The  present 
is  a  crisis  at  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  parochial  clergyman,  by  his 
individual  conduct,  to  render  signal  service,  or  signal  injury,  to  our 
Church  establishment.  Wherever  a  parish  experiences  the  benefit  of  a 
serious  and  sedulous  pastor,  who  preaches  not  himself,  but  Christ  cruci- 
Jied ;  who  spares  not  his  labours  that  he  may  rescue  the  sinner  from  his 
evil  ways;  who,  while  he  keeps  himself  unspotted  from  the  world,  exhi- 
bits in  his  own  person  the  effect  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  in  visit- 
ing the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  affliction;  who  shares  his  income 
with  the  poor,  and  gives  to  the  public  charities  of  his  parish  the  still 
more  valuable  contribution  of  his  assiduous  care  and  attention;  who  su- 
perintends the  education  of  his  younger  parishioners  with  a  parental  eye, 
and  is  the  general  friend  and  peace-maker  of  his  flock  :  in  a  parish  so  cir- 
cumstanced the  adversaries  of  our  church  will  find  all  their  efforts 
baffled;  the  people,  who  behold  among  themselves  the  good  effects  of 
our  apostolical  religion  in  the  improved  morality  and  happiness  of  all 
classes,  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  representations  which  malign  and  traduce 
her  ministers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  clergyman  either  procures  the 
duty  of  his  parish  to  be  performed  by  another  at  a  stipend  perhaps 
scarcely  greater  than  the  wages  of  a  menial,  or  serves  it  himself  in  such 
a  fashion  as  though  he  regarded  the  Sunday  as  his  day  of  work,  and  felt 
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at  libeity  for  liis  amusements  on  the  other  days  of  the  week ;  if  he  seizes 
npon,  or  invents  excuses  for  absence;  if  he  entertains  no  further  regard 
for  his  cure  than  as  the  source  from  whence  his  income  is  drawn;  if, 
when  admonished  by  his  superior  to  attend  to  his  bounden  duty,  he  con- 
siders neither  the  tenor  of  his  promise  made  before  God  at  his  ordina- 
tion, nor  his  solemn  oath  to  pay  obedience  to  his  diocesan  in  all  lawful 
and  honest  commands,  but  consults  the  opinion  of  some  lawyer,  whether 
or  not  there  may  be  any  summary  means  of  obliging  him  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  and  what  are  the  penalties  of  his  disobedience — such 
a  ])erson  may  be  assured,  that  were  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
clergy  to  be  actuated  by  feelings  like  his  own,  the  establishment  of  our 
church  would  not  survive  another  year;  and  that  he  owes  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  only  part  of  it  which  be  values,  I  mean  his  own  revenues,  to 
the  very  different  principles  and  conduct  of  the  majority  of  his  brethren. 
On  this  point  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  real  and  effectual  safe- 
guard of  the  Church  of  England  is  founded  on  the  attachment  of  the 
people,  which  attachment  will  continue  so  long  as  they  are  convinced  by 
experience  of  its  usefulness  and  efficiency  in  promoting  the  true  ends  of 
its  establishment.  It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  there  never  was  a 
I  period  at  which  the  ministers  of  our  church  were  more  generally  atten- 
j  tive  to  their  duties,  correct  in  their  lives,  ardent  in  their  piety,  and  zea- 
lous in  their  spiritual  labours  than  at  the  present  moment.  And  this  is, 
in  truth,  the  consoling  and  encouraging  circumstance  which  makes  me 
look  without  dismay  at  the  prospect,  however  it  may  be  clouded,  which 
now  lies  before  us." — pp.  30 — 33. 
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Art.  XIII. — J  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  •peculiar 

jurisdiction  of  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  at  the  visitation  holden 

in  the  Cathedral,  June  13,  1832,  by  George  Cliandler,  D.C.L. 

Dean  of  Chichester.     Published  at  the  request  of  the  Clergy. 

London:   Rivington.    1832.   8vo. 

The  chief  subject  of  this  address  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
selected  with  great  judgment  and  good  taste.  In  a  primary 
charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  Dean 
Chandler  has  taken  occasion  to  describe  the  origin,  and  inconve- 
niences, and  to  announce  the  approaching  downfall  of  this  and 
all  such  anomalous  encroachments  upon  the  regular  course  of 
Ecclesiastical  Authority.  Of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  general 
we  have  the  following  brief  but  comprehensive  history. 

"  I  know  not  why  we  should  hesitate  to  avow  that  our  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  have  long  seemed  to  require  examination  and  revision  ; — 
and  the  historical  and  constitutional  causes,  which  have  rendered  them 
imperfect,  cannot  but  be  familiarly  known  to  you. 

"  With  us,  the  Reformation  of  the  IGth  century  took  a  very  pecu- 
liar turn  :  in  most  other  countries  of  Christendom,  the  opposition  to 
the  See  of  Rome  was  generated  among  the  lower  classes  of  com- 
munity ;  and,  as  the  rising  spirit  was  weaker  or  stronger,  it  was  either 
crushed  by  the  superincumbent  pressure  from  above,  or  was  able  to 
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shiver  in  pieces  all  the  resisting  force  of  ancient  authority  and  usage. 
On  the  contrary,  in  this  country,  the  Reformation  took  its  rise  in  the 
highest  regions  of  society  ;— and,  in  its  course,  it  visited  a  people,  who 
rather  followed  than  led  it; — who,  in  some  instances,  were  even  op- 
posed to  its  progress  and  diffusion.  This  is  a  process,  which  had  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  On  the  one  hand,  a  Reformation,  so 
conducted,  was  never  likely  to  be  too  violent  and  precipitate  in  its 
changes  ; — it  would  naturally  pursue  its  course  with  prudence  and 
circumspection,  and  would  desire,  while  it  rectified  some  defects  and 
introduced  some  improvements,  to  retain  the  main  body  and  sub- 
stance of  the  order  of  things  previously  established.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  liable  to  the  danger  of  proceeding  to  work  with  a  faulty 
timidity; — of  attacking  corruptions  and  errors  with  too  delicate  a 
hand ;  and  (for  we  cannot  expect  human  passions  to  be  banished 
even  from  the  work  of  religious  improvement)  of  retaining  some  of 
the  former  abuses  and  corruptions,  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  thence 
accruing  to  the  prevailing  power. 

We  know^  and,  knowing  also  that  God  may  direct  the  evil  passions 
of  men  to  useful  purposes,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confesSj  that  our  Re- 
formation received  its  principal  impulse  from  a  Monarch,  not  only  sin- 
gularly selfish  and  heartless  in  his  general  disposition,  but  instigated 
even  to  this  goodly  work  by  the  fermentation  of  a  guilty  passion.  De- 
sirous of  avenging  himself  on  the  Pope,  our  Eighth  Henry  was  resolute 
in  his  design  to  abolish  every  vestige  of  the  papal  authority  in  this  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time,  vain  of  his  theological  acquirements,  he  was 
unwilling  tbat  the  nation  should  cast  off  more  of  the  doctrinal  errors  of 
Popery,  than  he  himself  chose  to  renounce  ;  and,  jealous  of  power  and 
rapacious  of  wealth,  he  wished  to  transfer  to  himself  as  much  as  possible 
both  of  the  prerogatives  and  of  the  revenues,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  could  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  expected  that  any  very  sweeping  changes  should  have  been 
introduced  into  the  general  system  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity  and  disci- 
pline by  the  King. — And,  to  look  to  the  other  leaders  of  our  Reforma- 
tion,— more  especially  to  Cranmer, — while  we  know  him  to  have  been 
singularly  fitted  for  the  peculiar  and  trying  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed  ;  we  also  know  that  he  was  cautious  and  timid  by  nature, 
and  vvas,  moreover,  taught  circumspection  by  the  conviction,  painfully 
forced  upon  his  mind,  that  he  trod  upon  a  narrow  line,  where  the  slight- 
est deviation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  would  have  plunged  both  himself, 
and  the  cause  which  he  maintained,  into  irretrievable  ruin.  The  short 
and  unsettled  reign  of  Edward  afforded  little  opportunity  for  the  com- 
plete adjustment  of  all  the  important  questions,  that  required  considera- 
tion. When  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  devolved  upon  Elizabeth, 
it  devolved  on  one,  not  without  a  certain  leaning  toward  the  rights  and 
ceremonies,  if  not  to  some  of  the  doctrines,  of  the  papal  system  j  — 
certaiuly  opposed,  with  the  most  decided  hostility,  to  the  excesses  and 
extravagancies  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  reign  of  her  successor,  when 
the  redress  of  certain  alleged  faults  in  our  ecclesiastical  system  began 
to  be  seriously  canvassed,  it  was  seen  how  widely  the  two  paities  were 
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separated  from  each  other  ;  and,  immoderate  demand  on  the  one  side 
producing,  on  the  other  side,  its  sure  effect  of  disinclination  to  make  any 
concession,  nothing  was  then  done.  And,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  abortive  attempts  at  remedying  some  of  the  supposed  evils,  as  little 
has  been  accomplished  since  that  time.  From  these  circumstances,  it 
has  been  said,  and  said  truly,  that  our  Reformation  never  has  been  com- 
pleted. Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  anomalies  mark  and  disfigure 
our  ecclesiastical  institutions.  We  have  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  body 
of  Canons,  binding  upon  the  Clergy,  but,  because  they  have  never  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  parliament,  possessed  of  no  weight  or  obligation 
on  the  community  at  large.  We  have  Courts  claiming  a  right  of  cog- 
nizance over  many  important  points,  but  proceeding  to  enforce  their  au- 
thority by  processes,  that  are  little  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  present 
day,  and  that  would  be  altogether  impotent,  were  it  not  that  the  Civil 
Courts,  although  for  the  most  part  jealous  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tions, come  in  charitably  to  their  aid,  and  give  a  certain  validity  and 
efficacy  to  their  penalties.  The  same  circumstances  which  prevented  our 
whole  ecclesiastical  system  from  being  thoroughly  revised  and  re-con- 
sidered at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  left  it  also  marked  by  some 
other  peculiarities  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  hurtful.  Thus,  the  an- 
tiquated theory  that  the  goods  of  all  intestate  persons  devolve  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  to  be  distributed  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  has 
given  to  the  episcopal  courts  the  task  of  examining  and  authenticating 
wills ;  a  department  of  the  law,  I  believe,  in  every  other  country  left 
under  the  temporal  jurisdiction  ;  and,  with  us,  rendered  still  more  in- 
tricate by  the  different  rules  that  regulate  the  disposition  of  real  and  of 
personal  property,  and  by  the  varying  claims  of  the  civil  courts  to  in- 
terfere according  to  the  nature  of  the  property  devised  or  bequeathed. 
Thus,  to  mention  also  a  point,  which  claims  our  especial  attention  at  this 
moment, — we  have  numerous  instances  of  imperia  in  imperils, — exempt 
and  peculiar  jurisdictions  in  the  midst  of  regularly  appointed  authorities, 
— which,  having  originated  in  times  of  less  accurate  and  strictly  defined 
law,  subsist  to  the  present  moment,  and  still  continue  to  mar  and  inter- 
rupt the  regular  administration  of  any  settled  system  of  discipline.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  intermixture  of  our  church  with 
the  state,  and  from  the  jealous  vigilance  of  our  courts  of  common  law 
over  any  attempt  to  invade  the  right  of  property,  spiritual  persons,  once 
possessed  of  benefices,  are  in  great  measure  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
trol of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  offences,  which  in  every  other 
church  are  easily  punishable,  may  with  us  almost  defy  censure  and  cor- 
rection."— pp.  9 — 11. 

Tiie  subject  of  Peculiars  is  subsequently  resumed  and  disposed 
of,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  observations  upon  the  Pluralities  Bill, 
are  worthy  of  general  consideration. 

"Of  these  two  points,  I  have  indeed  already  alluded  to  one;  and  it  is 
one,  which,  from  its  very  nature,  I  could  never  think  of  passing  by  in 
silence  on  an  occasion  like  this.  It  is  the  decided  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners  that  all  ecclesiastical  places  and  persons,  now  subject 
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to  any  Peculiar  Jurisdiction,  should  be  brought  under  the  superintend- 
ence and  control  of  the  Bishop  and  of  the  Archdeacon  within  whose 
sphere  of  authority  they  are  locally  situated.     I  cannot  conceal  from  you 
that  I  think   this  a  most  wholesome  provision.     The  present  system  of 
exemptions  is  full  of  inconvenience.      \\'here  the  Peculiar  belongs  to  an 
Archbishop,  or  another  Bishop,  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  system 
are  avoided  5   but  the  parties  still  are  withdrawn  from  the  supervision  of 
the  person,  whose  proximity  of  situation    is   most  likely   to   make  him 
acquainted  with  their  circumstances  and  their  exigencies.     When  the 
jurisdiction  belongs  to  any  authority  less  than  episcopal,  the  inconve- 
niencies  become  greater ; — since  the  parties  must  often  have  recourse  to 
an  authority  different  from  that  of  their  own  Ordinary  for  services,  that 
can  be  performed  only  by  a  Bishop.     And,  as  a  more  particular  incon- 
venience, and  one  that  has  been  rendered  more  glaring  by  some  recent 
Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  with  a  view  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  I   may  mention  that,  while  the  incumbent  is  still  under  the 
authority  of  the  local  Ordinary,  the  licensing  and  the  whole  superintend- 
ence of  the  Curate  (within  the  same  parish)  belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese.     In  general  also  I  believe  it  may  be  added,  that,  the  smaller  the 
local  jurisdiction  (and  many  are  almost  ludicrously  small),  the  more  ob- 
jectionable they  are.     On  all  these  accounts,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
lament  the  proposed  change,  even  by  the  recollection  that  it  will  affect 
myself,  and  that  I  shall  be  called  on  to  relinquish  a  station,  which,  with 
some  little  influence,  and  some  little  emolument,  is  yet  less  pleasing  to 
me  on  those  accounts,  than  for  the  manner  in  which  it  connects  me  with 
the  friends  whom  I  see  around  me.     Still,  when  I  consider,  not  only  the 
great    and   general   advantages   which    are   likely   to   accrue   from    this 
measure,  but  also  the  much  more  serious  sacrifices  that  are  cheerfully 
made  by  persons  higher  and  worthier  than  myself;  —  in  particular  when 
I  see  the  vast  patronage  that  u-ill  be  spontaneously  surrendered  by  our 
excellent  Primate; — I  cannot  offer  any  resistance  or  even  feel  any  objec- 
tion to  the  plan ;   and  in  retiring  into  comparative  insignificance,  I  shall 
cheerfully  say  for  myself — 

'  Expleho  numerum,  reddarque  tenebris.' 

"  The  other  point  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  to 
which  1  would  call  your  especial  attention,  is,  the  greater  facility  which 
is  intended  to  be  given  for  the  correction  of  delinquent  Clerks.  In  a  body 
so  numerously  composed  as  our  Clergy,  it  is  a  gratifying  consideration  to 
observe  how  generally  correct  and  unexceptionable  is  their  conduct ;  and 
how  seldom  they  are  subject  to  the  penal  visitations  of  the  law.  Still, 
human  nature  forbids  us  to  hope  that,  among  so  many,  there  should  not 
be  found  some,  whom  even  the  obligation  of  their  strict  and  sacred  en- 
gagements does  not  restrain  from  wandering  into  heterodoxy,  or  even 
from  lapsing  into  delinquency.  In  every  other  Christian  Church  there 
are  some  arrangements,  by  which  such  offenders  may  be  punished,  not 
only  as  trespassing  against  the  general  good  order  of  society,  but  also 
against  their  own  body,  of  which  they  are  unworthy  members.  With 
us,  however,  it  may  almost  be  said  ihat  no  such  correctional  power 
exists; — so  onerous  is  the  expense  of  proceeding  legally  against  even  the 
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most  flagrant  offender; — so  numerous  are  the  shifts  and  turns,  by  wliicb 
he  may  evade,  and  the  series  of  appeals  and  other  delays  by  which  he 
may  protract^,  justice.  At  length,  some  very  aggravated  instances  of  this 
defective  system  have  forced  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  public; 
and  among  the  most  important  of  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners, is,  a  facility  proposed  to  be  given  for  prosecuting  clerical 
offences,  both  by  remodelling  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  also  by 
giving  to  the  Diocesan  (a  due  regard  to  the  fair  liberties  of  the  accused 
being  still  retained)  a  much  more  summary  course  of  proceeding  to  cor- 
rection and  punishment.  When  these  things  are  effected,  I  think  we 
are  likely  to  see  the  removal  of  some  scandals,  which  now  are  seriously 
injurious  to  our  Church;  and  these,  added  to  some  other  measures, 
either  in  progress  or  intended  to  be  taken,  for  the  improvement  of  our 
system,  may  have  the  effect,  if  any  thing  can  have  the  effect,  of  averting 
the  fearful  storms,  that  seem  to  gather  over  our  heads  and  to  threaten  us 
with  destruction. 

"  Among  the  measures  of  improvement  already  in  progress,  I  surely 
may  venture  to  mention  the  bill,  termed  the  '  Plurality  Bill,'  now  before 
parliament.  In  the  case  of  so  material  an  alteration  in  the  practice  of 
our  church,  it  hardly  can  be  expected  that  all  opinions  should  agree. 
While  some  think  that  the  changes  go  too  far,  others  contend  that  they 
do  not  go  far  enough.  If  I  might  offer  my  own  sentiments,  I  should 
say  the  measure  steers  a  happy  medium  between  rash  innovation  and  a 
morose  retention  of  ancient  usage.  And,  to  the  latter  class  of  objectors 
more  especially,  I  would  point  out  that  the  changes  are  by  no  means 
confined,  as  some  would  seem  to  suppose,  to  a  new  regulation  respecting 
the  distance  at  which  two  livings  may  be  held.  It  is  a  very  important 
change  for  the  better,  that,  by  the  proposed  law,  not  more  than  two 
livings  can,  under  any  circumstance,  be  held  by  the  same  person; — nor 
two,  except  by  especial  dispensation  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
It  is  also  important  that  all  livings  will  now  be  valued  according  to  their 
real  worth;  and  thus  will  be  abolished  that  ancient  and  most  fallacious 
standard  of  value,  which,  having  been  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
has  been  handed  down  to  the  present  day,  regardless  of  the  change  of 
circumstances  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  same  benefice,  and 
even  entirely  omitting  from  its  account  all  benefices  that  have  been  cre- 
ated since  that  time.  At  all  events  the  measure  should  be  taken,  as  it 
has  been  intended,  as  the  conunencement  of  a  system  by  which  the  re- 
venues of  our  church  will  be  more  nearly  equalized;  though  never,  I 
fervently  hope,  so  equalized  as  to  reduce  them  all  to  one  low  level,  and 
thus  to  afford  little  inducement  to  dignified  birth,  to  eminent  talent,  or 
to  profound  scholarship,  to  enter  into  the  sacred  profession." — pp.  12  — 16. 
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St.  Sabili'S. 

Crickhowel,  V.  .     .     . 
Llanrian,  V.  .     .     .     . 
PwUycrochon,  R.    .     . 
Walton,  East,  P.  C.    . 

Brecon  .     . 
St.  David's 
Pembroke   . 
Pembroke  . 

Henry  Vaughan 
William  Jones    . 
John  Smith    .     . 
Thos.  Summers  . 

R.  of  Crickhowel. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 
The  King. 
J.  P.  L.  Phillips,  Esq. 

S^orcestcr. 

Great  Hampton,  P.  C. 

Worcester  . 

W.  P.  Powell     . 

Christ  Church,  Oxf. 

Grimley,    V.   with       1 
Hallow,  C.    .     .     .  i 

Worcester  . 

J.  Wm.  Phillpots 

Lord  Bishop. 

Shelsey  Beauchamp,  R. 

Worcester  . 

Thomas  Price     . 

Lord  Foley. 

PREACHERSHIPS. 


Chapman,  Rev.  Cliailes,  to  be  Under- 
Minister  of  St.  Peter's,  Mancroft,  Norwich. 


Scobell,  Edward,  to  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Peter,  in  Vere  Street,  Patron,  Earl  Grey. 


TfHAPLAINCIES. 


Adlmgton,  J.  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  In- 
firmary, Worcester. 

Brown,  George  Augustus,  to  be  Chap- 
lain to  llie  Gaol,  Oxford. 

Galton,  J.  L.  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Roden. 

Glennle,  J.  D.  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Darnley. 


Hood,  Samuel,  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  Lord  Panraure. 

James,  C.  R.  H.,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the 
House  of  Industf}',  Oxford. 

Jennings,  T.  F.,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the 
Gaol,  Bristol. 

Wood,  J.  R.  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
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Aldrit,  W.,  to  the  Headjnastersliip  of 
the  Collegiate  Grammar  School,  Wells,  on 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  F.  Bracion, 
Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral. 

Birt,  John,  D.D.,  to  tlie  Mastership 
of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Fever- 
sham,  Kent. 

Bussell,  W.J.,  to  the  Mastership  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Chard. 

Dobson,    \V.   Stephen,    to    the    Head- 


SCHOOLS. 


mastership  of  the  Free  Grammar  SchooI> 
Kirkbv  Lonsdale. 

Hele,  Fitz-Henry,  M.A.  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Mastership  of  the 
Ashbiirlon  Free  Grammar  School. 

Mornington,  George,  to  the  Mastership 
of  t!ie  Grammar  School,  Monmouth. 

Notley,  Charles,  to  the  Mastership  of 
the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Brandon, 
Suffolk. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Donald  Cameron  to  the  Parish  of  Lag- 
gan.  Presbytery  of  Aberhirp — Patron, 
the  Duke  of  Gordon. 

Robert  Crawford,  to  the  Parish  of  Iron- 
gray,  (Assistant),  Presbytery  of  Dumfries 
— Patron,  R.  A.  Oswald,  Esq. 

Alexander  Mc  Kenzie,  to  the  Parish  of 
Oban  Chapel,  Presbytery  of  Lorn. 

M.  Campbell  Mc  Kenzie,  to  the  Parish 
of  Lass  wale,  (.Assistant),  Presbytery  of 
Dalkeith — Patron,  Sir  George  Clerk. 

A.  Cairns,  to  the  Parish  of  Dunboig, 
Presbytery  of  Cupar. 

P.  Fahy,  to  the  Parish  of  Simple  and 
Minnagh. 

T.  Loflus,  to  the  Parish  of  Shruel. 

—  Leitcli  to  the  third  Parish  of  Stirlinij. 

John  IiHies  to  the  Parish  of  Fordyce. 

John  Paton  to  the  Parish  of  Ancruni. 

Dr.  Fleming  to  the  Parish  of  Clack- 
mannan. 

John  Hunter,  to  be  one  of  the  Ministers 
of  Tron  Church,  Edinburgh. 

Adam  Cauns,  to  the  Parish  of  Dunboig, 
Presbytery  of  Cupar — Patron,  the  King. 


SCOTLAND. 

Peter  Jolly  to  the  Parish  of  Cannisbj', 
Presbytery  of  Caithness. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dewar  has  resigned  the 
Tron  Parish  of  Glasgow,  on  being  ap- 
pointed Principal  of  the  Mareschal  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH   OF  SCOTLAND. 

Rev.  David  Thomas  Kerr  Drunnnond, 
B. A.  of  VVoicester  College,  Oxford,  and 
late  Curate  of  Compton,  near  Bristol,  has 
been  appointed  Minster  of  St.  Paul,  Car- 
rubber's  Close,  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  Michael  Russell,  D.C.L.  to  the 
Deanery'  of  the  United  Diocese  of  Edin- 
burgh, Fife  and  Gla'govv. 

The  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  has  re- 
cently received  particular  remarks  of  at- 
tention and  respect  from  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
having  desired  copies  of  the  different 
forms  of  prayer,  composed  by  order  of  his 
Grace,  to  be  sent  to  the  respective  Bishops 
in  Scotland,  for  distribution  among  their 
clergy. 


IRELAND. 


His  Grace  the  .\rchbisliop  of  Cashel  has 
been  pleased  to  make  the  followini;  ap- 
pointments in  his  diocese: — The  Rev. 
Mungo  N.  Thompson  to  succeed  to  the 
Prebend  of  Kilbragh,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  George  Forster;  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Lloyd  to  the  Prebend  of  Fennor, 
vacant  by  the  promotion  of  the  Rev.  M.  N. 
Thompson;  the  Rev.  A.  Edwards  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Bally  sheeiian,  vice  Rev.  J.  RL 
Poole,  promoted  to  Athapell;  the  Rev. 
H.  Armstrong  to  the  Rectory  of  Erry;  the 
Rev.  G.  Peacock  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy 
of  Holy  Cross,  vice  W.  E.  Lloyd,  pro- 
moted. The  Rev.  Arthur  Herbert  is  in- 
NO.  XXV. — JAN.    1833. 


stituted  to  the  valuable  Union  of  Casth 
Island,  held  by  the  late  Lord  Brandon. 
Mr.  Herbert  has  appointed  Messrs.  Weir, 
Drew,  and  Beatty,  Curates,  with  £oOO 
a-year  each. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  appointed  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Houston  Barton  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Feighcullen,  in  the  diocese  of  Kil- 
dare,  vacant  by  the  melancholy  death  of 
the  Rev.  George  Houston. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  has  given  to 
the  Rev.  Mungo  Lord  the  Living  of  Tem- 
pletoohy.  County  Tippcrary,  held  by  the 
late  Rev.  G.  Forster. 
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ORDAINED. 


DURHAM. 
B_y  tlie  Lord   Bishop  of  Bristol. —  Oct.  7. 

DEACONS. 

Thomas  Albert,  Catharine  Hall,  Camb. 

Robert  Belaney,  St.  Bees  College. 

R.  G.  L.  Bieiikinsopp,  B.  A.  Trinity' 
College,  Cambridge, 

R.  Cullinsoii,  B.  A.  Queen's  Coll.  Camb. 

C.  Rapier,  B.A.  Trinity  Coll.  Dublin. 

H.  Vane  Russell,  B.A.  Corpus  Chri.sti 
College,  Oxford. 

Isaac  Spooner,  B.A.  Clare  Hall,  Camb. 

Edm.Wills,  B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Camb. 

PRIESTS. 

F.  Bainbridge,  B.A.  Cath.  Hall,  Camb. 
P.  Barlow,  B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  O.^ford. 
John  Fox,  B.A.  Worcester  Coll.  Oxf. 
J.W.Harman,  B.A.  CaiusColl.  Camb. 
M.  Plummer,  B.A.  Jesus  Coll.  Camb. 
John  Rogers,  Catharine  Hall,  Camb. 
Wm.  Smith,  B.A.  Trinit^^  College,  Oxf. 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop. — Dec.  9. 

DEACON'S. 

J.  Burnett,  B.A.  St.  Edm.  Hall,  Oxf. 
R.R.Campbell,  S.C.L.Trin. Hall,  Camb. 
W.  J.  Fussell  Edwards,  B.A.    Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 

R.  Palainet,  B.A.  Worcester  Coll.  Oxf. 
C.  Penny,  B.A.  Pembroke  Coll.  Oxf. 
J.R.Bogue,  B.A.  Christ  Coll.  Camb. 
T.  G.  Griffith,  B.A.  Magd.  Hall,  O.xf. 

PRIESTS. 

Sir  Wm.  Dumbar,  Bart.  S.C.L.  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford. 

Chas.Wm.  Henry  Evered,  B.A.  Corpns 
ChristI  College,  Cambiidge. 

T.  Garrett,  B.A.  Queen's  College,  Oxf. 

JohuGaskin,  B.A.  St.  Edm.  Hall,  Oxf. 

Harry  Jeliy,  B.A.  St.  Alban  Hall,  Oxf. 

H.  D.\Vickham,M.A.  Exet.  Coll.  Oxf. 

CARLISLE. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop.— 5£/)f.  23. 

DEACONS. 

Chris.  Benson, B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Oxf. 
Mich.  David,  B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  O.xf. 

PRIESTS, 

William  Sandford,   Lit.  St.  Bees. 
Jos.  H.  Whitelock,   Lit.  St.  Bees. 

EXETER. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop.— Ocf.  28. 

DEACONS. 

Antony  Buller,  B.A.  Oriel  Coll.  Oxf. 
J.B.CIydc,B.A.  St..Tohn'sColl.  Camb. 


Thomas  Bennett  Edwards. 

N.  J.  B.  Hole,  B.A.  Pemb.  Coll.  Camb. 

W.  Nattle.B.A.  St.  Peter's  Coil.  Camb. 

S.Lowtlirop,  B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Camb. 

Philip  Somerville. 

W.  M.  Stracy,  B.A.  Exeter  Coll.  Oxf. 

S.  Whiddon,"B.A.  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxf. 

PRIESTS. 

William  Barker. 

EtIward  Carlyon. 

Wm.  Davy,  B.A.  Exeter  College,  Oxf. 

C.  B.  Gould,  B.A.  Magd.  Coll.  Camb. 

John  While  Johns. 

W.  H.  Karslake. 

Henry  Whitlington  Landon,  M.  A. 
Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Frederick  Grueber  Lugard,  B.A.  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

T.  W.  Martyn,  M.A.  Exeter  Coll.  Oxf. 

F.J.  Newall,  B.A.  Trinity  Coll.  Camb. 

F.  W.  Pye,  B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Camb. 

H.  B.  Snooke,  B.A.  Pemb.  Coll.  Oxf. 

A.  Tatham,  B.A.  Magd.  Coll.  Camb. 

F.  Vidal,  B.A.  Cains  College,  Camb. 

HEREFORD. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop. — Sept.  23. 

DEACONS. 

R.  Fawcett,  B.A.  Pelerhouse,  Camb. 

T.  Green,  B.A.  Worcester  Coll.  Oxf. 

O.  Phillpotts,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.  Oxf. 

J.  Steward,  B.A.  Worcester  Coll.  Oxf. 

J.  F.  Turner,  B.A.   Christ  Coll.  Camb. 

Geo.  Thos.  Whitfield,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Woodward,  B.  A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Jas.  R.  Brown, B.A.  Emm.  Coll.  Camb. 
David  Jones,  B.A.  Jesus  Coil.  Oxford. 
Nathaniel  Levett,  B.A.  Jesus  Col.  Oxf. 

G.  F.  Lewis,  B.A.  Magd.  Coll.  Camb. 
H.  F.  Mogridge,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Wm.  Moore,  B.A.  Chr.  Ch.  Coll.  Oxf. 
G.  Pinhorn,  B.A.  St.  Edm.  Hall,  Oxf. 
Alex. Stewart,  M.A.  St.AlbanHall,  Oxf. 
P.  H.  Syraonds,  B.  A.  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford. 

J.  P.Taylor,  B.A.  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxf. 
Wm.  Williams,  B.A.  Jesus  Coll.  Oxf. 

LICHFIELD  AND  COVENTRY. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop. — Now.  11. 

DEACONS. 

Edw.  Bagnall,  B.A.  Magd.  Hall,  Oxf. 
Geo.  Barton,  M.A.  Brasenose  Coll.  Oxf. 
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J.  S.  Broad.  B.A.  St.  Edm.  Hall,  Oxf. 
C.  F.  Broadbent,  B  A.  Bras.  Coll.  Ox( 
H.  Hogarth.  B.A.  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxf. 
Joiin  Little,  B.A.  Magdalen  Hall.  Oxf. 
Jas.  Ralph,  B.A.  St.Edmund  Hall,  Oxf. 

PRIESTS. 

Geo.Bh-d.B.A.St.Edmnml  Hail.  Oxf. 
A.  De  la  Mere,  Cains  College.  Camb. 
J.  R.  Drake,  B.A.  Christ  Col.  Oxf. 
C.  Smith,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Camb, 
H.  G.Walsh,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

LINCOLN. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop.— 5t;/jf.  23. 

DEACONS. 

W.  Acivorth.  B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Camb. 

John  Ball,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.  Camb. 

T.T.  Champrcs,  B.A.  Mert.  Coll.  O.xf. 

T.  L.  Clarkson,  B.A.  Ch.  Coll.  Camb. 

Geo.  Cotton,  B.A.  Cath.  Hall,   Camb. 

E.  Durnford,  B.A.  King's  Coll.  Camb. 

John  Fisher,  B.A.  Brasenose  Coll.  Oxf. 

J.E.Golding.B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Camb. 

H.  Hastings  Harrington,  B.A.  Magda- 
len Hail,  0.xford. 

T.  N.Jackson,  B.A.  Ch.Coll.  Camb. 

Joshua  Laycock. 

T.  M'Calmcnt,  B.A.  Wore.  Coll.  Oxf. 

W.E.  Partridge,  B.A.  Bras.  Coll.  Oxf. 

G.E.  Prescott,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 

Wm.  Rogers,  Catharine  Hall,  Camb. 

John  Taylor,  B.A.  Caius  Coll.  Camb. 

W.Tyrrell,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.  Camb. 

John  Weighell, B.A.  Pemb.Coll.  Camb. 

John  P.  Wilson,  B.A.  Magd.Coll.  Oxf. 

F.J.W.Woodyeare,  B.A.  Christ  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

pniESTs, 

W.H.Apthorpe,  B.A.  Chr.  Coll.  Camb. 

H.  Battiscombe,  M.A.  King's  College, 
Cambridge. 

C.  C.  Beaty,  M.A.  Clare  Hall,  Camb. 

W.  J.  P.  Bedford,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll. 
Cambridge. 

W.  Bromehead,  B.A.  Line.  Coll.  Oxf. 

Alfred  Cox,  B.A.  Lincoln  College,  Oxf. 

W.  Drake,  B.A.  Christ  Coll.  Camb. 

H.W.  Hockin,  B.A.  Pcmb.  Coll.  Camb. 

John  Kay,  B.A.  Lincoln  Colleoe,  Oxf. 

W.G.Moore,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.  Cam. 

J.  C.  Morphew,  B.A.  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lese,  Cambridge. 

"F.  Reade,  B.A.  St.  .Tohn's  Coll.  Camb. 

J.  H.  Stuart,  B.A.  Tiinity  College,  Oxf. 

J.  H.Talbot,  B.A.  Pemb.  Coll.  Oxf. 

Edward  Thomas. 


LLANDAFF. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop.— Oc(.  14. 

DEACONS. 

James  Sydney  Darvell,  Lit. 

R.  Evans,  B.A.  Jesus  Coll.  Oxf. 

James  Frederic  Secrctan  Gabb,  B.A. 
Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Edw.  Dodderidge  Knight,  B.A.  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. 

J.  Llcuellin,  B.A.  Jesus  Coll.  Oxf. 

William  Leigh  Morgan,  Lit. 

Thomas  Gosselyn  Smytliies,  Lit. 

John  Tighe  Wells,  B.A.  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 

George  Neale  Barrow,  (let.  dim.^  B  A. 
University  College,  Oxford. 

Edw.  Stanley  Bosanquet,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

David  James,  Lit. 

Edward  Price,  Lit 

Arthur  Williams,  Lit. 

Wm.  Williams,  B.A.  Worcester  Col- 
lege, O.Kford. 

NORWICH. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop. — Oct.  7. 

DEACONS. 

Thomas  Jennings  Ball,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Richard  Bond,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridi;e. 

Joseph  William  Charlesworlh,  B.A. 
Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge. 

B.  L.  Cubiit,  B.A.  Exeter  Coll.  Oxf. 

William  Duck  Daniel,  B.A.  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Edward  Thomas  Daniell,  M.A.  Balliol 
College,  Oxford. 

Edmund  Saul  Dixon,  B,  A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

N.  R.  Drake,  B.A.  Trinity  Coll.  Camb. 

Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  M.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Robert  Kemp. 

Henry  Edward  Knatchbull,  B.A.  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford. 

Henry  Tho.  Lumsden,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Edward  Thurlow  Minty,  B.A.  Caius 
College,  Cambiidge. 

George  Henry  Porter,  B.A.  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles  Johnson  Suape,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 

J.  Sneigar,  St.  John's  College,  Camb. 

R  2 
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Charles  Sparke,  M.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Richard  Chevenix Trench,  B.  A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  Edwards  Cooper  Walker,  B.A. 
Mertoii  College,  Oxford. 

William  Wa^jman,  B.A.  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

'J'.  D  Hult  Wilson,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  Yelloly,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Wm.  Wayte  Andrew,  B.A.  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Finch  Hobday  Bridge,  B.A. 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Charles  Chapman,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

J.   Comyns,   B.A.   Trinity  Coll.  Dub. 

Wm.  Corbould,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
'H.  Corlcs,  B.A.   Trinity  Coll.  Camb. 

Samuel  Fisher,  B.A.  Trinity  Col.  Dub. 

William  French,  B.A.  Caius  Col. Camb. 

Robert  Gorton,  iM.A.  Jesus  Col.  Camb. 

T.  W.  Greaves,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

J.  Jackson,  B.A.  Catharine  Hall,  Cam. 

R.  Jackson,  B.A.  Queen's  Col.  Camb. 

W.  Littlehales,  B.A.  E.xeter  Col.  Oxf. 

Thomas  Lloyd,  M.A.  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

R.  Maim,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col.  Camb. 

T.  S.  Norgate,  B.A.  Caius  Col.  Camb. 

Joseph  Potter,  M.A.Trinity  Col.  Dub. 

T.  H.  Say,  B.A.  Caius  Col.  Camb. 

Henry  Sims,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col.  Oxf. 

J.  M.  Williams,  B.A.  Christ  Col.  Cam. 

R.Wilson,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Coll.  Camb. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  — Ocf.  28. 

DEACONS. 

D.  Brent,  B.A.  University  Col.  Oxf. 

D.  T.  Knight,  B.A.  Lincoln  Col.  Oxf. 

E.  Rolles,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col.  Oxf. 
T.  M.    Wetherell,   B.A.    Trinity   Col- 

'  Dublin. 

P  RUSTS. 

Charles  Clark,  B.A.  Queen's  Col.  Cam. 

E.  S.  Greville,  B.A.  Clare  Hall,  Camb. 

Lord  A.  C.  Harvey,  i\LA.  (/ef.  dim.) 
Trin^^y  College,  Cambridge. 

H.  J.  Hasted,  B.A.  (to.  dim.)  Magda- 
len College,  Cambridge. 


W.  H.  Hughes,  B.A.  Lincoln  Col.  Oxf. 
T.  F.  La\ng,  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

C.  H.  Swann,  B.A.  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge. 

ROCHESTER. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop. — Nov.  4. 

DEACONS. 

W.  W.  Ellis,  M.A.  Brasenose  Coll.  Oxf. 
W.  Marsh,  B.A.  Pembroke  Coll.Camb. 

PUIESTS. 

Edwin  Hotham,  B.A.  New  Coll.  Oxf. 
T.  W.  Meller,   (by  let.  dim.)  B.A.  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge. 

SALISBURY. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop.— Oct.  21. 

DEACONS. 

W.  A.  Bathurst,  B.A.  Wadliam  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

T.  T.  Carter,  B.A.  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

C.  W.  Everett,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

R  Leigh,  B.A.  Brasenose  Coll.  Camb. 
Jolin  Marriott,  B.A.  Oriel  Coil.  Oxf. 
J.T.  Toye,  B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Oxf. 
J.  F.  Witty,  Lit. 

PRIESTS. 

F.  T.  J.  Bayly,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William  Dyer,  B.A.Jesus  Coll.  Oxf. 

T.  V.  Fosbery,  B.A.  Trinity  Coll.  Dub. 

T.  A.  Houblon,  B.A.  Oriel  Coll.  Oxf. 

W.  Maskelyne,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

T.  Maurice,  B.A.  Merton  Coll.  Oxf. 

S.  R.  Spiccr,  B.A.  Worcester  Coll. Oxf. 

D.  If.  T.  G.  Williams,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

On  Sunday,  September  9,  in  virtue  of  a 
special  commission  issued  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  two  following  gentlemen 
were  admitted  into  the  Holy  Order  of 
Priesthood,  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta. 

H.  G.  Pauncefote  Cooke,  B.A.  of  Exe- 
ter College,  Oxford. 

E.  Judge,  M.A,  Trinity  Coll.  Carab. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  tlie  Dutch 

Reformed  Church,  which  was  kindly  lent 
by  the  Synod  for  the  occasion. 
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DECEASED. 


Preferment. 


CTaiitfriJurg. 

Rochester, St.Marg.  V. 
and  Hinxhill  near 
Ashford,  R.       .     . 


i 


Kent 


Yorft.  I 

Barton-in-the-Street,  R.  :  N.  York 

Boynton,  P.  C.  and    ^     P   Y    w 


Carnaby,  V. 

Filey,  C 

Kirkby  Misperton;  R. 


itoniion 

Chignall,  St.  James, 
and  St.  Wary 
with  Mashbury 

St.  Olave's,    V.  and 
St.  Martin's,  R. 


nes,    ") 
,  R.    } 

y,  R.  S 


E.  York 

N.  York 


Essex 


London 


Somerset 


13atfi  anil  imdls. 

Chelwood,   R.   and     ) 

Corston,  V.  .     .     .) 

Cutcombe,    V.    zcith    >  I  e 

T     ,  ■,    n         1  I  Somerset 

Luxborough,  L.       .  S  \ 

Huish  Chiimpflovver,  R.\  Somerset 
Queen  Charlton,  C.    >  !  Gloucester 
Keynsham,  K.  .     .  3  j 


iSristoI. 

Bristol,  St.  Philip  and 
Jacob,    V.    and 
Chaplain   of  the 
Gaols  of  Bristol    . 

Lydlinch,    R.    and      ^ 
Pentridge,  R.    .     .  S 

Heapy,  C 

Wath,  C 

Wigan,  R 


Bristol 


Dorset 


Lancaster 
York      . 
Lancaster 


J.Griffiths,D.D.  i 


Thomas  Lund     . 

Thomas  Simpson 

Evan  Williams  . 
Hon. H. Buncombe 


Jas.  Shinglewocd 
R.  Hamilton,  D.D, 

W.  Henry  Quicke 

George  Nibbs 
William  Darch  . 
Kevward  Tusker  \ 


Patron. 


Sir  J.  C.  Honeyvvood, 
Bt. 


William  Day 


Thos.  Hobson  . 


S 


Thomas  Rebanks 
John  Richardson 


SirW.  Strickland,  Bt. 

H.  Osbaldeston,  Esq. 
Lord  Feversham. 


Mr.  Shinglewood. 


Lord  Chancellor. 


The  Lord  Bishop. 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Sir  J.  Trevelyan,  Bt. 
T.  Harris,  Esq.  8cc. 
D.  of  Buckingham. 


Corporation  of  Bristol. 


John  Fane,  Esq. 
Lord  Chancellor. 


Vicar  of  Leylatd. 
Marq.  of  Ailesbury. 


Hon. G.Bridgeman  Earl  of  Bradford. 
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Prefemient. 

County. 

Deceased. 

Patron. 

Cfjirfjfstrr. 

Chalvington,  R.  and   ) 

Hooe,  V.     .     .     .    \ 

Finden,  V.     .     .     .     . 

Peasemarsh,  V.  .     .     . 

Sussex    .     . 

Sussex    .     . 
Sussex    .     . 

Thos.  Fuller    .    | 

John  Hind,  D.D. 
JohnLettice,D.D. 

J.  T.  Fuller,  Esq. 
Sir  G.  Webster,  Bart. 
Magd.  Coll.  Oxford. 
Sidney  Coll.  Camb. 

©xetcr. 

Brixham 

Devon    .     . 

J.  B.  Goodwin    . 

Lord  Chancellor. 

(Gloucester. 

Bicknor  English,  R.    . 
North  Nibley,  P.  C.     . 

Gloucester  . 
Gloucester  . 

Tho.  Marwood  . 
Tho.  Jones     .     . 

Queen's  Coll.  Oxford, 
Ch.  Church  Oxford. 

pjerrfortr. 

Rateinghope,  C.      .     . 

Salop      .     . 

J.  Hawkins    .     . 

Rev.  J.  Hawkins. 

iLtrfjfifllr  k  erobfntvg. 

Chaddesden,   C.           "\ 
Spondon,  F.  zoith     ( 
Locker,    C.  and        ( 
Standley,  C.  .    .     .  ) 

Loppington,  V.  .     .     • 

Derby    .     . 
Salop     .     . 

J.  F.  S.F.St.  John  7 
Richard  Parker  . 

H.  Gilbert,  Esq. 
W.  D.  Lowe,  Esq. 
Lord  Chancellor. 

ainroln. 

Baldock,  R 

Bletsoe,  R 

Herts      .     . 
Beds.      .     . 

J.Sim  ison,D.C.L. 
John  Leete     . 

Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  St.  John.. 

ILIaniaff. 

Bryngwyn,  R.    .     .     . 
Eglwysbrewis,  R.   .     . 
Eglvvysyland,  V.      .     . 

Monmouth 
Glamorg.     . 
Glamorg.     . 

William  Gray     . 
Edward  Morgan 
Howell  Williams 

Earl  of  Abergavenny. 
J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq. 
Arch.&C.ofLlandaff. 

|lorli)tr$. 
Aldeburgh     .... 

Ashbocking,  V.  .     .     . 

Morley,  St.  Botolph  &  ) 
St.  Peter,   R.  and    I 
Talconeston,  R.    .   ) 

Newton,  R 

Norfolk  .     . 
Suffolk    .     . 
Norfolk  .     . 
Suffolk    .     . 

David  Reid    .    } 
Henry  Lawton    . 
John  Howard   .  < 
John  Whitehurst 

Duke  of  Norfolk  to  a 
Fell,  of  St.  John's 
Coll.  Camb. 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Mrs.  Warren. 
Peterhouse,  Camb.  - 
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Preferment. 

County. 

Deceased. 

Patron. 

Hermitage,  V.    .     .     . 
Hilraarton,    V.  .     .     . 

Dorset    .     . 
Wilts      .     . 

Thomas  Ilobson 
Thomas  Jones    . 

Lord  Chancellor. 
The  King. 

St.  DabiJj's. 
Llanrian,  V.  .     .     .     . 

Pembroke 

William  Roberts 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

^ctcrtorougl^. 

Fotheringhay,  V.      .     . 

Northampton 

Robert  Linton    . 

Thomas  Belsey,  Esq. 

iXoc^rster. 
Hinckshill,  R.    .     .     . 

Kent       .     . 

J.  Griffiths,  D.D. 

Dn.&Ch.ofRochest. 

Powick,    V.    and         "i 

Severnstoke,  R.        > 

Preb.  in  Cath.  Ch.  of  } 

Worcester  . 

J.F.S.  F.St.  John  1 

Earl  of  Coventry. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  15,  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Richard  Bourke,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Waterford  and  Lisraore,  D.D.  of  Christ  Cliurch,  Oxford.  His  Lordship  was  born 
April  22,  1767  ;  took  his  Degree  of  M.\.  July  lOlh,  1790,  and  D.D.  by  Diploma, 
Nov.  10,  1813. 


'    Name,  Residence  or  Appointment. 

Addison,  Joseph Rodwell,  near  PlyraouUi. 

Berthoniier,  Robert Professor  of  Frenth  at  Eton  College. 

Burston,  Francis Scale  Bar  Hall,  near  Otiey. 

Cochrane,  John    Minister  of  Hawick,  Scotland. 

Gibbs,  Henry Late  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  O.vford. 

Godfrey,  Henry,  D.D Pres.  of  Queen's  Cullege,  Cambridge. 

Grey,  Hugh  Wade Bushmead  Priory,  Herts. 

Howels,  \Villiani Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Long  Acre,  London. 

Keyden,  J Minister  of  Dunborg,  Scotland. 

M'Morine,  Dr.  Wm At  the  Manse  of  Carlaverock.- 

Panter,  Philip Nettlecombe. 

Percival,  John Minister    of    St.    Peter's    Chapel,    I\Iary-Ie-boue,   and 

Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
Richardson,  John     IMaster   of  the  Endowed    Grammar    School   at  Wath, 

Yorkshire. 
Vey  sey,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Arthur,  Incumbent  of  the  Parishes  of  Abbeyleix  and  Ballymahay , 

Ireland. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE    UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  FROM  OCTOBER  TO  DECEMBER  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTORS  IN   DIVINITY. 
Oct.  31. 
Rev.W.  Jackson,  late  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College. 

BACHELORS  IN   DIVINITY. 

Oct.  11. 

Rev.  Jas.  Clias.  Stafford,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College. 

Dec.  13. 
Rev.  Joseph  Losconibe  Richards,  Fel- 
low of  Exeler  College. 

MASTERS  OF   ARTS. 

Oct.  11. 

Rev.K^'rle  Ernie  Money,  Oriel  College, 
Prebendary  of  Hereford. 

Oct.  17. 

Rev.  William  Hunt,  Wadham  College. 

Thomas  Halton,  Brasenose  College. 

Frederick  Biscoe,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Rev.  H.  Partington,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Oct.  25. 

Chris.  William  Puller,  Christ  Churiilt, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  John  Duncombe  Sliafto,  Brasenose 
College,  Giand  Compounder. 

J.  R.  Hall,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

Atkinson  Alex.Holden,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  C.  Baring,  Christ  Church. 

Travers  Twiss,  Fellow  of  University 
College. 


Edward  Parker,  Oriel  College. 

Rev.  R.  Morgan,  Scholar  of  Jesus  Coll. 

Rev.  William  Bowling,  Jesus  College. 

George  Bland,  M.  A.  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  was  admitted 
ad  eundem. 

Oct.  31. 

Daniel  Fawdrey,  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College. 

Rev.  Frederick  F.  Beadon,  Oriel  Coll. 

Nov.  15. 

Rev.  E.  Rion  Berens,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Rev.  John  Bell,  University  College. 
Rev.  Edward  Ashe,  Balliol  College. 
Rev.  Robert  Martyn  Aslie,  Trinity  Coll. 
Rev.  Thomas  Paitcson,  Exeter  College. 
Rev.  Edward  Meade,  Wadham  College. 
Rev.  Henry  Flesher,  Lincoln  College. 

Nov.  22. 

T.  Shnw,  Brasenose  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Rev.  Henry  Punier,  Worcester  College. 

R.  W.  Goodenough,  Student  of  Christ 
Church 

Nov.  '29. 

John  Spink,  Wadham  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Rev.  John  James  Vaughan,  Merton 
College. 

Albert  Mangles,  Merton  College. 

Bee.  6. 

Rev.  David  J.  George,  Scholar  of 
Jesus  College. 

Rev.  Ernest  Adolplius  Waller,  Brase- 
nose College. 
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Rev.  Gtorge  D.  Gruiidv,  Brasenose 
College. 

Rev.  William  Drake,  Lincoln  College. 

Rev.  John  Perry,  Baliiol  College. 

Rev.  Andrew  Douglas  Stacpuole,  Fel- 
low of  New  College. 

Dec.  13. 

Thomas  Cluiton,  Fellow  of  New  College. 
Rev.  George  Taylor,  Exeter  College. 


BACHELORS   OF   ARTS. 
Oci.  10. 

George  White,  Exeter  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Francis  Henry  Tainian,  Magdalen  Hall, 

Oct,  25. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Pelham,  Christ  Church. 
William  Reed,  Queen's  College. 
T.  F.  Barker,  Brasenose  College. 
W.  F.  White,  Trinity  College. 
Alfred    Menzies,    Scholar    of   Trinity 
College. 

Oct.  31. 

John  Niblett,  Exeter  College. 

John  Hale  Murray,  Worcester  College. 

ISlov.  7. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Christ  Cliurcli, 
Grand  Compounder. 

William  Hamilton  Howley,  New  Coll. 
H.  Blackall,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
Charles  Blakely  Brown,  Trinity  Coll. 

Nov.  15. 

G.  Scott,  Exeter  College,  Grand  Cora- 
pounder. 

T,  Hughan,  Baliiol  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Nicholas  Ford  Chudleigh,  Magdalen 
Hall. 

William  de  Pipe  Belcher,  Magdalen 
Hall. 

Granville  Wheler  S.  Menteath,  Mag- 
dalen Hall. 

Edward  Golding,  Brasenose  College. 

William  Robert  Grove,  Brasenose  Coll. 

G.  Brewster  Twining,  University  Coll. 

The  Marquis  of  Douglas,  Christ  Church. 

James  Robert  Hope,  Christ  Church. 

A.  H.  Dyke  Ackland,  Christ  Churcli. 

Henry  Glynne,  Christ  Church. 

Thos.  Astley  Maberley,  Christ  Church. 

Edward  Samuel  Lewis,  Christ  Church. 

James  D'Affleck,  Christ  Church. 

John  L.  Popham,  Wadliani  College. 


Thomas  Garrett  Bussel,  Wadham  Coll. 
John  Wills,  Wadham  College. 
John  Davis,  Jesus  College. 
Richard  Henry  Goolden,  Queen's  Coll. 
James  Buller  Kitson,  Exettr  College. 
Nicholas  Fras.  Lightfoot,  Exeter  Coll. 
John  Bramall,  Exeter  College. 
Walter  Sheppard,  Exeter  College. 
James  F.  E.  B.  Pullock,  Exeter  Coll. 
U  illiam  Baker  Trower,  Exeter  College. 
Thomas  Yard,  Exeter  College. 
Thomas  L.  Trotter,  Lincoln  College. 

F.  W.  Wykeham  Martin,  Baliiol  Coll. 
Thomas  Sirakinson,  Baliiol  College. 
R.  F.  Bute  Richards,  Bailiol  College. 
Edward  Frederic  Smith,  Baliiol  College. 

G.  Grove  Waddington,  Fellow  of  New 
College. 

Herbert  Hill,  Fellow  of  New  College. 

George  Benjamin  Caffin,  St.  John's 
College. 

Thomas  Ratclitfe  Barnes,  Worcester 
College. 

Thomas  Carter,  Worcester  College. 

Francis  P.  Sorkett,  Peinbroke  College. 

Robert  William  Jamts,  Pembroke  Coll. 

William  Hooker,  Pembroke  College. 

William  Pridden,  Pembroke  College. 

Nov.  22. 

Richard  John  Uniacke,  St.  Alban  Hall. 

W.  Hastings  !\Iartin  Atkins,  University 
College. 

^Muirhead  Mitchell,  University  College. 

Augustus  E.  C.  Strickland,  University 
College. 

G.  Gaibett,  Scholar  of  Brasenose  Coll. 

Edward  Jones,  Scholar  of  Brasenose 
College. 

Edmund  Smith  Ensor,  Brasenose  Coll. 

A.  Bedford  Orlebar,  Scholar  of  Lincoln 
Collece. 

Samuel  Henry  Walker,  Fellow  of  Bal- 
iiol College. 

Charles  Marriott,  Scholar  of  Baliiol 
College. 

Thomas  Batchelor,  Magdalen  Hall. 

W.  Bathurst  Bradford,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Thomas  William  Carr,  Merton  College. 

George  Cardew,  Exeter  College. 

Nov.  29. 

Charles  Boys,  Scholar  of  Merton  CoH. 

W'illiam  Harrison,  Scholar  of  Bi-asenose 
College. 

Ttiomas  William  Allies,  Scholar  of 
Wadham  College. 

James  Philip  Keigwin,  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham College. 
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Henry  Freeman  Cheshire,  Wadharn 
College. 

George  Thomas  Clare,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College. 

William  Fronde,  Oriel  College, 

Dec.  6. 

John  Ridout  Harvey,  St.  Alban  Hall. 

George  Henry  Somerset,  St.  Mary  Hall. 

John  Douglas  Giles,  Exhibitioner  of 
Corpus. 

Richard  Gill  Macmullen,  Scholar  of 
Corpus. 

William  Pearson,  Scholar  of  University 
College. 

James  William  Middieton  Berry,  Brase- 
nose  College. 

James  William  Macdonald,  Christ 
Church  College. 

Alfred  James  Peter  Lutwyche,  Queen's 
College. 

Ellis  Mere,  Queen's  College, 

Stephen  Charles  Denison,  Scholar  of 
Balliol  College. 

William  Hurdis  Lushington,  Oriel  Coll. 

William  Spooner,  Oriel  College. 

MISCELLANEOUS  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

ELECTIONS. 

Dec.  12. 

In  a  Convocation,  holden  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  two  Burgesses  to  repre- 
sent the  University  in  Parliament,  Sir 
Robert  Harry  Inglis,  Bart.  D.  C.  L.  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Thomas  Grimston 
Bucknall  Estcourt,  Esq.  D.C.L.  of  Corpus 
Christi College,  were  unanimously  elected. 
The  former  was  nominated  by  the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  the  lat- 
ter by  the  Rev.  the  President  of  Corpus. 

Oct.  8, 

In  Convocation,  by  letters  from  Lord 
Grenville,  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
the  Rev.  George  Rowley,  D.D.  and  Mas- 
ter of  University  College,  was  appointed 
Vice-Chanccllor  for  the  ensuing  year  in 
the  room  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  Rector 
of  Exeter  College,  who  retires,  after  having 
filled  that  office  for  four  years. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor  nominated 
the  following  Heads  of  Houses  as  Pro- 
Vice-Chancellors  for  the  ensuing  year; — 

Dr.  Jenkins,  Master  of  Balliol  College. 

Dr.  Jones,  Rector  of  Exeter  College. 


Dr.  Gilbert,  Principal  of  Brasenose 
College. 

Dr.  Bridges,  President  of  Corpus 
Christi  College. 

Oct.  17. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Goddard,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  was  nominated  a  Pro- 
Proctor  for  the  current  year,  in  the  room 
of  Wra.  Falconer,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College. 

Oct.  11. 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Quicke,  B.C.L.  Foun- 
der's Kin  Fellow  of  New  College,  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Winchester  College, 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Berkeley,  deceased. 

A^oi'.  3. 

The  names  of  the  following  gentlemen 
were  proposed  in  Convocation  as  Select 
Preachers,  commencing  at  Michaehnas 
next,  and  unanimously  approved  : — 

Rev.  Charles  Wra.  Stocker,  D.D.  Vice- 
P.-incipal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall. 

Rev.  William  Parker,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
New  College. 

Rev.  Charles  Atmore  Ogilvie,  M.  A. 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College. 

Rev.  Henry  Jenkyns,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College. 

Rev.  William  Palmer,  M.A.  Worcester 
College. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Reynolds, 
M.A.  of  Jesus  College,  recently"  nomi- 
nated a  Public  Exr.miner  in  Disciplinis 
Matheniaticis  et  Physicis,  was  submitted 
to  the  House,  and  unanimously  approved. 

Nov.  20. 

The  Rev.  John  Allen  Giles,  M.  A. 
Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  was 
admitted  Fellow  of  that  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
Fellows  of  All  Souls' College: — Frederick 
Anson  (Student)  and  Arthur  Isham,  B. A. 
Christ  Church,  and  Foiliott  Baugh,  B.A. 
of  Exeter  College. 

Nov.  22. 

Joseph  Walker,  Esq.  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  was  elected  Proba- 
tionary Feilow  of  Brasenose  College, 

Oct.  15. 

Charles  Wadham  Diggle  (being  of  kin 
to  the  Founder),  and  Edward  Whitehead 
(of  the  county  of  Somerset),  were  admit- 
ted Scholars  of  Wadham  College. 
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Oct.  30. 

Mr.  James  Hill  was  admitted  Scholar 
of  New  College. 

Air.  Henry  Jones  and  Mr.  Joseph  Mar- 
tin, of  Jesus  College,  were  elected  Scho- 
lars of  that  Society. 

Kov.  27. 

William  Steward  Richards,  A.B.  was 
elected  Scholar  of  Jesus  College. 

JVou.  29. 

Messrs.  John  Wickers  and  Henry  Hol- 
der were  elected  Scholars,  and  Messrs. 
L.  S.  Barnwell,  A.  O.  Fitzgerald,  and  T. 
B.  Morrell,  were  elected  Exiiibitioners  of 
Balliol  College. 

Dec.  4. 

Mr.  Bennett  Williams,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, was  elected  an  Exhibitioner  on  the 
Fitzgerald  foundation  in  Queen's  College  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  Rlr.  Edwin  Mevrick 
was  elected  an  Exhibitioner  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Sir  Francis  Bridgman. 

Dec.  7. 

Mr.  George  Markham  GifFard  was  ad- 
mitted Scholar  of  New  College. 

Dec.  10. 

Mr.  Henry  Fawcett,  of  University  Col- 
lege, was  elected  to  an  open  Scholarship 
in  that  Society,  on  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Browne  ;  and  .Mr.  John  Brenchley  to  a 
Scholarship  attached  to  Maidstone  Gram- 
mar School,  on  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Gunsley. 


above  eight  terms  standing  from  their 
matriculation.  The  election  of  the  first 
Scholar  will  take  place  next  term. 


Oct.  \7 

In  Convocation  the  sum  of  £bO  was 
granted  from  the  University  chest,  in  aid 
of  the  subscription  towards  defraying  the 
ex[)enses  of  the  Board  of  Health  during 
the  lalo  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  city 
and  suburbs  of  Oxford. 


Magdalen  Hall. — Lusby  Scholarships. 

The  late  IMr.  Henry  Lush}',  of  Nare- 
stock,  Essex,  having  left  some  estates  to 
the  University  in  trust  for  the  promotion 
of  sound  and  religious  learning  in  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  in  such  manner  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  College  and  the  Princi- 
pal of  Magdalen  Hall,  for  the  time  being 
shall  direct,  the  President  and  the  Princi- 
pal have  determined  to  found  in  Magda- 
len Hall  Three  Scholarships,  open  to  all 
Undergraduate  Members  of  the  University 
of  Oxfoi'd,  who  are  not  under  four  or 


About  Midsummer  last  Sir  Wm.  Heath- 
cote  made  a  proposition  to  give  a  prize  of 
£.30  in  books  to  the  Scholars  and  Com- 
moners of  Winchester  College,  of  the 
prsepositors  and  the  senior  part  of  fifth, 
to  be  awarded  the  first  week  in  December, 
after  an  examination  in  Theology,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Ancient  His- 
tory, and  Mathematics.  It  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  wish  of  the  Hon.  Baronet 
that  Theology  should  have  the  precedence. 
In  compliance  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  liberal  donor,  the  competition  for  the 
prize  commenced  on  Tuesday.  The  Ex- 
aminers, who  came  from  Oxford  expressly 
for  the  occasion,  were  the  Rev.C.Awdry, 
of  New  College,  and  the  Rev.G.  Moberly, 
of  Balliol.  Previous  to  the  examination, 
Mr.  Head,  Tutor  of  Merton,  intimated 
that  he  had  at  his  disposal  a  Post-Master- 
ship, which  he  would  present  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidate.  The  number  of  com- 
petitors was  thirty,  and  after  three  days 
of  anxious  perseverance  in  the  Election 
Chamber,  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Hickley,  a  Commoner  Prefect,  son  of  Mr, 
Hickley,  of  Portsmouth.  Honourable 
n)ention  was  made  by  the  Examiners  of 
the  great  merits  of  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Turner,  both  of  whom  are  likewise  Com- 
moners. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Watson,  a  scholar  of  Crypt 
Grammar  School,  Gloucester,  has  been 
elected  to  ihe  Townsend  Exhibition  at 
Pembroke  College;  also  Mr.  Arthur  Mor- 
gan, son  of  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Morgan, 
Curate  of  Iccomb,  Woixestershire,  has 
been  elected  an  Exhibitioner  from  Canip- 
de!i  School  to  Pembroke  College  on  the 
same  foundation. 


The  names  of  the  candidates  who,  at 
the  close  of  the  Public  Examinations  in 
this  Term,  were  admitted  by  the  Public 
Examiners  into  the  Four  Classes  of  Literm 
Humaniores,  according  to  the  alphabetical 
arransement  in  each  class,  prescribed  by 
the  Statute,  are  as  follow  : — 

First  Class. 
Allies,  Thomas,  Wadham  College. 
Boscawen,  Lord,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
Bruce,   Hon.    James,    Christ  Church 
College, 
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Denison,  Stephen,  Balliol  College. 
Giles,  J.,  Corpus  Christ!  College. 
Lushingion,  William,  Oriel  College. 
Marriott,  Charles,  Balliol  College. 
Maule,  George,  Christ  Church  College. 
Osnani,  Nulcoiub,  Exeter  College. 
Wall,  Henry,  St.  Mary  Hall, 

Second  Class. 
Berry,  James,  Brasenose  College. 
Gardner,  Ceorge,  Exeter  College. 
LaxtoM,  William,  Trinity  College. 
Liitwyche,  Alfred  J.  P.'Queen's  Coll. 
IMacrauUen,  Richard  Gill,  CorpusChristi 
College. 

Somerset,  George,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Spooner,  William,  Oriel  College. 
Thornton,  Charles,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
Walker,  Samuel  H.  Balliol  College. 
Were,  Ellis,  Queen's  College. 

Tltird  Class. 
Barnes,  Rodolph,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
Ciieshire,  Henry,  Wadliam  College. 
Clare,  George,  St.  John's  College. 
El  well,  William,  University  College. 
Froud,  William,  Oriel  College. 
Harrison,  W^illiam,  Balliol  College. 
Larkin,  Eiiward,  Trinity  (,'ollege. 
Macdonald,  James,  Christ  Chui'ch  Coil. 
Moiick,  J.  Brasenose  College. 
Orlebar,  Arthur,  Lincoln  College. 
Pearson,  William,  University  College. 

Fourth  Class. 
Acland,  Arthur,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
Barrow,  Thomas,  Albion  Hall. 
Bramhall,  John,  Exeter  College. 
Carter,  Thomas,  Worcester  College. 
Douglas,  Hon.  ftlarquis,  Christ  Church 
College. 

Ensor,  Ednniiid  S.  Brasenose  College. 
Gariick,  Geo)-ge,  University  College. 
Geary,  Francis,  Christ  Chinch  College. 
Hilton,  Henry,  Worcester  College. 
Hinkman,  Edward,  Exeter  College. 
Hodson,  George,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Hooper,  W^illiiini,  Pembroke  College, 
Hope,  James  R.  Christ  Church  College. 
Hornby,  William,  Christ  Churcli  Coll. 
Hughan,  Thomas,  Balliol  College. 
Leslie,  Charles,  Christ  Church  College. 
Pultcney,  Richard,  Balliol  College. 


Rickards,  Robert  F.  Balliol  College. 
Rushout,  George,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
Sarjeant,  Robert,  Magdalen  Hall. 
S[)encer,  John  L.  Worcester  College. 
Stanley,  George,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
Uniaciie,  Richard,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Whorwood,  Thomas  H.  Magdalen  Coll. 
Williams,  Robert,  Oriel  College. 

The  names  of  the  Candidates  who,  at 
the  close  of  the  Public  Examinations  in 
this  Term,  were  adiuitted  by  the  Public 
Examiners  info  the  four  Classes  of  Disci- 
plinis  iMathematicis  et  Physicis,  according 
to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  in  each 
Class,  prescribed  by  the  Statute,  are  as 
follow  : — 

First  Class. 
Cardew,  George,  Exeter  College. 
Froude,  William,  Oriel  College. 
Maberley,   Thomas  A.   Christ  Church 
College. 

Maule,  George  B,  Christ  Church  Coil. 
Orlebar,  Arthur,  Lincoln  College. 
Rickards,  Robert  F.  Balliol  College. 

Second  Class. 
Acland,  Arthur,  H.  D.  Christ  Church 
Colletie. 

Hughan,  Thomas,  Balliol  College. 
Marriott,  Charles,  Balliol  College. 
Walker,  Samuel,  Balliol  College. 

Thii'd  Class. 
None. 

Fourth  Class. 
Martin,  Francis  Wykham,  Balliol  Col!. 
Williams,  Robert,  Oriel  College. 


In  pursuance  of  (he  will  of  the  late 
Keane  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  an  exhibition  of 
60/.  a  year,  open  to  natives  of  i\Iiddlesex, 
and  tenable,  under  certain  conditions,  for 
seven  years,  has  been  Ibunded  in  Queen's 
College. 

Lord  Viscount  Folkestone,  eldest  son  of 
the  E;nl  of  Radnor,  Lord  Viscount  Maid- 
stone, Lord  Viscount  Loflus,  and  the  Hon. 
Gi'anville  George  Leveson  Govver,  have 
been  admitted  as  noblemen  of  Christ 
Church  College. 


(     '^53     ) 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  FROM  OCTOBER.  TO   DECEMBER   INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR  IN   PHYSIC. 
Nov.  28. 
James  Johnstone,  Trinity  College. 

BACHELORS   IN    DIVINITY. 

Nov.  14. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Webster,  of  Queen's 
College,  vicarof  Oakiiigtun,  in  this  county. 
Rev.  Charles  Davies,  St.  John's  Coll. 

^01'.  28. 

Rev.  Geo.  Wilkinson,  St.  John's  Coll. 

HONORARY  MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

Nov.  2. 

Thomas  Spring  Rice,  Trinity  College. 

,  Nov.  14. 

Hon.  Robert  Devereux,  Downing  Coll. 

Nov.  28. 

Hon.  W.  C.    Weiitvvorth    Fiizwilliam, 
Trinity  College. 

JIASTERS   OF    ARTS. 

Oct.  10. 

Charles  Leslourgeon,  Trinity  College. 
A.  A.  Barker,  St.  Peter's  Coll.  (Coinp.) 
Tiie    Rev.    Henry    Parsons,    M.A.    of 

Balliol  College,  was  adinitied   ad  eundem 

of  this  University-. 

Nov.  2. 

Rev.  Rich.  Bond,  Corpus  Christi  Coll. 
Rev.  Weedon  Butler,  Trinity  College. 
Robert  Buckley,  St.  Peter's"  College. 
Rev.  W.  Sidgwick,  Trinity  College. 

Nov.  14. 
Rev.  James  Wollen,  St.  John's  College. 
Rev.  Wm.  J.  Dauipier,  St.  John's  Coll. 

Nov.  28. 
John  W.  Lubbock,  Trin.  Coll.  (Corap.) 
Leonard  Thompson, Trin.  Coll.  (Comp.) 
Samuel  Marindin,  Trinity  College. 
Philip  W.  Ray,  Clare  Hall. 
William  Preston  Hulton,  DowningColl. 


EACUr.LORS  OF  ARTS. 

Oct.  10. 

Richard  John  St.  Aubyn,  Trinity  Coll. 

John  George  Belliiigham,  Trinity  Coll. 

Charles  John  Stock,  Trinity  College. 

Ihomas  Naitle  Grigg,  St.  Peter's  Coll. 

Frederick  A.  Glover,  St.  Peter's  Coll. 

John  Richard  Boiiue,  Christ's  College. 

James  Barry,  Queen's  College. 

John  Hibbert,  Fellow  of  King's  Coll. 

Robert  H.  Wilkinson,  Fellow  of  King's 
College. 

George  William  Barron,  St.  John's  Coll. 

Genrge  Pcttr  Beniiet,  Catharine  Hall. 

'J'he  Rev.  Henry  Parsons,  ]\LA.  of  Bal- 
liol College,  O.Kford,  was  incorporated  a 
member  of  this  University. 

Nov.  2. 
William  Hodgson,  Queen's  College. 
John  Crosby  Unipleby,  Queen's  Coll. 

Nov.  14. 

Arthur  Brooking,  Trinity  College. 

Gregory  Bateman,  Trinity  College. 

William  Purdon,  St.  John's  Colleee. 

Robert  Thorley  Bolton,  Clare  Hall. 

Donatus  L.  Hotchkin,  St.  John's  Coll. 

KdwardNettleship,  Corpus  Christi  Coll. 

Thomas  AHbut,  Catharine  Hall. 

W^illiam  Rogers,  Catharine  Hall, 

Thomas  Penruddocke  Michell,  of  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford,  was  incorporated 
Master  of  Arts  of  Downing  College  in  this 
University. 

Nov.  28. 

William  J.  Hawart,  St.  John's  College. 

BACHELOR   IN  CIVIL   LAW. 

Nov.  2. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Williams,  St.  John's  Coll. 

BACHELORS  IN    PHYSIC. 

Nov.  2. 
George  Shann,  Trinity  College. 

Nov.  28. 
William  Lowndes,  Trin.  Hall.  (Comp.) 
Rev.  R.  Mellor  Hope,  Trinity  Hall. 
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Rev.  Henry  Banks  Hall,  Trinity  Hall. 
Theodore  Wirgman,  Trinity  College. 


MISCELLANEOUS    UxVIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

ELECTIONS. 

Dec.  12. 
The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulburn  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton, 
of  Trinity  College,  were  elected  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament  for  this  University. 

Oct.  12. 

The  Caput  for  the  ensuing  year: 

The  Vice-Chanceilor,  (Dr.  Webb,  Clare 
Hall. 

William   Chafy,   D.D.,   Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Divinity. 

James  Geidart,  D.C.L.,Trin.  Hall, Law. 

J.  Cope,  M.D.,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Physic. 

Edward    John    Ash,    M.  A.,    Christ's 
College,  Sen.  Non  Regent. 
J.  Graham,  M.A.,  Queen's  Coll.  Sen.  Reg. 


PROCTORS. 

Oct.  10. 
Rev.  George  Skinner,  M.A.  Jesus  Coll. 
Rev.  Henry  Howarlh,  M.A.  St.  John's 
College. 

MODERATORS. 

H.Philpott,  Esq.,  M.A.  Catharine  Hall. 
J.  Hyniers,  Esq.  M.A.  St,  John's  Coll. 

SCRUTATORS. 

Rev.  Littleton  Charles  Powys,  B.D. 
Corpus  Chribti  College. 

Rev,  John  Harding,  M.A.  King's  Coll. 

TAXORS. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Barnes,  M.A.  Trinity  Coll 
Rev.  C.  Currie,  M.A.   Pembroke  Coll 

PRO-PROCTORS. 

Oct.  12. 

Rev.  John  Graham,  B.D.  Jesus  Coll. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  B.D.  St.  John's  Coll. 

Joshua  King,  Esq.  M.A.  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  has  been,  by 
virtue  of  a  royal  dispensation,  elected 
President  of  that  society. 

Oct.l. 
Joseph  Mann,   B.A.,  Thomas   Borrow 
Burclian,  B.A.,  Thomas  Wilkinson,  B.A., 


and  Douglas  Denon  Heath,  B.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  were  elected  Fellows  of  that 
society. 

Nov.  4. 

The  Rev.  V/illiara  Webb,  D.D.  Master 
of  Clare  Hall,  was  elected  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  for  the  year  ensuing. 

The  Rev.  Humphry  Senhouse  Pinder, 
M.A.  Junior  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  was  elected  a  Senior  Fellow  of 
that  society. 

Kov.  14. 

John  Mills,  jun.  Esq.  B.A.  of  Pembro'ice 
College,  was  elected  a  Foundation  Fellow 
of  that  society. 

Nov' 21. 

Robert  Blrkelt,  M.A.  of  Emmanuel 
College,  was  elected  a  Foundation  Fellow 
of  that  society. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  Scholars  of  St.  Jo' 


T.  Radcliflfe. 

Crewze. 

Langdon. 

J.  Taylor. 

E.  Huxtablc. 

Pound. 

Andras. 

J.Thompson. 

Chambers. 

Massey. 


n's  College : — 

Saunders. 

Quirk. 

Bullock. 

Gipps. 

Bryer. 

G.  W.  Marsh. 

Cooke. 

W.  Jeudwine. 

G.  Jeudwine. 

Walmesley. 


GRACES. 

Graces   to    the    following   effect    have 
passed  the  senate  : — 

Nov.  2. 
To  appoint  Mr.  Graham  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege,  and  Mr.  Jackson  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Classical  Examiners  of  the  Quesiion- 
ists  who  are  not  Candidates  for  Honours. 

Nov.  14. 

To  appoint  Mr.  Gibson  of  Sidney,  Mr. 
Manin  of  St.  John's,  Mr.  Soames  of 
Trinity,  and  Mr.  Field  of  Triniiy,  Ex- 
aminers for  the  Classical  Tripos  in  1833. 

To  appoint  Mr.  Fendall  of  Jesus,  Mr. 
Keeling  of  St.  John's,  Mr.  Joseph  Wat- 
kins  Barnes  of  Trinity,  and  Mr.  Currie 
of  Pembroke,  Examiners  of  the  Previous 
Examination  in  Lent  Term,  1833. 

To  appoint  Mr.  Martin  of  Trinity,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Caius,  Mr.  Garnons  of  Sid- 
ney,  Mr.  Tinkler  of  Corpus  Christi,  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  of  St.  John's,  and  Mr. 
Yate  of  St.  John's,  Examiners  of  the 
Questionisls  in  January,  1833. 
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The  Vice-Chancellor  having  received 
from  the  solicitor  of  Geo.  Buxton  Browne, 
Esq.  a  proposal  to  appropriate  £'2,000, 
free  of  legacy  duty,  part  of  a  bequest  left 
to  the  said  George  Buxton  Browne,  in 
trust,  by  tlie  Rev.  John  Crosse,  late  of 
Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  "  for  promoting 
the  cause  of  true  religion,"  and  to  transfer 
the  said  sum  to  the  University  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  Three  Theological 
Scholarships  to  be  under  the  following 
regulations: — 

1.  That  they  be  called  "  The  Crosse 
Scholarships." 

"■2,  That  the  candidates  for  the  same  be 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  in  the  first  year  from 
their  degree;  and  tliat  such  scholarships 
be  tenable  till  the  scholars  attain  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Masters  of  Arts,  viz.  for  three 
years. 

3.  That  the  first  elections  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  make  one  of  them  vacant 
yearly  forever;  and  for  this  purpose,  that 
at  the  first  election  the  persons  elected  be 
a  Junior,  a  Middle,  and  a  Senior  Bachelor. 

4.  That  the  annual  examination  and 
election  take  place  in  the  Michaelmas 
term  after  the  division  of  the  said  term. 

5.  That  in  case  ot  any  vacancy  of  a 
scholarship  before  the  person  is  of  Master 
of  Arts  standing,  that  at  the  next  annual 
election  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  same 
year  with  the  scholar  so  vacating  be 
elected  into  Iiis  room. 

6.  That  the  sum  of  £2,000,  proposed 
to  be  transfered  to  the  University  be  vested 
in  Government  Securities,  in  the  name  of 
the  Chancellor,  Masters  and  Scholars,  the 
annua!  interest  arising  from  the  same  to 
be  divided  equally  among  the  three  scho- 
lars. 

7.  That  electors  to  be  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  the  Margarate  Professor  of  Divinity, 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Hebrew,  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek,  the  Norrisian  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity,  and  the  Professor  of 
Arabic. 

8.  The  examination  to  turn  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their 
Original  Tongues,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  of  the  earlier  and 
laier  Heresies,  and  such  other  subjects  of 
useful  inquiry  as  may  be  thought  most 
likely  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  valu- 
able characters,  fitted  to  sustain  and 
adorn  "  the  cause  of  true  religion." 

At  a  congregation  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  4, 
a  grace  passed  the  Senate,  agreeing  to  ac- 


cept the  aforesaid  proposal,  subject  to  the 
above  regulations. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Observatory  Syndi- 
cnte  it  was  stated,  that  at  a  sale  of  certain 
property  at  Balsham,  a  short  time  previous, 
a  lot,  consisting  of  two  inclosures  of  arable 
land,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Smith, 
\\\\o  found  it  to  be  situate  very  near  the 
PhimianHomestall,  and  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  land  belonging  to  that  estate.  Mr. 
Smith,  therefore,  purchased  the  lot,  under 
an  impression  that  the  University  might 
deem  it  a  desirable  addition  to  the  Pluraian 
estate.  The  Syndicate  agreed  that  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  the  lot  should  be 
purchased  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
Plumian  estate,  and  a  grace  has  passed 
the  Senate,  agreeing  to  grant  tlie  neces- 
sary sum  to  the  Pluraian  Trustees  from 
the  common  chest. 

The  Marquis  of  Granby  ;  the  Viscount 
Melgand  ;  the  Hon.  Geo.  Murray,  eldest 
sOii  of  Lord  Glenlyon  ;  the  Hon.  Charles 
Maynard,  eldest  son  of  Lord  RLiynard ; 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton  ;  Lord  John  Beres- 
ford  ;  the  Hon.  Orlando  Forrester;  and 
Sir  John  Nelthorpe,  have  been  admitted 
members  of  Trinity  College. 


PRIZES. 

The  Seatonian  Prize  (for  the  best  poem 
on  The  Plague  Stayed)  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Hankinson,  M.A.  of 
Corpus  Christi  College. 

The  subject  of  the  Norrisian  prize  essay 
for  the  ensuing  year  is,  "  The  conduct  and 
preaching  iif  the  Apostles  an  evidence  of  the 
Truth  of  Christianity." 

Chancellor's  Gold  Medal. 
[For   the   encouragement    of    English 
Poetry,  to  such  resident  Under-graduates 
as  shall  compose  the  best  Ode  or  the  best 
Poem  in  heroic  verse.] 

Subject  for  the  present  year: — 
"  Delphi." 

Members'  Prizes. 
Subjects  for  the  present  year  : — 

For  the  Bachelors. 
"  Quaenam   praecipue  sint  labentis  im- 
perii indicia  ?" 

For  the  Under-graduates. 
"  Utrum    Servorum  manumissio  in  Iii- 
sulis    Indorum   Occidentalium    confestim 
facta  plus  boui  aut  raali  secuni  afferat  ?" 
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Sir  Wm.  Broum's  MedalUsls. 

Subjects  fur  tlie  present  ;ye3r: — 
For  the  Greek  Ode,  "  Tlicnnopjiro." 
For  the  Latin  Ode,  "  RoiDaiiorum  mo- 

iiunieiUa  in  Britannia  repertn." 

For  the  Epigrams,  "  Prnpe  ad  suminuni 

prope  ad  exitnni." 

Porson  Prize. 

Subject  for  the  present  jear: — 
Sliakspearc,  King  Richard  II.  Act  iii. 
Scene  2,  beginning — 

K.  Rich.  "  Know'st  thou  not. 

That  wlien  the  searciiing  eye  of  heaven  is 

hid." 
And  ending — 

"  For  lie.iven  still  cuards  the  richt." 


The  following  is  a  list  of[the  riesdent 
Members  of  Cambridge  University  be- 
loii"iii2  to  each  Colleire: — 

In  Commons.  lu  Lodgings. 


Trinity 465 

St.  John's 331 

Queen's    VIS 

Cains    91 

Christ 80 

St.  Peter's     79 

Emmanuel    77 

Corpus  Christi.  ...  C9 

Jesus     6-1 

Catherine  Hall     . .  59 

Magdalen     59 

Clare  Hall    54 

Peu)bioke     43 

King's 34 


241 
107 

74 

36 
8 

17 
7 
8 
4 

27 
5 
2 


Sidney 31 

Trinity  Hall 24 

Downing 14 


12 
2 


1697  553 

In  College,  1,144.  In  Lodgings,  553- 

Matriculations  (Mich.  Term),  283. 


SCOTLAND. 

University  of  Glasgow. — On  Thursday, 
November  15th,  Henry  Cockburn,  Esq., 
his  Majesty's  Solicitor-General  for  Scot- 
land, was  unanimously  re-elected  Lord 
Rector  for  the  eiisuing  year.  The  Lord 
Rector  of  this  University  is  not  appointed 
by  the  Senaius  Acjdemicus,  but  b^'  the 
whole  body  of  ]\!atriculated  Students. 

University  of  Edinburgh. — The  Chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy  is  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Sir  John  Leslie,  who  expired  on  the  3d 
November,  at  his  srat  of  Coats  in  Fife ;  it 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  Town  Council. 

University  of  St.  Andrew's. — The  Rev. 
David  Scot,  jM.D.  Minister  of  Corstor- 
phine,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Oriental 
Lanuuages. 

University  of  Aberdeen. — The  Lord  Vis- 
count Arbuthnot  has  been  re-elected  Lord 
Rector  of  King's  College  for  the  ensuing 
year;  and  R.  W.  Duff,  Esq.,  James 
Urqhart,  Esq.,  and  Charles  Bannerman, 
Esq.,  Assessors. 


BARON  HUMBOLDT'S  TRAVELS, 

In  One  Volume,    with  a  Portrait  of  Humboldt  by  Horsburgh,  a  Map  of  the 
Orinoco  by  Bruce,  and  Five  Engravings  by  Jackson, 

BEING 

No.  X. 

OF  THE 

EDINBURGH  CABINET  LIBRARY. 

On  the  30th  of  November  was  published, 

THE 

TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES 

OF 

ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT : 

BEING  A  CONDENSED 

NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  JOURNEYS 

IX  THE 

EQUINOCTIAL  REGIOxVS  OF  AMERICA, 
AND  IN  ASIATIC  RUSSIA ; 

TOGETHER  WITH 
ANALYSES   OF   HIS   MORE    IMPORTANT   INVESTIGATIONS. 


BY  W.  IMACGILLIVRAY,  A.  M., 

Conservator  of  the  Museums  of  the  Rojal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  Member  of 
the  Natural  Historj-  Societies  of  Edinburgh  and  Philadelphia,  &c. 

The  celebrity  which  Baron  Humboldt  enjoys,  and  which 
he  has  earned  by  a  life  of  laborious  investigation  and  pe- 
rilous enterprise,  renders  his  name  famihar  to  every  per- 
son whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to  poUtical  statistics 
or  natural  philosophy.  In  the  estimation  of  the  learned 
no  author  of  the  present  day  occupies  a  higher  place 
among  those -who  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge.  To  every  one  accordingly  whose  aim  is  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties,  his  works  are 
recommended  by  the  splendid  pictures  of  scenery  which 
they  contain,  the  diversified  information  which  they  af- 
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ford  respecting  objects  of  universal  interest,  and  tlie 
graceful  attractions  with  wliich  he  has  succeeded  in  in- 
vesting the  majesty  of  science. 

These  considerations  have  induced  the  Pubhshers  to 
offer  a  condensed  account  of  liis  Travels  and  Researches, 
such  as,  without  excluding  subjects  even  of  laboured  in- 
^■estigation,  might  yet  chiefly  embrace  those  which  are 
l;est  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  general  reader.  The 
public  taste  has  of  late  years  gradually  incUned  towards 
objects  of  useful  knowledge, — works  of  imagination  have 
in  a  gi-eat  measure  given  place  to  those  occupied  wth 
descriptions  of  nature,  physical  or  moral, — and  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world  now  afford  entertainment 
to  many  who  in  former  times  would  have  sought  for  it 
at  a  different  source.  Romantic  incidents,  perilous  ad- 
ventures, the  stniggles  of  conflicting  armies,  and  vivid 
delineations  of  national  manners  and  inchvidual  character, 
naturally  excite  a  lively  interest  in  every  bosom,  whatever 
may  be  the  age  or  sex ;  but,  surely,  the  great  facts  of 
creative  power  and  wisdom,  as  exhibited  in  regions  of  the 
globe  of  which  they  have  no  personal  knowledge,  are  not 
less  calcidated  to  fix  the  attention  of  aU  reflecting  minds. 
The  magnificent  vegetation  of  the  tropical  regions,  dis- 
playing forests  of  gigantic  trees,  interspersed  with  the 
varied  foliage  of  innumerable  shrubs,  and  adorned  with 
festoons  of  chmbing  and  odoriferous  plants  ;  the  elevated 
table-lands  of  the  Andes,  crowned  by  volcanic  cones, 
whose  summits  shoot  high  into  the  region  of  perennial 
snow  ;  the  earthquakes  that  have  desolated  populous  and 
fertile  countries ;  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
with  its  circUng  currents;  and  the  varied  aspect  of  the 
heavens  in  those  distant  lands, — are  subjects  suited  to  the 
taste  of  every  individual  v/ho  is  capable  of  contemplating 
the  wonderful  machinery  of  the  universe. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  present  an  analysis  of  the 
labours  of  the  illustrious  philosopher  whose  footsteps  are 
traced  in  this  volume.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  some 
notices  respecting  Iris  early  life  introduce  the  reader  to  an 
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acquaintance  with  his  character  and  motives,  as  the  ad- 
venturous traveller,  who,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  traversed 
the  ridges  and  plains  of  Venezuela,  ascended  the  Orinoco 
to  its  junction  with  the  Amazon,  sailed  down  the  former 
river  to  the  capital  of  Guiana,  and  after  examining  the 
Island  of  Cuba  mounted  by  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena 
to  the  elevated  platforms  of  the  Andes,  explored  the  ma- 
jestic solitudes  of  the  great  cordilleras  of  Quito,  navigated 
the  margin  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  wandered  over  the 
extensive  and  interesting  pro%inces  of  New  Spain,  whence 
he  made  his  way  back  by  the  United  States  to  Europe. 
The  publication  of  the  important  results  of  this  journey 
was  not  completed  when  he  undertook  another  to  Asia- 
tic Russia  and  the  confines  of  China,  from  which  he  has 
but  lately  returned. 

From  the  various  works  which  he  has  given  to  the  world 
have  been  derived  the  chief  materials  of  this  narrative ; 
and,  when  additional  particulars  were  wanted,  application 
was  made  to  M.  de  Humboldt  liimself,  who  kindly  point- 
ed out  the  sources  whence  the  desired  information  might 
be  obtained.  The  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  he  justly  ob- 
served, ought  to  be  sought  for  in  his  books  ;  and  for  this 
reason  httle  has  been  said  respecting  his  occupations  du- 
ring the  intervals  of  repose  which  have  succeeded  his  pe- 
rilous journeys. 

It  is  only  necessary  further  to  apprize  the  reader,  that 
the  several  measurements,  the  indications  of  the  thermo- 
meter, and  the  value  of  articles  of  industry  or  commerce, 
which  in  the  original  volumes  are  expressed  accorchng  to 
French,  Spanish,  and  Russian  usage,  have  been  reduced 
to  English  equivalents. 

Finally,  the  Publishers,  confident  that  this  abridged 
account  of  the  travels  of  Humboldt  will  prove  beneficial 
in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  researches  of  that  eminent 
naturalist,  and  in  leading  to  the  study  of  those  pheno- 
mena which  present  themselves  daily  to  the  eye,  send  it 
forth  vdih  a  hope  that  its  reception  will  be  as  favourable 
and  extensive  as  that  bestowed  upon  its  predecessors. 


THE  FOLLOWING 

VALUABLE   WORKS 

HAVE  ALREADY  APPEARED  IN 

THE  EDINBURGH  CABINET  LIBRARY; 

Beautifully  printed  in  small  8vo  ;   Price  of  each  Volume  in  Cloth  Boards  5s. 


I. 

NARRATIVE  OF  DISCOVERY  AND  ADVENTURE 
IN  THE  POLAR  SEAS  AND  REGIONS : 

with  Illustrations  of  their  Climate,  Geology,  and  Natural  History  ;  and 
an  Account  of  the  Whale-Fisheby. 

By  Sir  John  Leslie,  K.  R.  G.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of'France;  Robert  Jameson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.  &L.,  F.L.S.,  M.W.S., 
Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  E. — 3d  Edition. — In  one  volume. 

Embellished  with  Charts  of  the  Routes  of  Discovery,  and  Fifteen  Engravmgs 
exhibiting  Picturesque  Views  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  Groups  of  the  Natives 
with  their  Occupations  and  Pursuits,  Natural  History,  Whale-Fishery,  &c. 

"  Ex'ery  thing  in  and  about  this  volume  is  substantial  and  first-rate  in  its  kind  ; 
and  if  the  numbers  that  are  to  follow  shall  equal  generally  the  merits  of  the  one 
before  us  in  their  respective  departments,  the  credit  of  forming  one  of  the  mos: 
valuable  Cabinets  ot  Literature  in  modern  times  mil  belong  to  the  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library."— Monthly  Revietv. 

"  This  volume  gives  a  detail,  of  Voyages  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Seas,  of 
the  Climate  of  the  Polar  Regions,  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  life  there,  and  of  the 
Northern  Whale-Fishery,  &c.  It  abounds  with  displays  of  intrepidity,  fortitude, 
and  patience,  with  striking  interpositions  of  Providence  ;  with  many  curious  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  plants  and  the  animals  of  these  dreary  scenes,  and  with 
various  details  respecting  the  perils,  and  toils,  and  gains  of  the  Whale-Fishery."— 
Evangelical  Magazine. 

II. 

NARRATIVE  OF  DISCOVERY  AND  ADVENTURE 

IN  AFRICA, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME  : 

With  Illustrations  of  the  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology. 

liy  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.;  Professor  Jameson;  and  James 
Wilson,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  &:  M.  W.  S.— 2d  Edition.— In  one  volume. 

With  a  Map,  and  Plans  of  the  Routes  of  Park,  and  of  Denham  and  Clap- 
perton,  and  Thirteen  Engravings  illustrative  of  the  Scenery,  Natural  History, 
Costume  of  the  Inhabitants,  &c. 

"  Professor  Jameson's  memoirs  contain  the  first  connected  views  hitherto  pub- 
lished of  the  descriptive  and  speculative  Geology  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa ; 
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and  Mr  Wilson,  in  his  zoological  sketch,  makes  us  agreeably  acquainted  ■n-ith  the 
more  remarkable  animals  of  the  African  continent."— BdinbMnjft  New  Philoso- 
phical Journal. 

"  This  volume,  in  its  contents,  plan,  outward  form,  and  embellishments,  ap- 
proaches the  beau  ideal  of  the  class  of  publications  it  belongs  to.  It  has  enough 
of  amusing  matter  to  he  attractive  to  ordinary  readers,  and  combines  mth  this 
much  accurate  knowledge  and  solid  Instruction.  The  illustrative  sketches  and 
drawings  are  numerous  and  appropriate,  while  in  point  of  paper  and  typography 
it  is  absolutely  splendid,  and  should  be  taken  as  a  model  by  all  those  who  wish  to 
get  up  cheap  books  in  a  style  fit  for  the  hands  of  gentlemen.  By  what  mysteri- 
ous art  a  volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  filled  by  the  writers  named,  brought  out 
with  such  elegance,  and  at  so  low  aprice,  can  be  made  to  pay,  we  do  not  understand, 
nor  shall  we  inquire.     It  is  not  our  concern  but  the  publishers',  and  let  them  loo'i 

^o  it Altogether  the  book  may  be  recommended  as  containing  the  most  complete 

and  pleasing  account  of  Africa  which  can  be  found  within  the  compass  of  one 
printed  volume."— Scoisman. 

III. 

VIEW  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  EGYPT  : 

With  an  Outline  of  its  Natural  History. 

By  the  Rev.  Michael  Russell,  LL.  D.— 2d  Edition.— In  one  volume. 

Illustrated  by  a  Map,  a  Portrait  of  Mohammed  Ali  by  Jackson,  and  Ten  other 
Engravings  by  Branston,  representing  the  most  remarkable  Temples,  Pyramids, 
and  other  Monuments  of  Antiquity. 

— "  Dr  Russell  has  trodden  numerous  paths  of  literature,  and  all  of  them  with 
increase  of  reputation  ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  if  his  task  has  been  more  that 
of  judicious  collection  and  arrangement  than  of  positively  original  composition, 
he  has  fully  e\-inced,  by  the  dexterity  with  which  he  has  compacted  his  very  va- 
rious materials,  that  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  their  uses  and  applica- 
tions.—We  have  sufficiently  expressed  the  great  pleasure  which  we  have  derived 
from  Dr  Russell's  volume,  and  it  is  %vith  cordial  satisfaction  that  we  read  his  pro- 
mise of  a  successor  on  Nubia  and  Abyssinia."— BHfw/i  Critic. 


IV. 
PALESTINE,  OR  THE  HOLY  LAND; 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME  : 

By  the  Rev.  Michael  Russell,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  «  View  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Egypt,"  Osc— 5d  Edition.— In  one  volume. 

With  a  Map,  and  Nine  Engra\'ings  representing  its  most  striking  Scenery, 
Temples,  Remains  of  Antiquity,  &c. 

In  this  volume  the  author  has  presented  at  once  a  Topographical  Description 
of  the  Holy  Land  as  it  exists  at  present,  and  also  a  History  of  the  wonderful 
People  by  whom  it  was  anciently  possessed ;  accomplishing  thereby  an  object 
which  has  not  been  attempted  by  any  former  writer.  It  contains,  besides,  a  View 
of  the  Political  Constitution,  the  Antiquities,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the 
Hebrews,  mth  an  Account  of  their  Principal  Festivals,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  observed.  It  concludes  with  an  Outline  of  the  Natiu-al  History  of 
Palestine,  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  more  especially 
of  the  Mosaical  Law. 
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V. 

LIVES  AND  VOYAGES  OF  DRAKE,  CAVENDISH, 

AND  DAMPIER: 

Including  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Earlier  Discoveries  in  the  Soutli 
Sea;  and  the  History  of  the  Buccaneers. — In  one  volume. 

With  Portraits  engraved  in  Horsburgh's  best  line  manner. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Lives  of  three  of  the  most  eminent  men  that 
England  has  ever  sent  forth  into  the  field  of  her  highest  achievement.  The  re- 
lation of  their  Voyages,  Discoveries,  and  Adventures,  is  in  so  far  the  history  of 
the  rise  of  her  naval  power.  If  it  be  that  the  first  inspiring  thoughts  of  British 
youth  are  inseparably  connected  with  maritune  enterprise, — with  the  perils, 
vicissitudes,  new  scenes,  romantic  incidents,  the  boldness,  fortitude,  and  en- 
durance of  men  tasked  to  the  utmost  of  man's  physical  and  moral  powers,  which 
are  displayed  in  the  narratives  of  the  elder  voyagers, — this  work  cannot  want 
interest.  It  contains,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  much  curious 
and  valuable  information,  gleaned  from  many  sources,  and  in  every  instance 
verified  by  scrupulous  examination  and  reference  to  the  fountain-head ;  while 
it  is  believed,  that,  together  with  the  Voyages,  fuller  and  more-accurate  personal 
Memoirs  of  Drake,  Cavendish,  and  Dampier,  are  given  here  than  any  that  iia\'e 
yet  been  submitted  to  the  public.  Early  Spanish  Discovery  in  the  South  Sea,  and 
the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  the  ever-memorable  Voyage  of  Magellan, 
f6rm  a  subordinate,  but  it  is  hoped  an  appropriate  branch  of  the  work :  And 
the  History  of  the  Buccaneers,  those  daring  rovers,  whose  wild  adventures  afford 
so  much  to  charm  the  youthful  mind,  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  Memoirs 
of  Dampier  as  to  form  one  tissue.  Instead  of  pro\'ing  a  blemish,  it  is  there- 
fore presumed  that  the  brief  history  of  this  remarkable  fraternity  may  be  found 
no  incongruous  episode  in  a  volume  intended  by  the  author  as  a  contribstion  to 
popular  nautical  history,  of  which  the  subject,  though  complete  in  itself,  forms 
also  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  annals  of  maritime  enterprise  and  adventure. 


VI.  VII.  VIII. 

HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT 

OF  BRITISH  INDIA, 

FROM  THE  MOST  REMOTE  PERIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME  : 

Including  a  Narrative  of  the  Early  Portuguese  and  English  Voyages,  the 
Revolutions  in  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Es- 
tablishment of  the  British  Power:  With  Illustrations  of  the  Zoology- 
Botany — Climate,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy  :— also  Medical  Observa- 
tions,—an  Account  of  the  Hindoo  Astronomy— tlie  Trigonometrical 
Surveys— and  the  Navigation  of  the  Indian  Seas. 

By  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. ;  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.  and 
M.W.S. ;  R.  K.  Greville,  LL.D.  ;  Professor  Jameson;  Whitelaw 
AiNSLiE,  M.D.,  M.R.A.S.,  late  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  Southern  India; 
William  Rhind,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. ;  Professor  Wallace  ;  and  Captain 
Clarence  Dalrvmple,  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service.— In  three 
volumes. 

I!lustri;ted  by  a  Map  constructed  for  tlie  Work,  and  Twenty-six  Engravings  by 

Brauston. 
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The  First  Volume  contains  an  Account  of  the  Natural  Features  of  the 
Country, — the  Knowledge  of  India  among  the  Ancients, — the  Early  Portuguese 
and  English  Voyages,— the  Revolutions  in  the  Mogul  Empire,— and  the  Conquest 
of  the  Camatic  by  the  British. 

The  Second  Volume  continues  a  Narrative  of  the  Conquests  made  by  Britain 
down  to  the  complete  Establishment  of  her  Power  in  India.  It  includes  also  an 
Account  of  the  Social  State  of  the  Hindoos,  their  Mythology  and  Literature, — 
the  British  Government  and  British  Society  in  India, — the  Missionary  Labours, — 
the  Natural  Productions  of  the  Soil, — the  Industrial  Pursuits  and  Manufactures 
of  the  Inhabitants, — together  with  very  full  Details  respecting  the  Commercial 
Intercourse  %vith  this  Country. 

The  Third  Volume,  which  concludes  the  Work,  embraces  Illustrations  of  In- 
dian Zoology— Botany— Climate,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Hydrography :— also 
Medical  Observations, — an  Account  of  the  Hindoo  Astronomy — the  Trigonome- 
trical Surveys— and  the  Navigation  of  the  Indian  Seas. 


IX. 

HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  DIS- 
COVERY ON  THE  MORE  NORTHERN 
COASTS  OF  AMERICA, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THB  PRESENT  TIME. 

By  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.,  F.  K.  S.  and  F.  S.  A. 

WITH 

DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCHES  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REGIONS. 

By  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  l.  R.  S.  E.  and  M.W.S. 

To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Remarks  on  a  late  Memoir 

of  Sebastian  Cabot,  with  a  Vindication  of  Richard  Hakluyt. 

In  one  volume. 

Illustrated  by  a  very  beautiful  and  comprehensive  Map,  and  Nine  Engravings 

by  Jackson. 

This  work  embraces  the  Discovery  of  North  America  by  John  Cabot— the  sub- 
sequent Voyages  of  Sebastian  Cabot— of  the  Cortereals— Verazzano— Cartier— 
Cortes— Ulloa—Behring—Tchirikow— Cook— Meares— Vancouver— Kotzebue,&c. 
—and  the  Expeditions  of  Hearne— Mackenzie— Franklin— Richardson— and 
Beechey.  The  present  Volume,  therefore,  which  exhibits  a  view  of  all  that  is 
important  in  our  knowledge  of  the  most  remote  territories  of  America,  when 
studied  in  combination  \vith  the  "  Polar  Seas  and  Regions,"  of  which  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  sequel,  will  be  found  to  supply  a  complete  account  of  the  whole 
series  of  Northern  Discoveries  by  land  and  water. 
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I. 
LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH : 

FOUNDED   ON 
AUTHENTIC  AND   ORIGINAL   D0CU3IENTS, 

(Some  of  them  never  before  Published:) 

INCLUDING 

A  View  of  the  most  Important  Transactions  in  the  Reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  Sketches  of  Burleigh,  Essex,  Secre- 
tary Cecil,  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  other  Eminent  Contemporaries : 
With  a  Vindication  of  his  Character  from  the  Attacks  of  Hume 
and  other  Writers. 

BY  PATRICK  FRASER  TYTLER,   ESQ.,  F.  R.S.  &  F.S.A. 

In  one  volume. 

With  Portraits,  Seals,  and  Autographs,  by  Horsburgh  and  Jackson. 


11. 

NUBIA  AND  ABYSSINIA: 

COMPREHENniNG  THEIR 

CIVIL   HISTORY,  ANTIQUITIES,  ARTS,  RELIGION,  LITERA- 
TURE, AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

BY  THE  REV.  MICHAEL  RUSSELL,  LL.D.  ;    JAMES  WILSON 
ESQ.,  F.R.S.E.  &  M.W.S.;  AND  R.  K.  GREVILLE,  LL.D. 

In  one  volume. 

This  volume  will  contain  a  Map,  and  twelve  Engravings,  chiefly  by  Jackson, 
exhibiting  Views  of  Scenery,  Temples,  and  Pyramids ;  also  Portraits  of  distin- 
guished Characters,  and  Representations  of  the  most  remarkable  Quadrupeds  and 
Birds  of  those  Countries. 


REV.  T.  SCOTT'S  FAMILY    BIBLE, 

A  NEW  AND  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION, 

IN  EIGHTY  WEEKLY  NUMBERS,  AT  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 


Early  in  the  ensuing  year  will  be  published,  in  imp.  8vo.  price  One  Shilling, 
NO.  I.  OF  A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE 

HOLY    BIBLE, 

WITH   NOTES   AND    PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS,  / 

BY    THE    LATE 

REV.  THO^[AS  SCO  FT, 

RECTOR  or  ASTOV  SAXDFORn, 

II.LUSTP.ATKD    WITH 

A  COMPLETE  SERIES   OF   ILLUSTRATIVE   ENGRAVINGS, 

INCLUDING  3IAPS. 


A  very  considerable  disposition  appears  to  prevail  in  the  puMlc 
mind,  at  the  present  moment,  to  receive  with  favour  the  republica- 
tion of  standard  works,  in  weekly  numbers,  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  Bible,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  works  of  an  inferior  character, 
has  been  proposed  for  publication  in  this  form,  and  several  announce- 
ments have  lately  a])peared  of  "  Family  Bibles,"  which  are 
shortly  to  be  produced  in  cheap  weekly  or  monthly  niunbers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Proprietors  of  the  Rev.  T.  Scott's 
Commentary  have  felt  themselves  bound  to  meet  the  public  demand. 
The  superiority  of  that  Commentary  to  every  other  has  been 
established,  as  far  as  the  public  approbation  can  decide  the  question, 
by  the  regularly  increasing  sale  of  the  last  thirty  years  ;  a  sale  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  similar  work,  either  in  former  times  or  in  the 
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present  day.  The  public  voice  fias  fully  confirmed  tlte  judgment 
passed  upon  the  work  by  the  present  Eiiihop  of  Calcutta,  who  said 
that  it  was  especially  "the  comment  of  our  age;  ])resenting  many 
of  the  last  lights  which  history  casts  on  the  interpretation  of  pro- 
phecy ;  giving  several  of  the  remarks  which  sound  criticism  has 
accumulated  from  the  different  branches  of  sacred  literature ; 
obviating  the  chief  objections  which  modern  Annotators  have 
advanced  against  some  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  adapting  the  instructions  of  Scripture  to  tl  e  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  times  in  which  we  live." 

And  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  as  a  good  Commentary  on 
the  Holy  Scrij)tures  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  years,  it  would 
be  perfectly  useless  to  expect  of  any  new  production,  hastily  pre- 
pared for  weekly  publication,  any  thing  like  that  fulness,  and  depth, 
and  solidity  of  character,  M-hich  characterise  the  work  of  ]\Ir.  Scott; 
upon  wliich  that  laborious  author  expended  a  great  portion  of  twenty 
years  of  his  life. 

In  preparing  an  edition  for  weekly  publication,  the  Propriett^rs 
have  thought  it  right  to  meet  the  taste  and  expectation  of  the  public 
in  one  other  particular.  They  are  providing,  at  a  very  large 
expense,  a  series  of  Useful  Ilhislralioin-  of  Holy  Writ.  These  will 
consist,  not  of  fancy  pieces,  but  of  Geographical  Delineations,  in 
Illustrative  Views,  including  Maps,  of  the  Sacred  History;  with 
such  other  subjects,  of  Dresses,  Customs,  and  Remains,  as  may  aid 
in  a  clear  understanding  of  the  text  of  Scripture.  One  Engraving 
of  this  kind  will  accompany  every  Number,  making  eighty  in  the 
whole. 

The  work  wmII  ap])ear  on  the  Friday  of  every  week,  commencing, 
it  is  hoped,  in  Jamiary,  1833,  and  will  be  completed  in  Eighty 
Numbers ;  makiuff  the  cost  of  the  whole,  including  the  new 
Engravings,  only  Four  Pounds,  and  placing  the  complete  work  iu 
the  hands  of  the  purchaser  in  the  s})ace  of  a  year  and  a  half. 


%*  The  Original  Work,  w'dh  Marginal  References,  in  6  vols.  4to. 
price  Eight  Guineas,  remains  on  Side. 


Jajiuary,  1833, 

NEW  AND  INTERESTING  WORKS 


PUBLISHED    BY 


J.  HATCHARD   &    SON,    187,  PICCADILLY. 


SCRIPTURAL  RESEARCHES; 

By  the  Right  Hon.  SIR  GEORGE  HENRY  ROSE,  Bart. 

l2mo.  7s,  6d.  bds. 

THE  SCRIPTURE  GARDEN  WALK; 

Comprising;  the  Botanical  Exposition  and  Natural  History  of  every  Plant  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  with  appropriate  Reflections  and  Original  Poetry.  Post 
8vo.  lOs.  6d.  bds.  Illustrated  with  an  elegant  Vignette  Title. 

HON.  MISS  C.  GRIMSTON'S  PRAYER  BOOK. 
THE  FORMS  OF  MORNING  and  EVENING  PRAYER, 

according  to  the  use  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  together 
with  the  Psalms  op  David.  To  which  are  added,  the  First  Lessons,  to  be 
read  on  Sundays,  and  the  Second  Lessons,  as  they  are  appointed  to  be  said 
every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  year. 

The  whole  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  used  ;  the  first  volume 
containing  the  Morning,  and  the  second  the  Evening  Service.  Third  Edition. 
2  vols.  12mo.  iSs.  boards,  or  1/.  lO^.  bound  in  morocco. 

CHRIST  OUR  EXAMPLE  ; 

By  the  Author  of  the  "  Listener,"  '•  Scripture  Reader's  Guide,"  &c.  &c. 

12rao.  6s.  bds. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  MY  VILLAGE  : 

Being  a  Calendar  of  Nature  for  every  month  in  the  year.  iVith  Illustrations. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Select  Female  Biography,"  "  Concbologist's  Companion," 
&c.  8vo.  12s.  bound  in  canvas. 

COMPARATIVE  COINCIDENCE  OF  REASON 
AND  SCRIPTURE 

3  vols.  8vo.  ^1.  7s.  bds. 

A  MANUAL  of  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 

to  assist  Parents  for  preparing  their  children  for  the  RITE  of  CONFIRMATION, 
and  the  more  Solemn  Duty  of  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
By  a  Lay  Member  of  the  Church  of  England.     12mo.  6s.  bds. 

JOHANNICE;  a  Poem,  in  two  Cantos, 

MONODY  ON  LORD  BYRON,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  DRYDEN  PIGOT,  Jun.,B.  A.  of  Christ  Church,,  Oxford, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  most  Hon,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  8vo.  6i. 


WORKS  PUBLISFIED  BY  J.  HATCH  A  RD  AND  SON. 

BISHOP  OF  CHESTER'S  WORKS. 

1.  A  PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of  the  GOSPELS  of 

ST.  MATTHEW  and  ST.  MARK,  ia  the  form  of  Lectures,  intended  to  assist 
the  Practice  of  Domestic  Instruction  and  Devotion.  Third  Edition.  8vo. 
or  '2  vols.  12mo.  9*  bds. 

2.  A  PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of  the  GOSPEL  of  ST.  LUKE,  in 
1  voL  8vo.  or  2  vols.  12mo.  9*.  bds. 

3.  SERMONS  on  the  PRINCIPAL  FESTIVALS  of  the  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH;  to  which  are  added,  Three  Sermons  on  Good  Friday.  Third  Edi- 
tion.  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  bds.  or  12mo.  65.  bds. 

4.  THE  EVIDENCE  of  CHRISTIANITY,  derived  from  its  NATURE  and 
RECEPTION.     Fifth  Edition,  8vo.  IO5.  6d.  or  12mo.  6s.  bds. 

5.  A  SERIES  of  SERMONS  on  the  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  and  CHA- 
RACTER.    Eighth  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  bds.  or  12mo.  6s.  bds. 

6.  APOSTOLICAL  PREACHING  CONSIDERED,  in  an  Examination  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Also,  FOUR  SERMONS  on  Subjects  relating  to  the 
Christian  Ministry,  and  preached  on  different  Occasions.  Seventh  Edition, 
enlarged,  8vo.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

7.  A  TREATISE  on  the  RECORDS  of  the  CREATION,  and  on  the  Moral 
Attributes  of  the  Creator.     Sixth  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  11.  Is.  bds. 

LETTERS     to    the    YOUNG.       By     MARIA     JANE 

JEWSBURY.     Third  Edition,  enlarged.     12mo.  6s.  boards. 

By  the  same  Author, 
LAYS  of  LEISURE  HOURS.     12mo.  5s.  boards. 

SCENES    IN    OUR    PARISH.      By    a    "  Country 

Parson's  "  Daughter.     Second  Edition,  corrected.  12mo.  5s.  bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 
A  SECOND  SERIES.     12mo.  5s.  bds. 

SHORT  MEMORIALS  of  the  LORD'S  GOODNESS  ; 

illustrated  in  the  following  Narratives  :— Old  Gabriel,  "  Catherine  Radden," 
"  Hamiet  of  St.  Budeaux,"  "  The  Aged  Shepherd,"  "  The  Aged  Widow,"  "  The 
Aged  Gypsey,"  "Visits  to  a  Cottage,"  "Serious  Thoughts  for  the  Aged," 
"  On  the  Power  and  Grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     12rao.  4s.  6rf.  bds. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  BLUNT. 
1.  TWELVE  LECTURES  upon   the  HISTORY  of   ST. 

PAUL,  delivered  during  Lent,  1831,  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Upper  Chelsea.    Part  I.  Third  Edition,  12mo.     5s.  Gd.  canvas. 

2.  TWELVE  LECTURES    upoa    the  HISTORY    of  ABRAHAM.       Fifth 
Edition.     12mo.  5s.  6d.  canvas. 

3.  NINE  LECTURES  upon  the  HISTORY  of  ST.  PETER:  Eighth  Edition. 
12mo.  4s.  dd.  canvas. 

4.  EIGHT  LECTURES  upon  the  HISTORY  of  JACOB  ;    Ninth  Edition. 
12mo.  4s.  6d.  canvas.  • 

The  LIFE  of  PETER  HOUGHTON,  B.A.  late  assistant 

Curate  of  Walton-le-Dale.     By  ROGER  CARUS  WILSON,  M.  A.  Vicar  of 
Preston,  Lancashire.     12mo.  3s.  bds. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  J.  HATCHARD  AND  SON. 
BRIEF  MEMORIALS  of  the  LIFE  and  CHARACTER  of 

the  late  Rev.  JOHN  EDMUND  JONES,  M.  A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 
By  THOMAS  PAGE,  M.  A.  of  Magdelene  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Curate  of  Rugby. 
12mo.  3s.  bds. 

VILLAGE     LECTURES,     illustrating    in    simple    Ian- 

guage  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  Addresses  for 
Family  and  Parochial  Reading.  By  the  Rev,  J.  D.  PARMETER,  late  ot 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge.     12mo.  3s.  6d.  boards. 

SERMONS    on    the    FIFTY    THIRD    CHAPTER    of 

ISAIAH,  the  Beatitudes  and  other  Subjects,  By  JOHN  HAMBLETON,  M.  A. 
Minister  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  Islington.     Second  Edition.     8ro.  10s.  6«/.  b-ds. 

RESEARCHES  in  GREECE  and   the  LEVANT.      By 

the  Rev.  JOHN  HARTLEY,  M.  A.  late  Missionary  in  the  Mediterranean. 
cr.  8vo.  6s.  cloth  bds, 

BRIEF  MEMOIRS  of  the  late  Right  Reverend  JOHN 

THOMAS  JAMES,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  particularly  during  his 
Residence  in  India;  gathered  from  his  Letters  and  Papers,  by  the  Rev.  ED- 
WARD JAMES,  M.  A .  Prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.     8vo.  7i.  6a.  bds. 

OCCASIONAL  THOUGHTS  on  Select  Texts  of  Scrip- 
ture. By  the  late  JOHN  MASON  GOOD,  M,  D.  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Au- 
thor.    l2mo.  3s.  6d.  bds. 

EXTRACTS  from  the  Religious  Works  of  LA  MOTHE 

FENELON,  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  Translated  from  the  original  French,  by 
MISS  MARSHALL.     Eighth  Edition.     12mo.  6s.  bds. 

ENGLISH    PRISONERS  in  FRANCE,  containing  Ob- 

servations  on  their  Manners  and  Habits,  principally  with  reference  to  their 
Religious  State,  during  Nine  Years'  Residence  in  the  Depots  of  Fontainebleau, 
Verdun,  Givet,  and  Valenciennes.  By  the  Rev.  R.B.  WOLFE,  Chaplain.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  bds. 

LETTERS  on  the  CLIMATE,  INHABITANTS,  PRO- 
DUCTIONS, &c.  of  the  Neilgherries,  or  Blue  Mountains  of  Coimbatoor,  South 
India.    By  JAMES  HOUGH,  of  Madras.     8vo.  6s.  bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  MISSIONARY  VADEMECUM,  containing  Information  and  Suggestions 
for  the  use  of  Missionaries,  Missionary  Candidates,  and  Committees.  1 2mo.  2s. 
canvas. 

JUVENILE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY,  Vol.    I.,   containing 

Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Early  Martyrs  of  the  Church.  ISmo.  4s.  neatly 
half-bound. 

A  SHORT  TREATISE  on  the  MILLENNIUM,  in  which 

the  Reign  of  Christ  during  that  period  is  shown  from  Scripture  to  be  Spiritual ; 
and  the  Signs  and  Miracles,  urged  as  proofs  of  his  near  personal  Advent,  to 
be  fallacious.    By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.     12mo.  3s.  bds. 

A  NEW  METRICAL  PSALTER.     By  a  Clergyman  of 

the  Established  Church.     32mo,  3s.  6rf.  bound  in  canvas. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  J.  HATCHARD  AND  SON. 
SIX  LECTURES,  on  the  PARABLE  of  the  PRODIGAL 

SON,  delivered  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Bradford-Abbas,  Dorset,  during  Lent, 
1830.     By  the  Rev.  ROBERT  GRANT,  B.  C.  L.,  Vicar.  12mo.  3*.  bds. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY,  but  AUTHENTIC  NARRA- 
TIVE of  the  PENITENCE  and  DEATH  of  the  Notorious  Mrs.  D***.  By  the 
late  Rev.  HENRY  REVELL,  M.A.  Author  of  "  Sermous,"  "  Essays,"  &c.  12mo. 
5s.  bds. 

The  FAMILY  MONITOR.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  canvas. 

N.  B,  A  work  calculated,  from  the  information  which  it  contains  on  do- 
mestic subjects,  and  its  varied  useful  matter,  to  interest  every  member  of  a 
family;  and  peculiarly  designed  for  the  religious  instruction  and  general  im- 
provement of  Servants. 

The  ANNALS  of  the  POOR  ;  containing  the  Dairyman's 

Daughter,  the  Negro  Servant,  and  Young  Cottager.  To  which  are  added,  The 
Cottage  Conversation,  and  a  Visit  to  the  Infirmary.  By  the  Rev.  LECH  RICH- 
MOND, A.M.,  late  Rector  cf  Turvey,  Bedfordshire.  With  an  Introductory 
Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  A.M. 

A  new  Edition,  18mo.,  3s.  6d.  boards,  with  Ten  highly-finished  Wood-cuts, 
illustrative  of  the  scenes  described  in  the  different  Tales. 

The  same  work  in  a  neat  foolscap  volume,  illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  and  other  Engravings,  by  Edward  Finden.     7^. bds. 

REMARKS   on   CLERICAL   EDUCATION.      By   the 

Rev.  H.  RAIKES,  A.M.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester.  12mo.  5s'.  bds. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  REV.  ROBERT  P  BEACHCROFT, 

A.M.  Rector  of  Blunham,  Bedfordshire,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Ooderich,  &c.  &c.  By  THOMAS  ANTHONY  METHUEN,  A.M.  Rector  of 
All  Cannings  and  Garsdon,  Wilts,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort.     12mo.  5s.  bds. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  late  Mrs.  NEWNHAM  of  EARN- 

HAM  ;  with  a  Selection  from  her  Papers  and  Correspondence.  By  W.  NEWN- 
HAM, Esq.  12mo.  5s.  6(1.  bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

1  A  TRIBUTE  OF  SYMPATHY,  addressed  to  Mourners,  fith  Edition, 
12mo.  55.    bds. 

2.  ESSAY  on  SUPERSTITION;  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  ofPhy- 
sical  Influence  on  the  Mind,  in  the  Production  of  Dreams,  Visions,  Ghosts,  and 
other  Supernatural  Appearances.     8vo.  10s.  6rf.bds. 

3.  The  PRINCIPLES  of  PHYSICAL,  INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL,  and 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.     2  vols.  Svo.  £1.  8s.  bds. 

The  PORTRAITURE  of  a  CHRISTIAN  GENTLEMAN. 

By  W.ROBERTS,  Esq.  Lincoln's  Inn.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  12mo.  Qs. 
bds. 

REASONS  for  ATTACHMENT  and  CONFORMITY  to 

the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  ROBERT  MEEK,  Curate  of 
Yatton-Keynell  and  Castle-Combe,  Wilts.     12mo.  4s.  Qd.  bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

MUTUAL  RECOGNITION  and  EXALTED  FELICITY  of  GLORIFIED 
SAINTS.     Second  Edition.  12mo.  3s.  bds. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  J.  HATCH ARU  AND  SON. 
The  SOLACE  of  an  INVALID.     Third  Edition.    12mo. 

5s.  6d.  bds. 

MIRIAM  ;    or,   the    Power  of  Truth ;    a  Jewish    Tale. 

Third  Edition.     12mo.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

SERMONS    preached  at  St.  George's    Church,  Everton, 

By  the  Rev.  Matson  Vincent, M.  A.     12mo.  6s.  bds. 

CHRISTIAN     ESSAYS.        By     the     Rev.       Samuel 

CHARLES  WILKS,  A.  M.  Second  Edition.    "Svo.  i2s.  b6s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

1.  The  ESSAY  on  "The  Signs  of  Conversion  and  Unconverson  in  Ministers 
of  the  Church."     Third  Edition,  12mo.  3s.  bds. 

2.  CORRELATIVE  CLAIMS  ond  DUTIES ;  or  the  Necessity  of  a  Church 
Established,  and  the  means  of  promoting  a  Spirit  of  Devotion  among  its  Mem- 
bers.    8vo.  125.  bds. 

3.  FORTY  FAMILY  SERMONS.     Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

MEMOIRS    of    the    LIFE    of    the    late    Rev.    JOHN 

MERRY,  A.  B..     12mo.  4s.  6d.  canvas. 

CHRISTIAN  SYMPATHY;  a  collection  of  Letters,  Ad- 

dressed  to  MourEers.     Fourth  Edition,    32rao.  2s.  bds. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY,  English  and  French,  exemplified 

in  a  regular  dissection  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ;  preceded  by  a  Review  of  Whar- 
ton's Utrum  Elfiicus  Grammaticus;  Malmesbury's  Life  of  St.  Wulstao  ;  and 
Hugo  Candidus' Peleiiorough  History :  wherein  the  principal  Saxon  Annalists 
are  now  (for  the  first  time)  identified.     12mo.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

The    LAWS     RESPECTING    PEWS     or    SEATS    in 

CHURCHES.     Compiled  by  H.  S.  ENGLISH,  Attorney.    Svo.  5s.  6d.  bds, 

STATISTICS  of  FRANCE.— The   Government.— Public 

Revenue  from  1788  till  1832. — Royal  Mints. — Bank — Agriculture. — Manufac- 
tures.— Shipping. — Commerce. — Royal   Navy. — Colonies. — Courts  of    Law. 

Arrest  for  Debt. — Jury.— Crimes  and  Punishments. — Prisons. — Galleys. — Public 
Press. — The  Jeoi/s. — Napoleon  and  Talleyrand. — Newspapers  and  Wi  iters  of  the 
Day. — History  and  recent  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard. — Dramatic  Au- 
thorship.— Receipts  of  theatres. — Gaming-Houses. — Weights  and  Measures  com- 
pared with  those  of  England.  By  LEWIS  GOLDSMITH,  Author  of  the  "Crimes 
of  Cabinets,"  "  The  Secret  History  of  the  Cabinet  of  Buonaparte,"  &c.  &,c.  Svo. 
125.  bds. 

The  RECITER  :  a  Work  particularly  adapted  to  the  Use 

of  Schools;  consisting  of  Pieces  Moral,  Relig'ous,and  Sacred,  in  Verse  and 
Prose  ;  selected  and  classed  on  a  new  Plan,  with  reference  to  the  different  ages 
of  Students.  By  the  Rev.  EDWARD  WARD,  A  M.  Fourth  Edition.  ]2mo. 
4s.  6d.bds. ;  or  5s.  bound. 

BIBLE  STORIES,  selected  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, familiarized  for  the  Use  of  Children.  By  the  Author  of  "  Ellen  Web- 
ster," &c.  &c.  Third  Editioji.  2  vols,  ISmo.  5s.  half-bound. 

SUNDAY  ENJOYMENTS;  or  Religion  made  Pleasant 

to  Children.     With  a  Frontispiece.     ISmo.  2s.  6d.  bds. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  J.  HATCHARD  AND  SON. 
CONSISTENCY,  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth.     Third 

Edition.  18mo.  2s.  6d.  bds. 

STEPPING    STONES    for    TOTTERING   FEET;    or 

Reading  Lessons  adapted  to  Mrs.  Williams'  Syllabic  Method,  with  plates.  16mo. 
3s.  6d.  canvas. 

EXTRACTS  from  the  RULE  and  EXERCISES  of  HOLY 

LIVING  and  DYING  of  JEREMY  TAYLOR,  D.D.  By  a  Mother,  for  the  use 
of  her  Children.     12mo.  6s.  canvas. 

HINTS  on  the  CONSTITUTION  of  DISPENSARIES, 

with  the  view  of  their  being  rendered  of  more  extensive  benefit  to  the  Labour- 
ing Population,  and  equally  applicable  and  advantageous  to  Towns  of  Consider- 
rable  Population.     By  JOHN  STORER,  M,  D.  F.R.S.     12mo.  2s.  6<l.  bds. 

BUDS  and   BLOSSOMS  ;  or  Stories  of  Real  Children. 

By  a  Lady.  18mo.  2s.  neatly  half-bound. 

A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  of  Christian  Education  in  its  Early 

Stages.  Seventh  Edition.  To  which  is  now  added,  a  Letter  to  a  Son  soon 
after  the  close  of  his  education,  on  the  subiect  of  not  conforming  to  the  world. 
By  THOMAS  BABINGTON,  Esq.     SevenUi  Edition,  12mo.  5s.  bds. 

HINTS  for  the  IMPROVEMENT  of  EARLY  EDU- 
CATION and  NURSERY  DISCIPLLN'E.  Eleventh  Edition.  I2mo.  3s.  6d. 
boards. 

BY  THE.  REV.  HARVEY  MARRIOTT. 
1.  SERMONS   on  the  CHARACTER  and  DUTIES  of 

WOMEN.     12mo.  3*.  6d.  boards. 

2.  FOUR  COURSES  of  PRACTICAL  SERMONS,  in  four  vols.  10s.  6rf.  each 
Course. 

3.  A  COURSE  of  SERMONS,  preached  at  Margaret's  Chapel,  Bath,  in  the 
years  1826 — 1289  ;  being  a  Practical  and  Spiritual  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

4.  EIGHT  SERMONS  on  "  The  Signs  of  the  Times."  8vo.  6s.  bds 

SERMONS,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Bassing- 

ham,  near  Newark-on-Trent.  By  the  Rev.  D.  S.  WAYLAND,  M.  A.  Vicar 
of  Kirton  in  Lindsey,  and  Curate  of  Bassingham,  Lincolnshire.     8vo.  IDs.  6d. 

SERMONS  Illustratino;  Christ's  deahngs  with  his  Church. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  G.  GROSSMAN,  late  Morning  Preacher  of  the  Penitentiary 
Chapel,  Bath;  Minister  of  Carlisle  Episcopal  Chapel,  Lambeth;  and  Chaplain 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ribblesdale.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right 
Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Svo.  9*-.  bds. 

"We  cordially  recommend  this  volume  to  our  readers." — Pulpit. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  SERMONS,  to  which  are  added 

some  few  fo.r  Charitable  Societies,  all  written  with  the  same  object  of  setting 
forth  the  causes  of  distress  among  the  Poor.  By  the  MINISTER  of  a  COUNTRY 
PARISH.     Second  Edition.     12mo.  6s.  bds. 

AUTHENTIC  DETAILS  of  the  VALDENSES,  in  Pied- 

mont  and  other  Countries.     Illustrated  with  twelve  Etchings.     Svo.  12».  bds. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  J.  HATCHARD  AND  SON. 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  D.  MAITLAND. 

1.  THE  HISTORY  of  NOAH'S  DAY.practically  considered, 

and  viewed  in  connexion  with  our  own  Times,  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  In  a  Seriesof  Twelve  Discourses,  preached  at  St.  James's  Chapel,  Brighton, 
June  1832. 8v-o.  8s.  bds. 

2.  DISCOUnSES  on  the  HUMANITY  and  DEITY  of  our  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST,     12mo.  65.  6^/.  bds. 

3.  NINE  DISCOURSES  on  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins.  Second  Edition, 
5s.  6d.  bds. 

4.  EXPOSITORY  SERMONS  on  the  viiith  and  xth  ofRomans.     10s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL   SERMONS   for  every   day  in   the  Year. 

Fourth  Edition,  2  vols.  l2mo.  12s.  bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Another  Volume  of  PRACTICAL  SERMONS,  to  which  are  added,  Family 
Prayers.     12mo.  5s.  6d.  bds. 

SERMONS,  chiefly  Practical.     By  the  Ven.  ED\VARD 

BATHER,  M.  A.  Archdeacon  of  Salop,  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coven- 
try ;  and  Vicar  of  Meole  Brace,  Salop.     In  2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  bds. 

The  ORDINANCES  of  RELIGION,  Practically  illus- 
trated and  applied.    By  JOHN  DAVIES,  B.  D.     Bvo.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

AN  ESTIMATE  of  the  HUMAN  MIND;  being  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  Legitimate  Application  and  Extent  of  its  Leading  Faculties,  as  connected 
with  the  Principles  and  Obligations  of  the  Christian  Religion.  2  vols.  8vo. 
18s.  bds. 

SERMONS,  Plain,  Brief,  and  Explanatory,  on  the 
LORD'S  PRAYER  and  TEN  COMMANDMENTS.  By  JOHN  NANCE,  D.  D. 
l2mo.  6s.  bds. 

THE  BOOK  of  GENESIS  Considered  and  Illustrated  in 

a  Series  of  Historical  Discourses,  preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Cheltenham.     By  the  Rev.  F.  CLOSE.     Second  Edition.     12mo.  os.  bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  COURSE  of  NINE  SERMONS,  intended  to  Illustrate  some  of  the  Leading 
Truths  Contained  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Fourth  Edition. 
12mo.  5s.  bds. 

SERMONS,  chiefly  Practical.      Preached  in  the   Parish 

Church  of  Clapham,  Surrey.  By  the  Rev.  W^ILLIAM  DEALTRY,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
Rector  of  Clapham,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Winchester.  Second 
Edition.  8vo.   10s.  6d.  bds. 

SERMONS.       By    the  late  Rev.  John  Venn,    M.  A, 

Rector  of  Clapham.    A  new  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  bds. 

POPULAR  LECTURES  on  the  PROPHECIES  relative 

to  the  JEWISH  NATION.  By  the  Rev.  HUGH  M'NEILE,  M.  A.  Rector  of 
Albury,  Surrey.  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  VOLUME  of  SEVENTEEN  SERMONS.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  J.  HATCHARD  AND  SON. 
SERMONS,  By  the  Rev.  JOHN   EDMUND  JONES, 

M.  A.  adapted  for  Family  Reading.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  6s.  bds. 

SERMONS  intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Famihes.     By 

the  Hon.  and  Rev.  GERARD  T.  NOEL,  M.  A.,  Curate  of  Richmond,  Surrey  ; 
and  late  Vicar  of  Rainham,  Kent.     New  Edition.     2  vols.  12mo.  12s.  bds. 

By  the  same  Author. 
A  BRIEF  ENQUIRY  into  the  PROSPECTS  of  the  CHURCH  of  CHRIST, 
in  Connexion  with  the  Second  Advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,    Second  Edition. 
12mo,  5s.  bds. 

SERMONS,  illustrative  of  some  of  the  leading  Doctrines 

of  the,  Gospel,  in  connexion  with  Christian  Temper  and  Experience.  By 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  HODSON,     Second  Edition.  12mo,  6s,  bds, 

SERMONS  and  EXTRACTS,  consolatory  on  the  Loss  of 

Friends  ;  selected  from  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Divines.  Third  Edition, 
8vo.  12s,  bds. 

The  SACRED  PRECEPTOR  ;  or  a  Series  of  Questions 

atid  Answers,  elucidating  the  Doctrines,  Practice,  and  Natural  History  of  Scrip- 
ture. For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons,  Second  Edition.  18mo,  3s. 
neatly  half-bound. 


;|  EARLY  IMPRESSIONS  ;  or  Moral  and  Instructive  En- 

tertainment  for  Children,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     Illustrated  with  12  Designs  by 
y*  Dighton,  12mo.  Qs.  bds. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  ASTRONOMY  and  GEOGRAPHY. 

Illustrated  with  Plates.     l2mo.  9s.  bds. 

ALICE  SEYMOUR.     A  Tale.     12mo.  4s.  Qd.  bds. 

The    COURSE    of    DIVINE    JUDGMENTS:     Eight 

Lectures,  principally  in  reference  to  the  PRESENT  TIMES,  and  the  'IM- 
PENDING PESTILENCE,  delivered  at  Godstone  during  the  Season  of  Advent, 
1«31,  by  the  Ven.  ARCHDEACON  HOARE.    12mo.  3s.  Qd.  bds. 

The    INFANT'S    DAILY   SACRIFICE.       A    Book   of 

Short  Hymns  for  Children.     With  Plates.     16mo.  5s.  bound  in  canvas. 

"  A  sweet  little  book  of  Short  Hymns  for  Children,  and  adorned  with  many  ap- 
propriate plates.  It  is  a  delightful  composition,  in  the  purest,  the  kindest,  and 
the  most  truly  Christian  spirit;  pious  without  austerity,  and  admirably  calculated 
to  make  a  right  impression  on  the  minds  of  children." — Lit.  Gaz.  Jan.  15, 1831. 

The  THIRD    PART    of  the    HISTORY    of    HENRY 

MILNER,  a  Little  Boy  who  was  not  brought  up  according  to  the  Fashions  of 
this  World.  By  Mrs.  SHERWOOD,  Author  of  the  "History  of  the  Fairchild 
Family,"  &c.  di£c.     12mo.  6s.  bds. 

JB^'  the  same  Author. 

2.  The  HISTORY  of  HENRY  MILNER.  12mo.     Part  J.  price  3s.  6d.  bds. 

2. • //■  price  5s.  bds. 

3.  The  HISTORY  of  the  FAIRCHILD  FAMILY.  1  vol.  12mo.  price  5s. 
bds.     Ninth  Edition. 

SOCIAL    DUTIES   on    CHRISTIAN    PRINCIPLES. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged,   12aio.  4s.  bds. 


